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thing already, and want none of m, 
intruQions; and to ſuch indeed theſe . 


ſtructions are not written. 82 
Hp I not ſeen in a few years eu 
periente many young Tradeſmen miſ- 
carry for want of thoſe very cautions 

which are here given, I ſhould have 

thought *this Work needleſs, and I am 
ſure had never gone about to write it; 
bur as the contrary is manifeſt, I thought, 
2 think ſtill, the world greatly wart- 


* * 


Ax p be it that thoſe unfortunate 
creatures that have thus blown themſelves 
up in trade have miſcarried for want of 
knowing, or for want of practiſing what 

is here offered for their Direction, whe- 
ther for want of wit, or by too much 
wit, the thing is the ſame, and the di- 
rection is equally needful to both. 7 
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1 ſhip by his aſſurance. and ovet- 

confidence of his ar erik as effec- 

tually as a young pilot does by his g= 8 

norance and want of experience; chi- 

very thing, as I have been inform d; 

was the occaſion of the fatal diſaſter in 

which Sir. Cloude/ly Shovel, and ſo many 
hundred brave fe 1 loſt their lives in- 

2 moment - upon the Rocks of Seply. 


| Hz that is aboye informing himſelf | 
when he is in danger, is above nes | 
when he miſcarries : -a yo | 
man who ſets up thus fall e kme | 
and ſcorning advice from "thoſe why. 
have gone Bom him, like a horſe 
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that ruſhes into the battle, is only fear- : - 4 


less of danger becauſe be does not uno 
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| Is hs is not x ſomerhing extraordin | 
nary in the temper and genius of the 
Tradeſmen of this age, if there is not 


ſomething very ſingular in their, cuſ- 
A3 toms 
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0 1 8 and methods, their conduct and 
_ behaviour in -bulirieſs'; alſo if rhere is 
4 not ſomething different and more dan- © 
ane and fatal in the common road 2 


ong us, 
| rfibre than e ever were known a before 2 


* Küte⸗ no Gbube bur there is as 
— riow, and as much gotren 
us there” ever wis Ih "a 
| 2 — 45 leaſt in our memory; und 
: we Wilk allow other people to judge, 
they will tell us there is much mete 
wt and trade is much more gairiful 
whar* then muſt be the reaſon that che 
"Tradeſmen catmot live on their trades, 
carmot keep open their ſhops, kaldt 
maintain themſelves and families as well 
now as they could before? Something 
extraordinary muſt be the caſe. 61: 


4 <Phans' muſt be foe Kailure pech 
VFalleſman, it can be no where elſe; 
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but che ſame expence which 


ages ſuffered tradeſmen to thrive with, 


he would certainly thrive as they did: 


There muſt be — out our, bg 


der in the f N 
3 not fail 
in his trade: The ſame Oo 
have the fame effects in all ages; the 
ſame gain, and but the ſame cxpence, 
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would juſt leave him in the ſame place 


1 left his pred in 


the ſame ſhopz and yet we ſee one grow 
rich, and the — under the ver 
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 Lmily are quite different how frem 
wbt they have been; Tradeſmen can- 
not live as Tradeſmen in the ſame clas 
uſed to live; cuſtom, and the manner 
of all the Tradeſmen round them com- 
not do as others do, is eſteemed as no 
body among them, and the Tradeſman - 
is doom d to ruin by the fate of che 


times. 


TS | t Ln 
Ix ſhort, there is a fate upon a Tradeſ- 
man, either he muſt yield to the ſnare 
of the times, or be the jeſt of the 
times; the young Tradeſman cannot re- 
ſiſt it; he muſt live as others do, or 
loſe the credit of living, and be run 
down as if he was broke: In a word; 
he muſt ſpend more than he can afford 
to ſpend, and ſo be undone, or not 
ſpend it, and ſo be undonmee. 


4 Ix he lives as: others do he breaks, 
1 becauſe he ſpends more than he gets; if 
= he does not, he breaks too, becauſe he loſes 
his credit, and that. is to loſe his trade; 
what muſt he do? Tux 
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Fans he will be Ace it 2 
enge to ſet out well, uy 
wiſely and prudently; and to avoid Yn 
thoſe rocks which the gay ritt of | 

NY tradeſmen ſo frequently ſuffer « Hip 
KH wrackiupon;. and here he wil 5 
| a:troe plan of his Dan f 
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far, and have made it tedious :\{ would © 
of home trade, which neceflarily em- 
barks che Inland Tradeſman in :fome 
parts of foreign buſineſs, and fo makes 
a merchant of the ſhop-keeper almoſt 
whether he will or no, for example: 


ALMoOsT all the ſhop-keepers and 
Inland Traders in ſea- port towns, or 
even in the water- ſide- part of London 
it ſelf, are neceſſarily brought in to be 
owners of ſhips, and concerned at 
leaſt in the veſſel, if not in the voys 
age; ſome of their trades, perhaps, 
relate to, or are employed in the 
building, or fitting, or furniſhing out 
ſhips, as is the cale at Shoreham, 
at Jpfwich, Tarmouth, Hull, Whithy, 
Newcaſile, and the like: Others are 
concern d in the cargoes, as in the Her- 
ring Fiſhery at Yarmouth and the adja- 
cent Ports, the Colliery at Newcaſtle, 
Sunderland, &c, and the like in ma- 
ny other caſes. „tl * 
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IN chis'ealerdib-thapok W 
times a merchant Mete wen 
he will or not, and ſome of his but 
neſs runs into ſeu- adventures, as in the 
Sali trade at (Sheffield, in Northumne 
berland, and Durbam, and at 
Limington; and again in the Coa trade; 
from I butebaben in nn. to 
Ireland, and _ like, " hr 
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Thur ee r me to 


direct due cautions to ſuch Tradeſmen, 


and ſuch as would be particular to 


them, eſpecially not to launch out in 
adventures beyond the compaſs of their 
ſtocks; and wichal to e thoſe 
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things wih W e Mien chis ' 7 


work had not room for thoſe things; 
and as that ſort of amphibious Tradeſ- 
men, - for ſuch- —_ are, trading both 
by water and by land, are not of the 
kind with thoſe part arcicularly aimed at in 
theſe ſheets, 1 t it was better to 
leave them quite out, than to touch 


but lightly upon them. 
lightly up "2 
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Letter to my Inland Tradeſmen, ; upon ; 
the moſt important 1 a of 10 borrows 


ing money upon imereſt, which is one 
of the moſt dangerous things a Tradeſ- 
man is expoſed to: It is a pleaſant 
thing to a Tradeſman to ſee his credit 


riſe, and men offer him money to 


trade with, upon ſo ſlender a conſide- 
ration as 5 per cent. intereſt, whien - 
gets 10 per cent. perhaps twice in the 
year; but it is hap of the moſt 
dangerous kind in the event, and has 
been the ruin of ſo. many Tradeſmen, 
that tho I had not room for it in the 
Work, I cou'd not let 'it paſs without 
this notice, in the Preface. 


1. INTEREST money eats deep in- 
to the Tradeſman's profits, becauſe 
it is a payment certain, whether 
the Tradeſman gets or loſes ; and 
as he may often get double, fo 
ſometimes he loſes, and then his 
intereſt is a double payment; tis 

a Part- 
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a Partner with him, „ 


ö * . 
2. Tux Lender calls for his aailh 
when he pleaſes, and often comes 


for it when the Borrower: can ill 


dee it; and then, having launch d 


out in Trade on the ſuppoſition a 
of /o' much in floct, he is left to 
trade 


ſtruggle with the enlarged 
with a contracted ſtock; and thus 
he ſinks under the weight of it, 
cannot repay the money, 
honoured, proſecuted, and at laſt 
"undone by the wer ths loan Which in 
took in to help him 


Id TEA IST ef money is a 5 deat 
weight upon the-Tradeſmani, and as the 
intereſt always keeps him low, the prin- 
cipal ſinks him quite down, when that 


comes/to be paid out again. Payment ä 


of intereſt, to a Tradeſman, is like 
ere bleeding to death in a warm 
a Bath 


is diſ- 


. happy ende big. that i: 
goes halves when he © games, but nok 
when he len TREATIES. © Staal 1 1 
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and not feel himſelf decay, till at laſt 


and expires, 


be is exhauſted, falls imo convulſions, | 


A Tradeſman held up by money at 


intereſt, is ſure to fink at laſt by the 
weight of it, like a man thrown into 


the ſea with a ſtone tied about his 


neck, who tho he could ſwim if he was 


looſe, he drowns in ſpite of all his 
ſtruggle. 


INDEED this article would require 
not a letter, but a book by it ſelf, and 
the tragical ſtories of Tradeſmen un- 
done by uſury are ſo many, and the 


variety ſo great, that they would make 


2 hiſtory by themſelves : But it muſt 
ſuffice to treat it here only in general, 
and give the Tradeſmen a warning of 


it, as the Triuity-houſe pilots warn ſail- 


ors of a ſand, by hanging a buoy up- 
on it; or as the Edy ſtone light-houle 
upon a ſunk rock, which, as the Poet 575 

. Bids 


' Fox a.Tradeſman to borrow-money 
upon intereſt, . I take to be like a man 


going into a houſe infected with the 
Plaguez tis not only likely that he may 


infected and die, but next to a mi- 


racle if he eſcapes. 8 


Tuts part being chus hinted ar, 1 
think I may ſay of the following ſheers,. 


That they contain all the directions 


and if he pleaſes to liſten to it with a 
temper of mind willing to be directed, 
he muſt have ſome uncommon ill luck 
if he miſcarries. „ 
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1 NTRODUCTION. 
EIN: to dircck DOES) 8 


?Niject of it agree together, that I 
ſhould in a few words explain the terms, and 
tell the reader who it is we underſtand by the 
word tradeſman, and how he is to be qualified 


2 


Tris is neceſſary becauſe the ſaid term tradeſ: 


in order to merit the title of complete. 


n is underſtood by ſeveral people, and in 


a veral 


IS bid. <— 


the rradeſinen of this nation, tis 
needful, in order to make the ſub». 
ſtance of this work and the ſub- - 
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veral places, in a different manner: for example, 
In the North of Britain, and likewiſe in re-. 
lad, when you ſay a tradeſman, you arc un- 
Adlͤetſtood. to mean a mechanick, ſack as a fl, 
a carpenter, a „and the like, ſuch as 
here we call a handicraftſman. In like man- 
ner, abroad they call a rradeſmam ſuch only as 
carry goods about from town to town, and 
from market to market 7 or from houſe to 
houſe to ſell; theſe in England we call petty 
chapmen, in the North pe ern, and in our or- 
dinary ſpeech pedlars. V. 
Bur in England, and eſpecially | in London, 
and the South part of Britain, we take it in 
another ſenſe, and in general, all ſorts of wate- 
* houſekeepers, ſhopkeepers, whether wholeſale 
dealers, or retailers of goods, are called tradeſ- | 
n or to explain it by another word ty 
men: ſuch are, whether wholeſale or retale, 
our grocers, mercers, linen and woollen drapers, 
'Blackwell-hall factors, tobaccomiſts, haberdaſh- 
ers, whether of hats or ſmall wares, glovers, 
hofiers, milleners, bookſellers, ſtationers, and 
all other ſhopkeepers, who do not actually 
work upon, make, or manufacture the goods 
they fell. 
| = the other hand, thoſe who make the 
goods they ſell, tho' they do k — to 
ſell them, are not called — but Handi- 
crafts, ſuch as ſmiths, ſhoemakers, founders, 
Joiners, carpenters, carvers, turners, and the 
like; others, who only make, or cauſe to be 
made, goods for other people to ſell, are cal - 
led manufacturers and artiſts, &c. Thus di- 
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ä Ringuiſhed, I ſhall ſpeak of them all as occaſion 
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requires, taking this: general explication to be 


ſufficient; and 1 to prevent be- 


ing obliged to frequent and further en 
deſeriptions as Igo n. 
As there; ans ſeveral degrees of people e 


ploy d in trade below theſe, ſuch as workmen, 


labourers; and ſervants; fo there is a degree 
of traders above them, which we call: mer- 


chants; where tis needful to obſerve, that in 


other countries, and even in the North of 


Britain, and Ireland, as the handicraftſmen and 


artiſts are call'd tradeſinen, fo the ſbopkeepers, 


who we here call tradeſmen, are all an 1 


merchants 3; nay even the very 
call d travelling merchants. But in England 
the word merchant is underſtood. of none 
but ſuch as carry on foreign correſpondences, - 


importing the goods and growth of other 


countries, and exporting the growth and ma- 
nufacture of England to other countries; or 
to uſe a vulgar expreſſion, becauſe I am ſpeaks 


ing to and of thoſe who uſe that expreſſion, 


ſuch as trade berond ſeq. Theſe, in England, 


and theſe only, are call'd merchants, by way 
of honourable. diſtinction: Theſe I am not 
concern d with in this work, nor is' any _ 


of it directed to them. 


As the tradeſmen arc thus diſtinguiſt's, and 
their ſeyeral occupations divided into proper 
claſſes, ſo are the trades. The general com- 
merce of England, as it is the moſt conſidera- 
ble of any — in the world; ſo that part 
of it, EY we Wah home or inland nad, 
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is * if not ſuperior to that of any other 4 
nation, tho' ſome of thoſe nations are * | 
nitely greater than England,* and more» 
| Jous alſo, as France and Germany in partioular : 
I inſiſt that the trade of England is (greater 9 
and more conſiderable than that* of any other 
nation, for theſe reaſons: (t.) Becauſe Eng- 
land produces more goods as well for home 
conſumption as for foreign exportation, (and 
thoſe goods all made of its own produce or 
manufactured by its own inhabitants) than any 
other nation in the world. (2.) Becauſe Eng- 
land conſumes within it ſelf more goods of 
foreign growth, imported from the ſeveral coun- 
tries where they are produc'd or wrought, than 
any other nation in the world. And, (3.) Be- 
cauſe for the doing this England employs more 
ſhipping and more ſeamen, than any other 
nation (and ſome think than all the 298 8 na- 
tions) of Europe. 4 
_ HENCE, beſides the great number of we A 
thy merchants who carry on this great foreign _ 
negoce, and who by their correſponding with 
all parts of the world, import the growth of 
all countries hither; I ſay, beſides theſe, we 
have a very great number of conſiderable 
dealers, whom we call tradeſmen, who are pro- 
perly call'd warehouſekeepers, who ſupply the 
merchants with all the ſeveral kinds of manu- 
factures, and other goods of the produce of 
England, for exportation ; and alſo others who 
are called wholeſalemen, who buy and take off 
from the merchants all the foreign goods 


* they * mA by their correſpond- *: 
ing 
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ing with a like: ſort of tradeſmen in the county 
convey and hand forward thoſe goods, and our 
own alſo, among thoſe country tradeſmen, in- 
to every corner of the kingdom, however re- 
mote; and by them to the retailers; and by. 
the retailer to the laſt conſumer, which is the 
laſt article of all trade. Theſe are the 4 
men underſtood in this work, and for w 5 2 
ſervice theſe ſheets are made publick. | 
Havi thus -deſcrib'd the perſon, who 1 
underſtand by the Engliſh tradeſman, tis then. 
needful - to enquire into his qualifications, and 
what it is that renders him a finiſh'd or an 
man in his buſineſs. . 

I. THAT, he has a general knowledge of not 
his own -particular trade and buſineſs only 
that part indeed. well denominates a handi- 
craftſman to be a complete artiſt ; but our com- 
| plete tradeſinan ought to underſtand all the in- 
land trade of England, ſo as to be able to 
turn his hand to any thing, or deal in an 
thing, or every thing, of the growth and pro- 
duct of his own country, or the manufacture 

of the people, as his circumſtances in trade or 
other occaſions may require; and may, if he ſees 
occaſion, lay down one trade, and take up ano- 
ther, when he pleaſes, without . a ne . 
apprenticeſhip to learn it. 

2. Thar he not only has a knowledge of 
the ſpecies or kinds of goods, but of the places 
and peculiar countries where thoſe goods, 
whether product or manufacture, are to be 
found ; that is to ſay, where produc d, or where 
ms and how to come at them, or deal in 

B 3 - x Ig 
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3. THAT he nden perfectly well all cue 


methods of corteſponilence, returning moticy' 


or goods for goods, to and from every count: | 
ty in England; in what manner to be dont, 
and in what manner moſt to advantages what 
goods are any rr bought by barter. and e- 
cChange, and e of money; what = 
for preſent _ what for time; what 
are ſold by commiſſion from the makers, hurt 
bought by factors, and by giving commiſſion 
to buyers in the country, and what bought by 
orders to the maker, and the like; what mar- 
kets are the moſt proper to buy every thing 
at, and where and when; and what fairs _ 
proper to go to, in orger to buy or ſell, 

meet the country dealer at; ſuch as Spurbridge, 
Briſtol, Cheſter, Exeter; or what marts, ſuch. 


as Beverly, L Jn, Boſton, eee, and 


the like. 


IN der to complete the Eu tradeſ- 
man in this manner, the firſt thing to be done 
is to lay down ſuch genetal matims of trade 
as arc fit for his inſtruction, and then to de- 
fcribe the Engliſh or Britiſh product, being 
the fund of its inland trade, whether we mean 
its produce as the growth of the country, or 
its manufactures, as the labour of her people; 
then to acquaint the tradeſman with the 
manner of the circulation where thoſe things. 
are found, how and by what methods all thoſe 
goods are brought to London, and from Lon- 
don again conyey'd into the country; where 


they 
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they are principally bought bought at beſt hand, and 
N of the buyer, and where - 


rhe proper markets ate to diſpoſt of WWE 


Thaw fre the degrees by which the ; 
radii a WE "and by which 
inſtrudted in th 1 and TIT of k his 


commerce, by "a he is made . acquainted * 

with buſineſs, and is capable of carrying it 
on with ſucces, aſter Which there is not a 
man in the univerſe deſerves the title of 2 


Feder, e p< e ſhop- 
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Of the Tab ESMAN in bir . 


while an Apprentice. 


8 you requeſt me to write my 
thoughts to you (as leiſure permits) 
Aby way of inſtruction to young 
el tradeſmen, I have, in the beſt man- 
ner I could, obcy'd your orders in 

the following ſheers, which 1 hope will 'anſwer 
your end, and be uſcful to thoſe young. begin- 8 
ners in trade, who are yet to launch out into 
that ſea, where ſo many, for want of good a | 
lots, have miſcarried. + 

THe firſt part of a tradet's beginning 3 is ordi- 
narily very young, I mean, when he goes ap- 
prentice, and the notions of trade are .ſcarce 
got into his head; for boys go apprentices while 
they arc but boys; to talk to them in their firſt 
three or four years ſignifies nothing; they are 
rather then to be taught ſubmiſſion to families, 
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then to look forward be 7 0 5 the time of cir : 
ſervitude, and think of ſetting up and being for 
themſelves, I think then is the time; to put them 
upon uſeful N for <9 work, and to 
inſtruct them in ſuch things ; 
beſt to enter . the e e 
ſelves when they ate 10, enter d. 5 
Tux firſt thing a youth in the latter part pn 
his time is to do, is to endeavour to. gain a good 
judgment in the wares, of all ,kinds 5 ihe is 


like to deal in : The firſt Jeu. of 15 


P * 


becbwüe the. eldeſt Keble Fu and 4 t n 
the counter, and from ſweeping the peri wo 


- as * 7 


into the compting- houſe, where he am Ot r 
things ſees the dills of parcels of 15 1 5. 


and thereby knows what 7 thing C( 
hand, what gain is made of them, anc 7 
carriage We he knows what als too; 


. 
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which he is led of courſe to look into the: good- 
neſs of the goods, and ſee the reaſon of things: 
if the goods are not to expectation, and conſe - 
quently do not anſwer the price, he ſees the 
reaſon of that loſs, and he looks into the goods, 
and ſecs where and how far they are deficient, 
and in what; this, if he be careful to make his 
obſervations, brings him naturally to have a good 
judgment in the goods. 

IF a young man neglects this part, and paſles 
oyer the ſcaſon for ſuch improvement, he very 
rarely ever recovers it; for this part has its ſea- 
ſon, and that more remarkable than in many o- 
ther caſes, and that ſeaſon loſt never comes. . 
- again ; a judgment in goods taken in carly, is 
never loſt, and a judgment taken in late is ſel» 
dom good. | 

Ir tle youth lips this occaſion, and not. mind- 
ing what is before him goes out of his time, with- 
out obtaining ſuch a skill as this in the goods 
he is to deal in, he enters into trade without 
his moſt uſcful tools, and muſt uſe 8 be- 
fore his time, 

For want of this knowledge of the goods " 
is at a loſs in the buying part, and is liable to 
be cheated and impos'd upon in the moſt noto- 
rious manner by the ſharp-ſighted world; for 
his want of judgment is a Y eding that cannot be. 
hid; the merchants or manufacturers who he 
buys of preſently diſcoyer him ; the very boys 
in the wholeſale mens warchouſes and in mer- 
chants warchouſes will play upon him, ſell him 
one thing for another, ſhew him a wotſe ſort 
when he calls for a better, and asking a higher 

price 
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price for it, perſuade him it js better, and when = 
they have thus bubbled him, they triumph aver. 
his ignorance ng he i is gone, and FM him 


to the laſt degre 
gmen in the 


BESIDEs, 2 . of jud 
he is to buy, he often runs a hazard of 
cheated to a very great degree, and per perhaps Park 
time or other a tradeſman may be ruin d by it, 
or at leaſt ruin his reputation. 

When I liv'd abroad, I had once a commiſſion | 
ſent me from a merchant'in London to buy a 
large parcel af brandy : The goods were ſome- 
thing out of ** way, having never bought any 
in that country before. However, it happen d 
that I had frequently bought and imported bran; 
dies in England, and had fome judgment in 
them, ſo Bach that I ventur d to buy without 
taking a cooper with me, which was not uſual 
in that place. The firſt parcel of brandy I ſaw 
was very good, and I bought freely to the value of 
about 600 57 and ſhip'd them for England, where 
they gave very good ſatisfaction to my employer. 
But I could not compleat my commiſſion to my 
mind in that parcel : Some days after ſome mer- 
chants, who had feen me buy the other, and 
thought me a noyice in the bufineſs, and that 
I took no cooper to taſte the brandy, laid a 
plot for me, which indeed was fuch a plot as I 1 
was not in the leaſt aware of, and had not the 
little judgment which I had in the commodity 
prevented, I had been notoriquſly abus d. The 
caſe was thus : They gave me notice by the ſame 
ey who help'd me to the ſight of the firſt 


randy, that there was @ cellar of een 
good 
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good 13 at ſuch a place, and invited: me to | 

ſee it. Accordingly I went in an afternoon, 
and taſted the brandy, being a large parcel, 9 
mounting to about 460 J. ſterling. 

Iliked the goods very well, but the * 
2s they call'd him, that is to ſay, the knave ap- 
| N to cheat the poor ſtranger, was cun- 

ningly out of the way; ſo that no bargain Was 
to be made that night. But as I had ſaid that I 
lik d the brandy, the ſame perſon who brought 
me an account of them comes to my lodgings, 
to treat with me about the price. We did not 
make many words : I bad him the current price 
which I had bought for ſome days before, and 
after a few ſtruggles for five crowns a ton more, 
he came to my price, and his next word was to 
let me know the gage of the cask,- and as I had 
ſeen the goods already, he thought there was no- 
thing to do but to make a bargain, and order the 
goods to be deliver d. 

Bur as young as I was I was too old for that 
too, but told him, I could not tell poſitively 
how many I ſhould take, but that I would come 
in the aſternoon, and taſte them over again, and 
mark out what I wanted. He ſeem'd uneaſie at 
that, and pretended he had two merchants wait- 
ed to ſee them, and he could fell them” imme- 
diately, and I might do him a prejudice, if I 
made him wait, and put them off who perhaps 
might buy in the mean time. 

I anſwer'd him coldly, I would not hinder 
him ſclling them by any means if he could have 
a better chapman, that I could not come ſoon- 
cr, and that I would not be obliged to take r 
; W le 
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whole parcel, nor would Tbuy on gere wirh⸗ | 

out taſting them again: he argyed much to have 5 
me buy them, ſecitig as he ſaid I had taſted them 
before, and lik'd them' very well. wum 

I did fo, 'ſaid I but I love to have my palate 
confirm one day what it approv'd the day be- 
fore. Perhaps, ſays he, you would have ſome 
other perſon's judgment of them, and you are 
welcome to do ſo, Sir, with all my heart, ſend 
any body you pleaſe; but ſtill he urg d for 4 
bargain, when the perſon ſent ſhould make his 
report; and then he had his agents ready, as I 
underſtood afterwards, to manage the perſons I 
ſhould ſend, 

I anſwerd him frankly I had no great judg- 
ment, but that ſuch as it was I ventur'd to truſt 
to it; I thought J had honeſt men to deal with, 
and that I ſhould bring no body to taſte them 
for me but myſelf, 

Tris pleas'd him, and was what he ſecretly 
wiſh'd; and now, inſtead of deſiring me to come 


immediately, he told me, that ſeeing I would þ 


not buy without ſeeing the goods again, and 
would not go juſt then, he could not be in the 
way in the afternoon, ' and ſo deſir d I would 
defer it 'till next morning,. which I readily a- 
greed to. 

In the morning I went, but not ſo ſoon as I 
had appointed; upon which, when I came, he 
ſeem d offended, and ſaid 1 had hinder'd him; 
that he could have ſold the whole parcel, &c. 1 
told him I could not have hinder'd him, for that 1 
had told him he ſhould not wait for me, but ſell 
them to the firſt me cuſtomer he found. ber 

a to 
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told me, . he had indeed fold two or three * | 
but he would not diſoblige me ſo much as to (ell 
the whole parcel before I came. This I mention 
uſe he made it a kind of a bite upon me, 
that I ſhould not be alarm d at ſecing the casks 
diſplacd in the cellar. 6 
HEN 1 came to taſte the brandy, I began te to 
be. ſurpriſed. I ſaw the very ſame casks which 
I had + touch'd with the marking-iron when I was 
there before, but I did not like the brandy. by 
any means, but did not yet ſuſped the leaſt foul 


pla 

N went round the whole cellar, and I could 
not mark above three casks which 1 durſt ven» 
ture to. buy; the reſt apparently ſhew'd. them- 
ſelves to be mix d, at leaſt I thought ſo. I mark- 
ed out the three casks, and told him my palate 

had deceived me, that the reſt o the brandy 
was not for my turn. 
I ſaw the man ſurpriſed, cd turn ile, and 
at firſt ſcem'd to be very angry, that I ſhould, as 
he call'd it, diſparage the goods ; that ſure I did 
not underſtand brandy, and the like ; and that 
I ſhould have brought ſomebody with me that did 
underſtand it: I anſwer'd coldly, that if I ventur'd 
my money upon my own judgment, the hazard 
was not to the ſeller, but to the buyer, and no 
body had to do with that; if I did not like his 
goods, another, whoſe judgment was better, might 
like them, and ſo there was no harm done : in 
a word, he would not let me have the three. 
casks I had mark d, unleſs I took more, and 1 
would take no more, ſo we parted, but with no 
ſatisfaction on his fide; and I afterwards came 
to 


telling 
upon which preſumption he ventur d to gol 
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coopers mixing ſpirits in - evety cask, whence = 
he drew off a quantity of the right brandy and 
corrupted it, concluding, that aa had no judg- 
ment to chuſe by but my on, I could not dif 
cover it; and it came out by his quarselling 


with the perſon who. brought me to him, for 
him I did not underderſtand the goods, 


the whole parcel. 

I give yon this ſtory as a zug en to a 
young tradeſman, and to ſhew how neceſſary 
it is that a tradeſman ſhould have judgment in 
the goods he buys, and how- eaſily. he may be 
impos d upon and abus d, if he offers to buy 
upon his own judgment, when really it is de- 
fective. I could enlarge this article with many 
like examples, but I think this may ſuffice. 

2. Tae next thing I recommend to an ap- 
prentice at the concluſion of his time, is to ac- 
quaint himſelf with his maſter's chapmen; I 
mean of both kinds, as well thoſe, he ſells to, 
as thoſe he buys of; and, if be is @ factor, with 
his maſter's employers. + But what I aim at 
now is the chapmen and cuſtomers whom his 
maſter chiefly ſells to. I need not explain my 
ſelf not to mean by this the chance cuſtomers 
of a retailer's ſhop, for there can be no ag- 
quaintance; ot very little, made with them: 
but, I. mean the country ſhopkeepers,* or o- 
thers who: buy in parcels, and who buy to ſell 
again, or export EN merchandizc. If the young 
man comes from his maſter, and has form d no 
N or intereſt among the „ 

whom 
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. 
whom his maſter dealt with, he has in ſhort, ſlip 
or loſt one of the principal ends and reaſons of 
kis being an apprenitice, in which he has ſpent 
ſeven years, and perhaps his friends . 4a 
conſiderable ſum of money. 2 09 nei, 

Fox a young man coming out of his time to 
have his ſhop or warehouſe ſtock d with goods, 
and his cuſtomers all to ſeek, will make his 
beginning infinitely more difficult to him, than 
it would otherwiſe be; and he not only has 
new cuſtomers to ſeek, but has their charac- 

ters to ſeck alſo, and knows not who is good, 
and who not, till he buys that knowledge by 
his experience, and PRO ſometimes pays too 
dear for it. e 

Ir was an odd circumſtance of a aden in 
this city a few years ago, who being out of his | 
time, and going to ſolicit one of his-maſter's 
cuſtomers to trade with him, the chapman 
did not ſo much as know him, or remember 
that he had ever heard of his name, except as 
he had heard his maſter: call his apprentice. Z4- 
cob. I know ſome maſters diligently watch to 
prevent their apprentices ſpeaking to their cuſ- 
tomiers, and to keep them from acquainting 
themſelves with the buyers, „that when they 
come out of their times they may not carry the 
trade away with them. This method has more 
cunning than honeſty in it, and the maſter can 
ill anſwer ſuch a practice to his conſcience: 
But as the maſter is, to be ſure, no fool that 
does ſo, the apprentice muſt be no witch, that 
does not countermine it, and prevent him. 
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To Mader an — nk .dommians 
ance with' the dealers of boch ſorts, is ſome- 


his ſeven yeatb time for, .and putting b 

with a blearleyd Leub in her ſtead; 8 
a kind of robbing him, taking from him the ad- 
vantage which he ſetyd hib time for, and ſend- 
ing him into the world like a man out of 4 
ſhip ſet on ſhore among 4 who iniſtead 
of · him, are indeed more ready to cat 
him up and devour him̃m. 

Ax apprentice who has E out his ume 
faithfully and diligently, ought ro: claim it 
as 'a debt to his indentures, that his maſter 
ſhould let him into an open acquainrance with 
his cuſtomers; he ' does not elſe perform his 
promiſe to teach him the art and myſtery of his 
trade; he does not make him maſter of his 
buſineſs; or enable him as be ought to ſet up 
in the world; for as buying is indeed the firſt, 
ſo ſelling is the laſt end of trade, and the 
faithful apprentice ought to be fully made LY 
quainted with them bot. 

3. Nxxr to being acquainted with his ange 
cuſtomers and chapmen, the apprentice, when 
his time is near expiring, ought to acquaint 
himſelf with the books; that is to fay, to ſec 
and learn his maſter's method of book-keeping;. 
that he may follow it, if the method is good, 


and may burn T better method * Fo0we if it is | 
not. 
Tar 3 ſhould not be at a lo how 
to to keep his — when he is to begin his trade; 
C 
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= him "wy his buſineſi, * least — 
that his maſter can teach him; and if he finde 
his maſter eithet back ward or willig to 
teach him, he ſhould complain in time to hie 
own. friends, that they moy ſome how o other 
ſupply the defect.” $7; AG 31914 116-39} gal 

A tradeſman books art his repeting Hock 
which upon all occaſions: are to tell him 
he goes on, and how things ſtand ich ied in 
tic world; there he will know when tis time 
WIS on, or when tis time. to give avert: and 
pon his regular keeping, and fully acqualating 

Amel with — depends at leaſt cht c 
fort of his trade, if not the very trade it deb; | 
If. they are not duly poſted, and if every tiling 
is not carefully entred in them, the debthes; a. 
counts kept even, the caſh:conſtaritly balanc d. 
and the credits all ſtated, the tradeſman is like 
a thip at ſea; ſteer d without a heim; he is A 
in confuſion, and knows not what he dos, of 
where he is; he may be a rich man, or a'bank- 
rupt, for in a word, he can give no account” of 

' himſelf to himſelf, much leſs to any body elſe. 
Hs books being ſo: eſſential to his trade, he 
that comes out of his time without a perſeſt 
knowledge of the method of book-kedpingy . 
like à bride undreſt, is not fit to be married; 
he knows not what to do, or what ſtep to taket 
he may indeed have ſerw'd his time, but he has 
not learn d his trade, not is 2 
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as he Cabal. 3 
his maſter r ee no; bor un it & 44 
debt due to him from his maſter to inſtru him 

in it, tis highly juſt inn eee 
means to come at it. 

INDEED the affair in this age area ag \ 
ters and their apprentices,. ſtands ir à different 
view from what the ſame thing was a few years 
paſt ; the ſtate of our apprenticeſhip is not a 
ſtate of ſervitude now, and hardly of dubhechen, 2 
and their behaviour is accordingly, mote like 
gentlemen than tradeſmen; more like compa- 
nions to their maſters, than like ſervants. On n 
the other hand, the maſters ſeem to have made 
over their authority to their apprentices for a 

ſum of money; the money taken now with ap- 
prentices being moſt exorbitantly great, com- 
par 'd to what it was in former times. 10 
Now tho this does not at all exempt the ſen 
' vant or apprentice from taking care of himſelf, 
and to qualify himſelf for buſineſs: while. he is 
an apprentice, yet it is evident that it is no 
furtherance to apprentices; the liberties they take 
towards the concluſion of their time, are ſo 
much employ'd to worſe purpoſes, that appren- 
tices do not come out of their times better 
finiſh d for buſineſs and trade than they did for- 
merly, but much the worſe: and tho it is-not 
the proper buſineſs. and deſign of this work to 
cenlarge on the injuſtice done both to maſter and 
| ſervant by this change of cuſtom, yet to bring 
it ro my preſent purpoſe, it carries this force 
with it, namely, that the advice to-apprentices 
to endeavour to finiſh themſelves for buſineſs 
during the time of the indenture, is ſo much 
the more needful and ſaſonable. Now: 
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der but of the apprentice! ; for if the 
this advice, if he omits to qualif 

| himſelf for buſineſs as above? if he neither wiltac- 
quaint himſelf with the cuſtomers; or the books, 
or with the buying part, or gain judgment in 
the wares he is to deal in, the loſi is his own, _ 
not his maſter s; and indeed he may be ſaid to 
have ſervd not himſelf, but his maſter; and bot 
hit money and his ſeven years are allthrownaway. 
, Nay, one way tis the maſter's advantage to 
have his ſervant be good for nothing, the leſs 
injury he does his maſter at his going away; 
tho an honeſt maſter: will not deſite an advan- 
tage at ſuch à price to his apprentice : But if 
this was really always the caſe, it would ſtil! 


| the apprentice to take care of himſelf, 
and qualify himſelf while he is with his maſter, 
that at his coming away he may do him inn 
e e Ar 
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L E T T E. R. 1. 
of the Tradeſman's writing Lau, 
5 (hs 

nog Have the favour of your: letter of this 
f fifth inſtant, wherein yoy acquaint me 
l with your deſign of p ing ſome ob 
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ſtrengthen the argument; for ſo much mor 
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-  thework. . . 
CN Ix order to oblige you in every part of your - 
xequeſt, I ſhall deſire you to take notice, that as 
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form young ttadeſmen in the moſt necaſſary part 


inland · trade, deſiring me to give you” 
on the ſubject, and to add any | 


the ſaid work you are upon. 
As 1 perfectly well undetſtand your meining; 


approve the deſign, and believe it to be both uſe- 
ful in itſelf, and very much wanted in this age, 


when there arc ſo many raw untaught wretches, 
who thruſt themſelves into buſineſs, and know 


bttle or nothing of it: {> I ſhall not fail to con · 
| your afliftance in ſo good 
capacity and eꝝperiente fur- 
and that I think may promote 4 


tribute every 
a deſign, that m 
niſhes me with, 


one great defect of our tradeſmen is their not 
knowing how to. write. their letters: of corre · 


ſpondence in a free, plain, and tradeſman-like 


ſtile, and to give or receive orders in terms ſuit 


able to the nature of the thing they write about, 


I ſhall, as near as I can, put all my letters into 
ſuch a form, and chooſe. ſuch a ftile; even in 
theſe letters to you, as ſhall mutatis mutandis 
be ſame direction to the complete tr 


in the ſtile and manner of his writing ; and if 
this ſhould take up ſome of my firſt letters to 
you, I hop e you will not think them mi ſplat d 
. ſeeing it & is 


alt to be 


1 the fitſt way a readeſingy 


« 1 6 ZZ a 
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' of the Bag ib enden and /in-otiler to in- | 


| 2 and the manner and method of our 
my 


thing, which in my opinion may W | 
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fo an caſte fret conciſt way of writing is dhe 
beſt tile for d tradefman- He chat affects a 
rambling and bombaſt ſtile; and fills his Tetters 
with long harangues, compliments, aud font 
riſhes, ſhould, turn poet 
and ſer up for 2 wit, not a Hopheeper, "Hark | 
how fuch a young tradeſman writes out of the 
country 10 his wholefate man at\ Landi uo 

his firſt E. up. a | 4 
Fit Y' 1 N 12 Dai 14 3. 47 
N sin, He gamer having to pointed it, 
an * aid my dark ftars'concurrigg,” chat I, who by 
c nature was: Ffrant'd for better things, ſhould be 
10 * out to a trade, and the g Is having been 
ropitious to me in the time of my fervi- 
6 We, that at length the days 0 Spot. and 
I am launch d forth into the 
<«--bufincſs, I thought fit to acquaint you, that 
laſt month I ręceivd my fortune, which by 
my father's will had been my due two years 
« paſt, at which time I arriv'd to man's eſtate, 

tt and became major; whereupon I have taken 
a houſe in one of the principal ſtreets of ch 

6 en of - -- ->- + where I am entred 

1 and hereby Jet you know R. 
all have occaſion for the goods hereafter 

6 Wh ord which you may ſend to me by the 
Dog carrier. on | 


3 


"Tus fine Avuitth, Ur Which no doubt as 
young fellow dreſt up with much application, 


and thought y was very well done, put his cor- 
C4 TEN 


ig is che beauty and excellence of fpeeeh,, 7 


at occan.of "= 
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24 0 The ee 
rxeſpondent Lende into a fit & non and 
inſtead of ſending him the goods he wrote for, 
put him cither firſt upon writing don into the 
Country to enquire after his character, and whe : 
ther he was worth dealing with, or elſe it ob- | 
— to be fil d e ach ee e 
no anſ wert.. 


the poſt another letter From a young — | 
in the country to * purpoſe following. 


© BEING obliged, Sir, by my late maſters de- 
t ceaſe to enter immediately upon his buſineſs, 
4 and conſequently open my ſhop without com- 
* ing up to London to furniſh myſelf with ſuch 
* goods as at preſent I want, I have here ſent 
«,you a ſmall order, as underwritten, I hope 
e you. will think yourſelf obliged to uſe me- 
well, and particularly that the goods may be 
< good of the ſorts, tho I cannot be at Londas 
c to look them out myſelf, . I have encloſed 
4 bill of exchange for 75 J. on meſſs. 1 
and ns and company, payable to you or 
your order at one and twenty days ſight; be 
.* pleaſed to get it accepted, and if the goods 
e amount to more than that ſum, I ſhall, when 
. .* I have your bill of parcels, ſend you the re- 
* mainder. I repeat my deſire, that you will * 
.* ſend me the goods well ſorted, and well cho- 
e ſen, and as cheap as poſſible, that I may be 
« encourag d to a farther correſpondence. 


Ian Tour humble en, - 
C. X 
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— writing like a man chat underftcot 
har he Was doing; and his correſpondent in 
Lend would: preſently ſaꝶ; this young: man 
writes like a man of buſineſs 3 pray let us take 
care to uſe him well, for in all GENES 
will be a very good chapman... 2 I | 
 - Taz ſum of the matter is this, amade 
letters ſhould be plain, conciſe, and to the pur- 
poſe; no quaint expreſſions, no book 2 
no flouriſhes, and yet they muſt be full and ſuf—· 4 
_ ficient to expreſs hat he means, ſo as not to 
be doubtful, much leſs unintelligible. I can bß 
no means apptove of ſtudied abbreviations, and 
leaving out the needful copulatives of ſpecch 
in trading letters, they are an extreme affect- 
ed, no beauty to the ſtile, but on che contrary | 
a deformity of the groſſeſt nature. They.” are - 
affected to the laſt degree, and with this aggra- 
i vation, that it 4s an affectation of the groſſeſt | 
nature; for in a word tis affecting to be thought - 
a man of more than ordinary ſenſe, by writing. 
extraordinary nonſenſe; and affecting to be 2 
man of buſineſs by giving orders and 
your meaning in terms which a man of buſin 
may not think himſelf. bound by: for example, 
a tradeſman at Hull writes to his corrtipondent 
at London the . letter. 22 | 


＋ Sin, yours reid have 3 at * luce 
< to reply. Laſt poſt you had bills of loading 
„with invoyce of what had loaden for your 
« account'in Hambro factor bound for ſaid 

port. What have farther orders for ſhall be 
* 


| abe b 1 bn | 
<4; more than 37 C. ish had your orders if m, 
«:part with it at that rate. No ſhips ſtuer che 
411%, Londen fleet 1 roads be- 
fare the late ſtorm, ſo hope they are ſafe: if 
e have not enſur d, pleaſe omit the ſame "ell 
* hear farther; ns In hope | 
** ln | 
% My laft tranſmitted three bills ü 
„ import J. 315. — cc to 
« hand, and accepted, r len in erden 


current to 
15 4 | Tour humble Servant. 


al prerendto ſaythere is nothing in all this letter, 9 
the appearing to have the face of a conſiderable 
dealer, but what may be taken n 
The Hambro factor may be a of a horſe, 
be bound to Fambre', or London. at ſhall be 
diſpatch d may be one thing, or any ching, or 
every thing in a former letter. No ſhips fince 
the 116 may be, no ſhips come in, or no ſhips 
out. The Londen fleet being in the roads, 
it may be London-flect from Hull to London, 
then Lanes — both being often at 
ſea together. The roads may be Tee 
or Grimsby, or indeed any here. | 
By ſuch a way of writing no orders can be 
binding to him that gives them, or to him they 
are given to. A merchant writes to his factor 
at Licon; 


4 Wan to ſend per firſt ſhip 150 cheſts ben | 
of « Seville, and 200 pipes bek Lisbon "Mey 
. N £c * | 


bah aas. > 


4 May value yourſeif pop txeliange 1255 Uö ter 
« ling for the account of abdve orders. Supe 
. 


3 


e - 6 8801212 + ' 
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: AW Aoi oh 
Hunz 0 the order len cn, with 2 
pleaſ to 
he does not pleaſe. The order is 150 cheſts Se- 


ville; tis ſippoled: he means oranges, but it 
m well, or cheſts . 


may be 150 cheſts: 
of oil, or any thing, Lirlas white may be 
wine, or amy thing elſe, tho tis ſuppos d to ba 
wine. He may draw 1a 56 , but he may refuſe 
to accept it if he pleaſes, for any thing ſuc an 
order as that — him. 8 1107 — 

O the con 
explicit, and he ought to — 


nour d, that is, accepted and paid. 
I know this affectation of ſhlw Is acοðα 


majeſtick greatneſs in it; but the beſt morchagts 
in the world arc eomt off from it, and HOW 
chooſe to write plain and infelligibly x" 
leſs ſhould country-tradefmen; citizens and ſhop. 


trade, make uſe of it. 


I'have mentioned this in the beginning of this © 


work, hecauſe indeed it is the beginning of a 


an apprentice, the firſt thing he docs for him; 


after he takes him from behind his counter; 'af- 


ter he lets him into his eompring - houſe und 


you can ſend” un ee 


fend; ſo the factor may let it alone if N | 


— cangew 
on. his drawing on him his me ay | 


very grand, look tnodiſh; and has a kigd:of 


keepers, whoſe buſineſs is plainaeſb and meet | 


tradeſmans buſineſs. When a tradeſman takes 
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'S Sx, I am order d by my make: . B to 


1 By my maſter's oder 2 
n 


und particular, that the dealer may not miſtake, 
eſpecially if it be orders from a tradeſman to 


either of ſuch a quality, or to ſuch a pattern; 
iin which if the goods are made to the colours, 


not refuſe to receive them, and make himſelf 


— For example: 


. 
8 
1 
9 


0, 


13 | — 
his books, and after truſting him with his ore 
private buſineſs, I ſay the firſt thing is to ler 
him write letters to his dealers, and | 
with his friends; and this he does in his maſ- 

ters = ſubſcribing his letters thus: — 


guys. — | 
| { 2088 MG D. 


* - 


Sh baia 


ariſe you. chat . * | 
Or thus: 


Or thus: 
nm, Theſe are by a my maſter's order to give 4 
you notice | 


-OnDpeRs e ee eee 4 


a manufacturer, to-make goods, or to buy goods, 


and of a marketable goodneſs, and within the 
time limited, the perſon ordering them can- 


debtor to the maker. On the contrary, if the 
goods are not of a marketable goodneſs, or 

not to the patterns, or are not ſent within the 
time, the maker ought not to eee b 
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The tradeſman, r 
elſe we may call him, writes to us 
dent at hs Devize in W; PO T9 | 
« 817 The goods you Kent we ll weck 
« are not at all for my purpoſe, 4 of 4 
« ſort which I am at preſent full of: however 
« if you are willing they ſhould lie here; 4. 
« will" take all opportunities to ſel them for 
« your account; otherwiſe, on your firſt orders 
* they ſhall be deliver d to whoever you hall 
direct: and as you had no orders from me 
« for ſuch ſorts of you ''cannior take 
« this ill. But I have here encloſed ſent you 
4 ſive patterns as under markt, '#t6 5, if Fol 
think fit to make me fiſty pieces of 
„ of the ſame weight and — with the 


12 32 3 


« fifty pieces, N. A. B. which I' had from 


you U October, and mixt as exactly as you. 
te can to the encloſed patterns, ten to each 
ce pattern, and can have the ſame to be deli- 
« vered here any time in February next, I ſhall 
<« take them at the fame price which I gave ou 
« for the laſt; and one month after the deli- 
very you may draw upon me for the money, 
A * ſhall be 1 to your content. 


Tarr friend and fran 


« P. G. Lit is dee your Niere 6b flew 
* poſt, intimating that you can or cannot an- 
<«< {wer this order, that I may Bevern WY 
* accordingly. | 


To Mr. H. &. clothier in the Deviee. 


—— 


— 
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as cot ing gr ie 
the ext poſt 46: follows: - mee * * 
N 0 
* Sin, 1 have the — — 
64 224 paſt, with your ordet ſor fiſty fine2dttig- | 
te gets, to be made of the like weight and 
« goodneſs with the two packs; Ne A. L which 
I made for you and ſent laſt Odfabery as ulſo 
tc the five patterns encloſed; matked t to 3, for 
« my direction in the mixture : I give yuu this 
y trouble, according. to your order, to let ou 
tc. know, I have already put the ſaid fifty pieces 
« in hand, and as I am always willigg:to-ferve 
« you to the beſt of my power, and att thank+ 
4 ful for your favours; you may depend upon 
« them within the time, that is to fay,:: ſtime 
te time in February nent, and that they thald be 
« of the like fineneſs and ſubſtance with the 
« other, and as neax to the patterns as pollible : . 
e But in regard our poot ate very craving, and 
ec money at this time very teatce, I beg you 
% will give me leave, {twenty or thirty pieces 
« of them being finiſh d and deliver d to Apen 
te at any time before the remaindet,) to draw 
c fifty pounds on you for preſent occalion : for 
« which I ſhall think my ſelf greatly oblig d, 
« and ſhall give you any ſecurity you pleaſe 
* the reſt ſhall follow within the time. 
« As to the pack of goods in your hands, 
| « which were ſeat up without your order, I am 
ve content they remain in your hands for ſale 
on my account, and deſire you will fell chem 
< as ſœon as you, = my beſt advantage. 
II, &. 
_” 
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Hear is d barmony of buſinels and, every. 
1 the oder is given-plain and expreſs + | 
the clothier anſwers directx to every point e 
here can be no defect in tha correſpondense; 
the diligant clothier, applies immediately to the 
gt, ſorts and dies his — 2 2 1 
tothe patterns, yun cke woe! tothe {pinnas, ſends 
his yarn to the Wezvers, has the pieces bronghs 
* has them to the thicking or fulling- 
—9. —— in . warkhouic, and 
ſonds. up pueudlly: time; perhags 
by the middlo of the month Having ſeatiup 
twenty piects five weeks before, the ware- 
houſekeeper to oblige him, pays his bill of. 50 l. 
ad a month after the reſt art ſem in, he den 
for the reſt of the money, and his bills are 


* punQually paid; * ———— of this ex- 


act Writing and anſ 
The warthouſckeeper 1 ving che order from 


. bis merchant, is furniſht in time, and obliges 
cuſtomer ; then ſays he td lis ſer rams Jelly - 
this H. G. of — ws works 
c man, undcritands his buſineſs; and muy be 
<« depended on: I ſee if I have an obderito 
give that requires any exaftrcs;:antl honefi 
« uſage, he is my tnan ; he naderſtanda orders 
when they are dont; goes tu Work immedi- 
« ately, and atſwers them pumſtuallyßxßx/ 
Again, the clothict at Dr viar ſuys to his hau 
. man, or perhaps his ſon, © This Mr. H. avery 
e is worthobliging ; his orders 
« ace 10 plain and ſu direſt a mah cannor:imiG 
« take, and if the. goods: are. made. honelly 


< and to his time, * ones money: bats 
> - 


cc arc 


a on "the! — en 

given, they are doubtfully obſerved; and When 
the goods come to town, the merchant diſſikes 
them, the warchouſeman ſhufffes em back b. 
on the clothier, to lie for his account, 
ing they are not made to his order; the clothieris 
diſcouraged, and for want of his money diſcres 
dited, and all their correſpondence is confuſtona 
ner rage in CG an bens nee credit. 
Te G . 
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RN my lat 1 gre yo Mu: my thoughts for 
the inſtruction of young tradeſmen! in 
ans writing letters with orders, and anſwer- 
ing orders, and eſpecially about the proper ſtile 
wy a'tradeſman's letters, which I hinted ſhould - 
be plain and eaſy, free in language, and direct 
to the purpoſe intended; give me leave tog 
on with the ſubject a little farther, as I think 
dis uſeful in another Part of 1 tradeſiman's cor- 
dence. [37 39 em 
1 might have toake Se apology to you for 

| urging tradeſmen. to write a: plain and eaſy 
ſtile ; let me add to. you, that the tradeſmen 
_ not be offended at Yor. condenining them 
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1 ir Me to- 21 plai 
— and familiar language is the beauty c 
fl, eee. and is the excellency of all 
" WH writing, on whatever ſubject, or to whatever 
| perſans they-ate we write or ſpeak. The end of 
| ſpecch is that men might undetſtand one ano- 
| ther's meaning i certainly that ſpeech, of. that 
way of ſpeaking which is moſt 1 
ood, is the beſt way of ſpeaking. If 509 an 
was to ask me; which would ay eas ta be 
perfect ſtile, or language, I would ani 
that in which a man ſpeaking to five hundre; 
people, of all common and various capacities, 
idiots ot lunaticks excepted, ſhould be under- * 
ſtood by them all in the ſame manner with 
one another; and in the ſame ſenſe. whieh the 
ſpeaker intended to be underſtood, this would 
certainly be a moſt petfect ſtile. 
ALL exotic ſayings, dark and ambiguous ſpeak- 
ings, affected words, and as I. Aid in my laſt, 
abridgment, or words cut off, as they are fool- | 
iſh and improper in buſineſs; ſo indeed A 
they in any other things; hard words and af- 
fectation of ſtile in buſineſs; is like bombaſt ii 
poctryz à kind of tumbling 8 ang no- 
thing of the kind can be mote ric 
THz nicety of writing in buſineſs, "conſis 
chiefly, in giving every fpecies of goods their 
trading names for there are certain peculiarj- 
ties in the trading language, which are to be 
obſcrv'd as the greateſt proprieties, and without 
Which the language your letters ate written in 
would be obſcure, and the tradeſmen you write 


to would not underſtand * fot * if 
700 


/ 
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you write to your factor at Lisbon, or at Calis | 


to make your returns in hard ware, he unden. 


ſtands you, and ſends you ſo many bags of 
pieces of eight. So if a merchant comes to 


me to hire a ſmall ſhip of me, and tells me 


tis for the pipin trade; or to buy a veſſel, and 


tells me he intends. to make a pipiner of het, 
the meaning is, that ſhe is to run to Seville | 
for oranges; or to Malaga for lemons. I 


he ſays he intends to ſend her for a lading 
of fruit, the meaning is, ſhe is to go to AA. 
cant, Denia, or Xevia, on the coaſt of Spain, 
for LR ins of the ſun; or to Malaga for Mala- 
N raiſins. Thus in the home trade in England, 
if in Kent a man tells me he is to go among 
the night riders, his meaning is he is to go a 


carrying wool to the ſea-· ſhore; the people that 
uſually run the wool off in boats, are called 


owulers; thoſe that ſteal. cuſtoms, ſmugglers; 
and the like. In a word, there is a kind of 


a cant in trade, which a tradeſman ought to 


know, as the beggars and ſtrollers know the 
gypſy cant, which none can ſpeak but them- 


ſelves; and this in letters of buſineſs is allow- 


able, and indeed they cannot underſtand one 


another without it. >» ly 
A brickmaker being hired by a brewer to 
make ſome bricks for him at his country-houſe, 


"Wrote to the brewer that he could not go for- 
Ward unleſs he had two or three load of fp. 
niſb; and that otherwiſe his bricks would coft 


him ſix or ſeven chaldron of coals extraordi- 
nary, and the bricks would not be ſo good and 


hard neither by a Stein deal, when they were 
* burrit, C 


_— db FR 3 | 


1 mm i AR Mike 
ſhould go or he could, Tho i dbe e 
8 1 IJ; ind en 10 [daniſh ſhould be 

Accor Singh, the e Weck 10 


which frighted 't | out. 
his ſenſes. The caſe was this, the btewers for- 
merly mixt molaſſes with their alc, to ſweeten, 
it, and abate the quantity.of malt, molaſſes be- 
ing at that time much cheaper, in proportion: 
and this they call d ſhaniſh, not being wil 
that people ſhould' know it. Again, the bric 
makers All about London, do Mix ſca-coal- 
aſhes, ' or layſtal-ſtüff, as we call it, with | their 
clay of which they make brick, and by that, 
ſhift Mey eight chaldron of coals out of cle> 
ven, a" oportion to What other people uſe 
to bar em with ; and thee aſhes they e 
ſhaniſh.. 78 
Thus the tebeld rerins Gf art in evety par: | 
ticular buſineſs are to be obſerved ;, of which I 
ſhall ſpeak to you in its turn: I. name "FM 
here to intimate, that when 1 am ſpeakin 
plain writing in matters of buſineſs, it in 
underſtood with an allowance, for all 5 
things: and a tradeſman muſt be not only al- 
lowed to uſe them in his ſtile, but cannot 
write proper without them; it is a particular 
excellence in a tradeſman to be able to know 
all the terms of art in every ſeparate buſineſs, 
ſo as to be able to ſpeak or write to any par- 
ticular handicraft or manufacturer in his own 
dialect; and it is as neceſſary as it is for a ſea- 
D2 man 
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man to underſtand the names of al the friend 
things belonging to a ſhip. N 

dnn 8 wal 
1 fay that a tradeſman ſhould. write plain and 
explicit, for theſe things belong to, and ate pay, 
of the language of trade. 

Bur even theſe terms of art, or cuſtomary 
expreſſions, are not to be uſed with affeQation, 
and with a needleſs repetition, where ey ac 
not called for. 

"Von ſhould. a tradeſman write thoſe. aut 
the way words, tho' 'tis in. the way of the. 
neſi he writes about, to any other perſon, who 
he knows, or hes che believe, does not 
tinderſtand them; I ſay, he ought not to write 
in thoſe terms to ſuch, . becauſe it rao a kind 
of oſtentation, and a triumph over the ignarance. 
of the perſon they arc written to, unleſs at the, 
very ſame time you add an explanation of the 
terms, ſo as to make them aſſuredly int 


at the place, and to the perſon to whom. they, 


are ſent. 
=» tradeſman, in ſuch caſes, like a a parſan; 


ſhould ſuit his language to his auditory 5 and it 
would be as ridiculous for a tradeſman to write 
a letter fill'd with the peculiarities of this or 
that particular trade, which trade he knows the 
petſon he writes to is ignorant of, and the 
terms wheteof he is unacquainted with, as it 
would be for a miniſter to quote Chry/otome 
and St. Auſtin, and repeat at large all their 
ſayings in the Greek and the Latin, in a coun- 
try church among a parcel of plowmen and far: 
mers. Thus a ſailor writing a letter to a ſuv: 


n gecon, 


* youre \ "> 4 2 
© Englith ahm 3 
gebn, told him he had a ſwelling on the North- | 
Eaſt ſide of his face, that his windward leg be- 
ing hurt by a bruiſe, it ſo put him out of trim 
that he always heel'd to ſtarboard when he made - 
freſh way, and ſo run to. leeward till he was 
often forced aground ; then he deſired him to 
give him ſome directions how to put himſelf 
into a ſailing poſture again. Of all which the 
ſargeon underſtood little more than that he 
— a ſwelling on his face, and a bruiſe in his 
bs would be a very egy ings if tradeſmen 
had all their /exicon technicum at their fingers 
ends; I mean, (for pray remember that I ob» 
ſerve my own rule, not to uſe a hard word with- 
out explaining it,) that every tradeſman woul 
ſtudy ſo the terms of art of other trades, that 
he might be able to ſpeak to every manufacturer 
or artiſt in his own language, and underſtand 


would make trade be a kind of univerſal lan- 
guage, and the particular marks they are oblig'd 
to, would be like the notes of muſic, an uni- 
verſal character, in which all the tradeſmen in 
England might write to one another in the 
language and characters of their ſeveral trades, 
and be as intelligible to one another as the 
miniſter is to his people, and perhaps much - 
more. | 

I therefore recommend it to eyery youn 


FT. ,: S_ ac Ar not. ww ted 


tradeſman to take all occaſions to converſe with 
N mechanicks of every kind, and to learn the 
F particular language of their buſineſs; not the 
'- 24mcs' of their tools only, and the way of 
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them when they -talk'd one to another; this 
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| working with their. inſtruments as well as Fand 
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Bas its noſtrums, „ and its little made. word 
Which they often pride themſelves In, 1 


which yet are uſeful to them on ſome occaſion 


or other. 


© Turns are many advantages to a tradeſman 


in thus having a general knowledge of the 


terms of art, and the cant, as J call it, of every 


buſineſs; and particularly this, that they could 
not be impoſed upon ſo eafily by other tradeſ- 
men, when they came to deal with them. 
Ir you come to deal with a tradeſman or 
handicraftſman, and talk his own language to 


him, he preſently ſuppoſes you 'underſtand his 


buſineſs; that you know what you come about; 
that you have judgment in his goods, or in his 


art, and cannot eaſily be impos d upon; accord- 


ingly he treats you like a man that is not to 
be cheated, comes cloſe to the point, and does 
not croud' you with words, and rattling talk to 


ſet out his wares, and to cover their defects; 


he finds you know where to look or feel for 


the defect of things, and how to judge of uy 


'worth. For example : 

What trade has more hard words and pecu- 
lar ways attending it, than that of a jockey, or 
horſe- courſer, as we call them? have they all the 
parts of the horſe, and all the diſeaſes attend- 
ing him, neceſſary to be mentioned in the mar- 
ket upon every occaſion of buying or bargain- 
ing: A jockey will Kno you at firſt ſight, when 
you do but'go round 'a horſe, or at the firſt 
word you jay about 2 Whether you are a 


dealer, | 


O, ſays the jockey to his fellow, he underſtands 


* : 
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dealer, as they call themſelves, or a tran 
you begin well, if you take up the h 


if you bid his ſervant open his mouth, or g 
about it your ſelf like a workman, if you ſpeak 
of his ſhapes or goings in the proper words; 


a horſe, he ſpeaks the language; then he knows 
you are not to be cheated, or at leaſt not ſo ca- 
fily : but if you go aukwardly to work, whiſper 
to your man you bring with you, to ask every 
thing for you, cannot handle the horſe your 
ſelf, or ſpeak the language of the trade, he falls 
upon you with his flouriſhes, and with a flux 
of horſe · rhetorick impoſes upon you with oaths 
and aſſeverations, and, in a word, conquers you 
with the meer clamour of his trade. 
| Tavs if you go to a garden to buy flowers, 
plants, trees and greens, if you know what you 
go about, know the names of flowers, or ſim- 
ples, or greens; know the particular beauties 
of them, when they are fit to remove, ank 
when to lip and draw, and when not; what 
colour is ordinary, and what rare; when a 
flower is rare, and when ordinary; the gardener = 
preſently talks to you as to a man of art, tells 
you that you are a lover of art, a friend to a 
floriſt, ſhews you his exoticks, his green-houſe, 
and his. ſtores; ; what he has ſet out, and what 
he has budded or inarch'd, and the like: but if 
he finds you have none of the terms of art, 
know little or nothing of the names of plants, 
or the nature of planting, he picks your pocket 
mans ſhews you a fine trimm'd fuz-buſh for a 
D 4 juniper, 


. 
e's foot 
right, if you handle him in — proper places, 
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iper, fells you common pinks for painred 
adies, an ordinary rulip for a rarity, and the 
like: Thus 1 faw a gardener ſell a gentlemay 
a, large yellow auriculas, that is to fay, 4 n. 
ning away, for a curious flower, and take a great 
price; it ſeems the gentleman was a lover of 4 
good yellow, and tis known that when nature 
in the auricula is exhauſted, and bas ſpent her 
ſtrength in ſhewing a fine flower, aps ſome 
years upon the ſame root, ſhe faints at laſt, and 
then turns into a yellow, which yellow ſhall be 
bright and pleaſant the firſt year, and look ve- 
ry well to one that knows nothing of it, tho 
another year it turns pale, and at length almoſt 
white: This the gardeners call a ran flower, 
and this they put upon the gentleman for a 
rarity, only be<auſe he diſcover'd at his coming 
that he knew nothing of the matter. The ſame 
gardener ſold another perſon a root of white 
painted thyme for the right Marum Syriacum; 
and thus they do every day. 

A perſon goes into a brickmaker's field to 
view his clamp, and buy a load of bricks; he 
reſolyes to ſee them loaded becauſe he would 
have good ones; but not underſtanding the 
goods, and ſeeing the workmen loading them 
where they were hard and well burnt, but look d 
white and grey, which to be ſure were the beſt 
of the bricks, and which perhaps they would 
not have done if he had not been there to look 
on them, they ſuppoſing he underſtood which 
were the beſt; but he in the abundance of his 
ignorance finds fault with them, becauſe they 
Were not a good colour, and did not look. red, 
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and telling the buyer they would give res ne 
— — their. hands from 
the grey hard well-barnt bricks to the ſoft * ſam- 
ell Fhalf-burne bricks; which they were glad to 
diſpoſe of, and which no body that had under» 
ſtood them, would have taken off their hands. 
I mention theſe lower things, becauſe I would 
ſair my writing to the und of the 
meaneſt people, and ſpeak of frauds uſed in the 
moſt ordinary trades ; but it is the like in al- 
moſt all the goods a tradeſman can deal in. If 
you go to Warwickſhire to buy cheeſe, you de- 
mand the cheeſe of the firſt make, becauſe that 
is the beſt. If you go to Sufolk to buy butter, 
you refuſe the butter of the firſt make, becauſe 
that is not the beſt, but you bargain for the right 
rowing butter, which is the butter that is made 
when the cows are turn'd into the grounds where 
the graſs has been mow'd; and the hay carried 
off, and grown again, and ſo in many other 


caſes; Theſe things demonſtrate the advantages 


there are to a tradeſman, in his being throughly 
inform'd of the terms of art, and the peculiari- 
tics belonging ta every particular buſineſs, which 
therefore I call the language of trade. 

As a merchant ſhould underſtand all langua- 
ges, at leaſt, the languages of thoſe countrics 
which he trades to, or correſponds with, and 
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* Sammell is a term of art the brick · makers uſe for thoſe 
* bricks which are not well-burnt, and which generally look 
. Af a pale red colour, and as fair as the other, but are ſoft. 
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the Wa and uſages of thoſe countries as to 
their commerce; ſo an Zng/zſb tradeſman ought 
to underſtand all the — of trade, within 
the circumference of his own country at Ty 


and particularly of ſuch, as he may by any 
the conſequences of his commerce, come to 
any way concern'd with. ' - 
ESPECIALLY it is his buſineſs to acquaint im- 
ſelf with the terms and trading ſtile, as I call it, 
of thoſe trades which he buys of; as to thoſe 
he ſells to, ſuppoſing he ſells to thoſe who ſell 
again, 'tis their buſineſs to underſtand him, not 
his to underſtand them; and if he finds they do 
not underſtand him, he will not fail to make 
their ignorance be his advantage, unleſs he is 
honeſter and more conſcientious in his dealings 
than moſt of the tradeſmen of this age — : 


to be. 
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SOR IV. 


Of the Tradeſman acquainting bimſelf with. 
all baſs meſs in general. 


SIR, | 


A very glad that what I have written 
you in my former letters, for the inſtru- 
ction of young tradeſmen, ſuits your de- 
ſign. LIhave, according to your requeſt, perſued 
the ſubject in another letter, which 1 hope will 
be * to yout latisfaction. 


Ir 
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. Ir is the judgment of. ſome experienced tradeſ· 
men, that no man ought to go from one buſi- 
neſs to another, and launch out of the trade or 
cmployment he was bred to; Tyactent fabrilia 
Fabri, Every man to his own buſineſs: and n 
tell us men never thrive when they do ſo. 

I will not enter into that diſpute | here. 1 

know ſome very good and encouraging exam- 
ples of the contrary, and which ſtand: as re- 
markablc inſtances, or as cxceptions to the ge- 
neral rule: But let that be as it will; ſometimes 
providence eminently calls men out of one em- 
ploy into another, out of a ſhop into a ware- 
houſe, out of a. warchouſe into a ſhop, out of 
a ſingle hand into a partnerſhip; and the like 3 
and they trade one time here, another time 
there, and with very good ſucceſs too. But I 
ſay, be that as it will, a tradeſman ought ſo 
far to acquaint himſelf with buſineſs, that he 
ſhould not be at a loſs to turn his hand to this 
or that trade, as occaſion preſents, whether in 
or out of the way of his ordinary dealing, as we 
have often ſeen done in London and other pla- 
ces, and ſometimes with good ſucceſs. 

TH1s acquainting himſelf with buſineſs does 
not intimate that he ſhould learn eyery trade, or 
enter into the myſtery of every employment; 
that cannot well be; but that he ſhould have a 
true notion of buſineſs in general, and a know- 
ledge how and in what manner it is carried on; 
that he ſhould know where every manufacture 
is made, and how bought at firſt hand; that he 
ſhould know which are the proper markets, and 


what the t kinds of goods to exchange 
4 at 


at thoſe markets; that he Dowd'k y the man? 
ner how every manufacture is and the | 
method of their fale. 
Ir cannot be — nw was ſhould have 
judgment in the choice of all kinds of goods, 
though in a great many he may have judgment | 
too; but there is a general underſtanding in 
trade, which every tradeſman both may and 
ought to arrive to ; and this perfealy qualifies 
him to. engage in any new undertaking, and 
to embark with other perſons better qualified 
than himſelf, in any new trade which he was not 
in before; in which, tho” he may not have 4 
particular knowledge and judgment in the goods 
they are to deal in, or to make; yet having the 
benefit of the knowledge his new partner is 
maſter of, and being himſelf apt to take in all 
additional lights, he ſoon becomes experienc'd, 
and the knowledge of all the other parts of bu- 
ſineſs qualifies him to be a ſufficient partner; for 
example, A. B. was bred a dry-falter, and hg 
goes in partner with C. D. a ſcarlet-dyer, cal. 
led a bow-dyer, at Wandſworth. 

As a falter, A. B. has had experience enough 
in the materials for dying, as well ſcarlets as l 
other colours, and underſtands very well the buy. \ 

ing of cocheneal, indigo, gauls, ſhumach, log: 
wood, fuſtick, madder, and the likez ſo that ho 
does his part very well. C. D. is an experien- 
ced ſcarlet-dycr, but now doubling their ſtock, 
they fall into a larger work, and they dye bays 
and ſtuffs and other goods into differing colours, 
as occaſion requires; and this brings them ta 


an equality in the buſineſs, and by hiring good 
J 


gere rats they bo on very well e, I 


Tas like happens. often when a tradeſman 
turns his hand from one trade to — — — 
when he embarks, either in | 
of it, in any new buſineſs, fs ſoppos' be fol 
dom changes hands in ſuch a, manner without 
ſome ſuch ſuitable perſon to join with, or that 
he has ſome. experienced head work · man to di- 

rect him, which, if that work - man proves 22 

is as well as a partner. On the n 
own application and indefatigable induſtyy — 
plies the want of judgment: Thus I have kno | 
ſeveral tradeſmen turn their hands from one bu · 
ſineſs to another, or from one trade entitely to 
another, and very often with good ſucceſs; for 
example, I have ſeen a confectioner turn a ſugar- 
baker, another a diſtiller; an apothecary turn 
chymiſt, and not a few turn phyſicians, and prove 
very good phyſicians too, aer ber 
yond what I am ſpeaking of. 

Bur my argument turns upon this (viz. ) that 
a tradeſman ought to be able to turn his hand 
to any thing; that is to ſay, to lay down one trade, 
and take up another, if occaſion leads him to it, 
and if he le ſees an evident view of profit, and ad- 
vantage in it; and this is only done by his hav- 
ing a general knowledge of trade, ſo as to have a 
capacity of judging, and by but juſt looking upon 
what is offer d or propos d, he ſees as much at 
firſt view as others do by long enquiry, , and with 
the judgment of many adviſers. 

Wu I am thus ſpeaking of the tradeſinan's 
being _ of — a Ag of things, 

it 
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it occurs with a force not to be reſiſted,” hee * 
ſhould add, he is hereby fencetl againſt bubbles 
amd projects, and againſt thoſe fatal people call'd 
projectors, who are indeed among tradefimen' as! 
birds of prey are among the innocent fowls, (big.) 
devourers and deſtroyers: A tradeſman cannot | 
be too well arm'd, nor too much caution'd a- 
gainſt thoſe ſort of people; they are conftantly. 
ſurrounded with them, and are as much in jeo-* / 
pardy from them, as a man in a croud is of 
having his pocket pick'd, nay almoſt as a man 
is when in a croud of pick-pockets, 1 " il 
| NorriNG ſecures the tradeſman againſt thoſe | 
men ſo well, as his being throughly knowing i 
buſineſs, having a judgment to weigh all the 
deluſive ſchemes and the fine promiſes of the 
wheedling projector, and to fee which are like- 
ly to anſwer, or Which not; to examine all his 
ſpecious pretences, his calculations and figures, 
and ſee whether they are as likely to anſwer the 
end, as he takes upon him to ſay they will ; to 
make allowances for all his fine flouriſhes and 
outſides, and then to judge for himſelf : A pro- 
jector, is to a tradeſman a kind of incendiary ; - 
he is in a conſtant plot to blow him up, or ſet 
fire to him; for projects are generally as fatal to 
a tradeſman, as fire in a magazine of gan-pow? 
der. 
TE honeſt kun is always in danger, 
and cannot be too wary ; and therefore to for- 
tify his judgment, that he may be able to guard 
againſt ſuch people as theſe, is one of the moſt 
neceſſary things I can-do for him. | 


Is 


2 Trad ies; -- © 
Ix order then to direct the tradeſman how to 
furniſh himſelf thus with a needful ſtock of tra- 
ding knowledge, - firſt, I ſhall propoſe to him 
to converſe with tradeſmen chiefly: he that will 
be a tradeſman ſhould confine himſelf within 
his own ſphere : never was the gazette ſo full of 
the advertiſements of commiſſions of bankrupt - 
as ſince. our ſhop-keepers are ſo much engaged 
in parties, form'd into clubs to hear news, and 
read journals and - politicks ; in ſhort, when 
tradeſmen. turn ſtateſmen, they ſhould cither 
ſhut up their ſhops, or hire e 2 to 
look after them. ‚ 
Tax” known ſtory of the inen is very 
inſtructive, who, in his abundant concern for the 
- publick, run himſelf out of his buſineſs into a 
jayl ; and even when he was in priſon, could 
not ſleep. for the concern he had for the liber- 
ties of his dear country: the man was a good 
patriot, but a bad ſhop-keeper ; and indeed ſhould 


rather have ſhut up his ſhop, and got a commiſ- 


ſion in the army, and then he had ſerved his 
country in the way of his calling. But I d 
ſpeak to this more in its turn, ' 

My preſent ſubject is not the negative, whe he 
ſhould not do, but the affirmative, what he ſhould 
do: I ſay; he ſhould take all occaſions to con- 
verſe within the circuit of his own ſphere, that 
is, dwell upon the.ſubje& of trade in his con- 
verſation, and ſort with and converſe among 
tradeſmen as much as he can ; as writing teach- 
es to write, ſcribendo diſtis ſcribere, ſo conver- 
ſing among tradeſmen will make him a tradeſ- 
man. I need not explain this ſo critically as ” 

re 


- tell: you 1 8 mould conſine or fe- 
ſtrain himſelf entirely from all manner of com- 
verſation but among his own claſs : Lfhall ſpeak: 
to that in its place alſo, A tradeſman may on 
occaſion kecp company with gentlemen as well 
as other people; nor is a trading man, bif he is a 
man of ſenſe, unſuitable or unprofitable for a 
gentleman to converſe with, as occaſion requires; 
and you will often find, that not private gentle- 
men only, but even minifters of ſtate, privy 
counſcllors, members of parliament,, and per- 
ſons of all ranks in the government, find it for 
their purpoſe to converſe with tradeſmen, and 
ate not aſham d to acknowledge, that a tradeſ- 
man is ſometimes qualified to inform them it 
the moſt diſſicult and intricate, as well as the 
moſt urgent affairs of government: and this has 
been the reaſon, why ſo many tradeſmen have 
been adyanc'd to honours and dignities above 
their ordinary rank, as Sir Charles Duncomùe, 
a goldſmith; Sir Henry Farneſe, who was ori- 
ginally a retail hoſter 3 Sir Charles Cook; late ont 
of the board of trade, a merchant :; Sir Joſab 
Child, originally a very mean tradeſman; the 
late Mr. Lownaes, bred a ſcrivener; and many 
others too many to name. 
Bur theſe are inſtances of men call'd out of 
their lower ſphere for their eminent uſefulneſs, 
and their known capacities, being firſt known 
to be diligent and induſtrious men in theit 
private and lower ſpheres; ſuch advancements 
make good the words of the wiſe man, | Seef 
thou a man diligent in baſmeſs, he ſhall: ſtand 


before princes, he ſhall not ſtand Waker mean _ 
1 


— 


—— 
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Fr * the. mean time the tradeſman's proper bur 
finels is in his ſhop ot warchouſe, and among 
his own claſs or rank of people; there he fers 
how / other men go on, and ithere he learns how 
to go on himſelf i thete he ſees how other mem 
thrive, and learns to thrive himſelf ; tliext he 
heats all th news, as for ſtate news and 
politicks, tis none of his buſineſs ; there he 
learns how to buy, and there he gets oftentimes _ -? 
opportunities to ſell; there he hears of all the 
diſaſters in trade, who breaks, and why; what 
ſuch and ſuch a man to misfortunes and 
diſaſters; and ſces the various Ways how men 
go down in the world; as well as the arts and 
management, by which den en nothing riſs | 
to wealth and eftates: | 
Here he ſees the ſeriptiite itſelf emal 
and his neighbour tradeſman, a. wholcfale ha- 
berdaſher, in ſpight of a good. underſtanding, 
in ſpight of: à good beginning, and in ſpight 
of the moſt indefatigable induſtry, ſink in his 
circumſtances; loſe his credit, then his ſtoek, and 
then break and become bankrupt, while ws be 
man takes more pains to be poor, than ons, 
do to grow rich. Trek © 
THERE on the other hand he ſees G. D. 
a plodding weak headed, but laborious wreteh, 
of a confin d genius, and that can't look a quar 
ter of a mile from his ſhop- door into the world, 
and beginning with little ar nothing, yet xiſes 
apace in the meer road of huſineſs, in which he 
goes on like the miller's horſe, who being tied 
to the paſt is turn d round by the very wheel, - 
which he turns round himſelf; and this l 5 
E 
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ſhall get money + tnfaibly, . Ne chen 
be knows not hou, and no body dle Laus 
hg. 2d 
HEA he bern R. M in d he teme 
trade, and there he fees M. F. ſtarw'd for want 
of trade, and from all theſe obſervations he may 
learn uſeful to himſelf, and ſit to 
guide his own meaſures, that he may not fall 
into the ſame miſchief which he ſces others ſidiæ 
under, and that he may take the advantege of | 
that prudence which others riſe by. 
ALL theſe things will naturally occur to him 
in his converſing among his fellow-tr en 
a ſettled little ſociety of trading people, who 
underſtand buſineſs, and are carrying on trade 
in the ſame manner with himſelf, no matter 
whether they are of the very fame trades, or no, 

and perhaps better not of the ſame, ſuch\ a ſo- 
cicty, I ſay, ſhall, if due obſervatioms are made 
from it, teach the tradeſman more. than his ap- 
renticeſhip ; for there he lcarnt the operation, 
he learns the progre ſſion ; his apprentice- 
hip is his grammar-ſchool, this is his univer- 
 fity behind his maſter's counter, or in his warc- 
' houſe; he learnt the firſt rudiments of trade, but 
here he learns the trading ſciences; here he cames 
ro learn the arcana, ſpeak the language, underſtand 
the meaning of every thing, of which before he 
only lcarnt the beginning: the apprenticeſhip 
Ainducts him, and leads him as the nurſe the child; 
this finiſhes him; there he learnt the beginning 
of trade, here he ſees it in its fall extent; in a 
word, there he learnt to trade, here he is made a 
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2 mans 49 
Lr no tradeſman object, chat in the _ 
r on I ſpeak of, there. is ſo many groſs 
things (aid, and ſo many ridiculous things ar- | 
gued upon, there being al ways a great many weak 

empty heads among the ſhop-keeping trading 
world : . this may be granted without any im- 
peachment of what I have advanced; for where 
ſhall a man. converſe, and fiad no fools in the 
ſociety? and where ſhall he hear the weightieſt 
things debated, and not a great many empty weak 
things offer d, out of which nothing can be learn- 
ed, and from · which We en a 
for e nibil nihilo fit? 

Bur noowithfianding let me fill inf ap 
- it to the tradeſman to keep company with tradeſ- 
men; let the fool run on in his own way; let 
the talkative green-apron rattle in his own way ; 
let the manufacturer and his factor ſquabble and 
brangle; the grave ſelf. conceited puppy, who 

was born a boy, and will die before he is a inan, 
> chatter and ſay a great deal of nothing, and talk 
his neighbours to death; out of every one you 
will learn ſomething; they are all tradeſmen, 
and there is always ſomething for a young tradef- 
man fo learn from them. 

IF underſtanding but a lictle French, you were 4 
to converſe every day a little among ſome 8 
1 neighbouthood, and ſuppoſe 
thoſe Frenchmen, you — kept company with, _ 
were every one of them fools, meer, ignorant, 
empty, fooliſh fellows; there mighe 


= 
learnt from their ſenſe, but you'd ſtill learn Fr 


from em, if it was no more than the tone and 
accent, and the ordinary words uſual in convet- 
ſation. | "= 81 es 


3 e Complete 

I Tuus Among yout filly empty, tradeſmen; | ler 
them be as fooliſh and empty other ways as vou 
can ſuggeſt, tho yo can leatn no philoſophy 
from them, you may learn many things in trade 
from them, and ſomething from every one 3 
for tho' it is not abſolutely neceſſary that cvery 
tradeſman ſhould be a philoſopher, yet every 
tradeſman in his way knows ſomething that 85 

ven a philoſopher may learn from. 

I knew a. philoſopher that was excellently 

Skill'd in the noble ſcience or ſtudy of aſtrono- 
my, who told me he had ſome years ſtudied for 
ſome ſimily, or proper alluſion, to explain to 
his ſcholars the phenomena of the ſun's motion 
round its own axis, and could neyer happen up- 
on one to his mind, till by accident he ſaw his 
maid Betty trundling her mop : ſurpris d with? 
the exactneſs of the motion to deſcribe the thing 
he wanted, he goes into his ſtudy, calls his pu- 
pils about him, and tells them that Betty, who 
herſelf knew nothing of the matter, could ſhew 
them the ſun revolving about itſelf in a more 
lively manner than ever he could. According- 
-ly. Betty was call'd, and bad bring out her mop, 
when placing his ſcholars in a due poſition, op- 
poſite not to the face of the maid, . but to her 
-left fide, ſo that they could ſee the end of the 
mop, when it whiftF'd round upon her arm; they 
took it immediately; there was the broad headed 
nail in the center, Which was as the body of the 

- ſun; and the thrums whisking round, flinging 
the water about every way by innumerable little, 
ſtreams, deſcribing exactly the rays of the ſun 
darting light from the center to the whole ſyſtem. 
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Engliſh — 5 7* 2M 
Ie ignorant Betty, by the natural conſequenet 
of her operation inſtructed the aſtronomer, why: 
may -n6t the meaneſt ſhoemaker or pedlar, by | 
the ordinary ſagacity of his trading wir, tho! it 
may be indeed very ordinary, coarſe and un- 
look d for, communicate ſom ething, give ſome 
uſeful hint, dart ſome ſudden thought into the 
mind of the obſerving tradeſman, Which he 
| ſhall make his uſe of, nd apply to his own ad- 
vantage in trade, when at the ſame time he that 
gives ſuch hint ſhall himſelf, like Berry and her 
mop, know nothing of the matter! 
Exxxx tradeſman is ſuppoſed to manage his 
| buſineſs his own. way ; and generally ſpeaking 
moſt tradeſmen have ſome ways peculiar and 
particular to themſelves; which they either de- 
rived from the maſters WhO taught them, or 
from the experience of things, or from ſome+- 
thing in the courſe of their buſineſs, which ha 
not happen d to them before. 
AnD thoſe little noſtrums are oftentime vi 
ptoperly, and with advantage communicated: 
from one to another; one tradeſman finds out 
a ncarer way of buying than another, another 
finds a vent for what is bought beyond What 
his neighbour knows of, and theſe in time 
come to be learned of bf. their n 
ronverſation.- 
I am. not for cant the fradefnas foom 
keeping better company, as occaſion and leiſurs 
requires; I allow the tradeſman to act the gen- 
tleman ſometimes, and that even for conyErſa- 
tion, at leaſt if his underſtanding and capacl- 
y make him 8 them _ | 
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till his buſineſs: hs ag ha hat — 
rarik. The converfation of gentlemen, and 
what they call keeping good company, may ba 
uſed as a diverſion, or as an excurſion, but his 
ſtated ſociety muſt be with his neighhours, and 
people in trade; men of bufinefs are compa- 
. nions for men of buſineſs; with gentlemen he 
may converſe pleaſantly, but here he con verſes 
profitably ; tradeſmen arc always profitable to 
one another; as: they always gain by trading 
together, ſo they never loſe by converſing to- 
gether; if they do not get money, they gain 
knowledge in buſineſs, improve their experi- 
ence, and ſee farther and farther into the world. 

A man of but an ordinary penctratiom will 
improve himſelf by converſing in matters of 
trade with men of trade; by the experience of 
the old tradeſmen they learn caution and pru- 
dence, and by the raſhneſs and the miſcarriages 
of the young, they learn what are the miſchiets 
mar themſelves may be expoſed to. x 

AGAIN, in converſing with men of trade, 
they get trade; men firſt talk together, then 
teal together; many a good bargain is made, 
and many a pound gained, where nothing was 
expected, by mere caſual coming to talk” toge- 
ther, without knowing any thing of the matter 
before they met: The tradeſmens meetings att 
like the merchants exchange, where they mar 

nager, negotiare, and indeed beget aſus with 
one another. 

Ir no tmdeſman miſtake me in this p 

I am not encouraging them to leave their 
ond warehouſes, go to tavetus and! abe · houſes, 


and 
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ben Bath 
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and ſpend thelt time thete i enzeceſfary ptal- 
te, which indeed is nothing but ſorting” and 


dtinking ; chis is not meeting to do buſineſs; 
but to neglect buſineſs. Or den L mall n 
fully to yo in a letter by ff... 
Zur the tradeſmen converſing with one an- 
other which 1 Mean, is the taking ſuitable des 
esſions to diſcoarſe with their fellow tradeſmen, 
meeting them in the way of their duſineR; and 
roving their ſpare houts together; to leave 
— ſhops; and quit their ebunters in the! pro 
per ſeaſons for l Would 
de a prepoſterous negligenct, would be geing 
out of buſineſs c gain buſintiſs, and would bs J 
cheating themſelves inſtead of 4mproving/thenw = 
ſelves; the proper hours of bulinels art ſacted 
ro the ſhop and the wareheufe; he that goth 
out of the order of trade; let che preteneb of 
buſineſd be WRat ir wilh loſts his buſineſs; nt 
cactcaſes it; and will, if continacd, lee dd 
credit of his coriduet in r carey. ' 21140] 
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F 
of buligefs, as it appears by his frequent 
* 4 advice to chem, Prov. xviii.g: He 
foe, He rhar i. forhful im beſt, is nb, 
N 1 9 fo 
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De (umpleie 
t9chim that it 4 great waſter > and in another 
N The ſluggard ſhall: be clothed in rag 
1 1. or to that purpoſe. On the con? 
trary, the fame; wiſe man, by way of encoug 
ragement, tells them, The dil. * * hand maketh N 
rich; Prov. x. 4. and, The ent ſball bear 
rule, bur the ſlothful, ſhall be _ tribute. 
A NSGr IN gan give a. greater. proſpect of 
thriring to a young tradeſman, than his'own. 
diligence; it fills himſelf with hope, and gives 
him credit to all that know him; without ap- 
plication nothing in this world goes forward ag 
Would do: let che man have the. moſt per- 
Tet. knowledge, of his trade, and the; beſt 'ſitua- 
tion for his hop, yęt without applicatign,ng+ 
thing will garon; What is the ſhop without 
The maſter} What the books without the book 
Keeper, the calh without, the, caſh - keeper, what 
the credit without the mag!, Hark how the 
Btople talk of ſuch conduit. as the nothful nes: 
lgent trader diſcovers in his, wW ax. 
Such a ſhop, ſays the cuſtomer, ſtands well | 
* and there is a good. ſtock of goods in it, 
put there ono body to ſerve, but a prentice- 
* boy or two, and an idle journeyman z one 
-< finds them pw > at play. together rather than 
e looking out for cuſtomers; and when you 
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Home = buy, they look as if they did not 
« care whether they ſhew'd you any N * a 
* no. One never ſees a maſter in the ſhop 


" the: Fate of authacity. - Then tis a- ſhop 15 
ways expo d. tis perfectly haunted with thieves 


1&6, and wer ieder {ce no body 9 5 


"nga neee 318 
4 boys in it, that mind gothing: and the diligent 
4 devils never fail to haunt them; ſo that there's: 
„ more oüt-cries of fen thief at their. door, 
. & and more conſtables feteh'd to that ſhop; than 
. to all; the ſhops in the row. There was a 
i braye trade at chat ſhop in Mr. s time; 
he was a true ſnopkeeperʒ like the quack doctor, 
<, you never miſt him from ſeyen in the morn- 
ing to twelve, and from two till nine at 
ce night; and he throve accordingly, he left a 
«. good eſtate behind him; but I don't know: - 
40 What theſe people are, they ſay there are'twa. 
<« partners of them, but there had as good be. 
** none, for they are neyer at home, nor in 
.< their ſhop; one wears a long wig and a ſword; 
J hear, and you ſee him often in the Mall 
* and at court, but very ſeldom in his ſhop, or 
« waiting on his cuſtomers; and the other, 
e they ſay, lies a bed till eleven a clock every 
day, juſt comes into the ſhop and ſhews him 
“ ſelf, then ſtalks about to the tavern to take a 
« ,whet, then to Child's coffee · houſe to hear 
« the news, comes home to dinner at one. 
e, takes a long ſleep in his chair after it, and 
** about four à clock comes into the ſhop. for 
« half an hour, or thereabouts, then to the ta- 
te vern. where he ſtays till two in the morning, 
« gets drunk, and is, led home by the watch; 
« and ſo lies till eleven again; and thus he 
ce walks round like the hand of a dial; and 
_ © What will it all come to! they'll certainly 
f* break, that you Ms be. „ Ao 12 cant 
. A" it ee ä 
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6&6 0 The cut 
Tuts is the tawiy's way: of talking, where 
they ſee an example of it in the manner as is 
defcrib'd; nor are the inferences unjuſt; an 
more thai the de is unlike, for ſucm 
certainly is the end of ſuch management, ancf 

— thus negieaed ever made a tradeſman 
| — cone, custom love 60 Las- e 
maſter's face in the hop, and to go to a ſhop 
where they are ſure to ſind him at home; 
when he dort ſell, or cannot —— — 
» 


offer d, yet the cuſtomers ate not 
and if they do not deal now, 
time; if they do deal, the maſter generally gets 
a better price for his goods than a ſervant cùhn, 
beſides that he gives better content; and yet 
the cuſtomers. always think ey buy cheaper: of 
the maſter too. ) Ann 
1 ſeem to be talking now of the mercer or 
draper, as if my diſcourſe was wholly bent and 
directed to them; but it is quite contrary krary, for 
x concerns every tradeſman, the advice K ge- 
neral, and every tradeſman elams 2 ſhave 101 it; 
the nature of trade requites it. Tis an od an- 
gliciſm, /#ch a man drives a trade ; the alluſion 
is to 2 carter,' that with his voice; his hands, 
his whip, and his conſtant attendance, keeps the 
team always going, helps himſelf, lifts at the 
wheel in every ſtough, doubles his application 
upon every difficulty, and i a word, to com- 
pleat the fimily, if he is not always with” his 
horfes, either the int in 4 Baſes Gt 
the team ſtands till, or, which is worſt Gf all, 
the loading is ſpoil'd by the waggon overthrow- 
inge * 6 


they may another 


— Tradeſman. = 
Tra therefore \ni/vimproper fpeech to a, 
ſuch ac man his trade g for in thort; if 
trade is not driven}? it will nog 1, 
 En&bk is like a hand mill, it muſt 
turned bum by 8 hand. uf the mat 
ter ʒ 6x if you'will, Ane the pump: houſe at Amn 
, where they put 
matters, eſpecially 4 — if they will Work and 
keep puinping, they ſit well, and dry and fafe, 
and if they work very hard one hour ot two, 
they may reft, perhaps, 2 quarter of an hour af- 
terwards ; but if they 'overſleep themſelves, or 
grow lazy, the water comes in upon them and 
wets them, and they have no dry 


they continue obſtinately idle; they muſt nk ; 
fo that it is nothing but pump or arown, and 
they may chuſe which they like beſt e 
Hx that e in trade, ant does not re- 
| volre 68 work — 5 th downright 

- murthering himſeif; that is to ay, in his trading 
capacity, he murthiers his credit; he murthers 
his ſtock, aum he ſtates, amm 
marthering his 1 

TRADE muſt not do int i u ding af 
light concern; it is called lu very 
for it is a buſineſs h life, had cant 
low'd as one of. the great buſineſſes 
not ſay the chief, but one of the 
of life it/ certainly W: trade muſt, I ſay, be 
work'd ar, not playd with ;/ he that trades in 


! 


properly, 
to be fol- 
bf -life; 1 do 


jeſt, will certainly break in ecarneſt; and this is 
one reaſon indeed why ſo many tradeſmen 
come e e 5 
| HERE 


n 


offenders im for perty - 


place to ſtand 
in, much leſs to ſit down in; and in ſhort, if 


grext buſineſſes 
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ITnxnz was e old — maying to 
this purpoſe, which ſhews how much our od 
fathers were ſenſible of the duty of a wos Ip 
| Keeper: ſpeaking of the tradeſman as juſt open- 
ing his ſhop, and beginning a anden, Wk th 
— reſult of which is, that the ſhop replies to 
the tradeſman thus, Keep me, l 
tee. is the ſame with dtiving the trade; if 
the ſh er will not keep, that is, diligently. | 
attend his ſhop, the ſhop will not keep, that is, 
maintain him: and in — other ſenſo tis harſher 
to him, if he will not drive his trade, the trade 
will drive him; that is, drive bim aut wy the 
Thop.. drive him away. 

ALL theſe old ſayings have this monitory 
ſubllance in them; namely, they all concur to 
fill a young tradeſman with true notions of 
what he is going about; and that the unde 
taking of a trade is not a ſport or game, in 
Which he is to meet with diverſions. only, and 
entertainment, and not to be in the leaſt troubled 
or diſturb'd: trade is a: daily employment, and 
muſt be follow'd as ſuch, | with the full atten- 
tion of the mind, and full attendance of the 
perſon ; nothing but what are to be called the 
neceſſary duties of life, are to intervenes and 
even thoſe; are to bę limited 16, as Not to be 
prejudiclal to huſineſs. 

Arp now I am freaking. of the aden 
things which may intervene; and which may 
divide the: timę with our buſineſs or trade, I. 
ſhall ſtate the manner in a few words, that the 
tradeſman may neither give too much, or take 
away too much, to or from any reſpective * 
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of what may be call'd his proper 8 
but F Ter Hu ne ders reg 
of his books, or caſh! ' 

THe# life of man is or ſhoald: be a meaſare N 


of allotted time; as his time is meaſured out to 


him, ſo the meaſure is limited, muſt . and 
the end of it is appointe. 
- Tux purpoſes, for which time is given, fas 
life beſtow'd, are very momentous ; no time is 
given uſeleſs, and for nothing; time is no more 
to be unemploy d, than it is to be ill employ'&. 
Three things are chicfly before us in the appoint. - 
ment of our time; 1. Neceffaries of nature. 2. 
Duties of religion, or things relating to a future 
life. 3. Duties of the preſent = VIS. buſineſs 
and 3 


1 Nxcess17IEs of nature, uch as cating and 
drinking; reſt, or {leep ; and in cafe of diſeaſe, 
a receſs from buſineſs ; ; all which have two limita- 
tions on them, and no more; namely, that 
they be | 
| 1 Referrd to heic proper ſcaſons: 
2. Usd with moderation. | 
Borg theſe might give me ſubject to write 
many letters upon, but I ſtudy brevity, and de- 
ſire rather to hint than dwell upon things which 
are ſerious and Brave, becauſe I would not tire 
you. | | 


II. DuTIEs of religion : theſe may be calld 
neceſſities too in their kind, and that of the ſub- 
limeſt nature; and they ought not to be thruſt 
at all out of their place, and yet they ought to 
be kept in their place too. II. Do- 
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II. Durins of life, Ja >a buſineſs, 
or employment, or calling. n are e 
into three kinds 
Ii. Labour, me 521 0 
| 2. Employment. ION 

FN 91 2 
Br labour, I mean the WIE I wile 
—— call the labouring man, | who works 
for himſelf indeed in one xeſpect, but ſome- 
times ſexves and works os 292 as 2 ſervant, 
or workman. 

By employment 1 mcan.- men in baſinels; 
which yet is not properly calłd trade, ſuch as 
Jawyers, phyſicians, ſurgeons, ſcriveners, clerks, | 
ſecretaries, and ſuch like : and 
Br trade I mean merchants and inland 
rennen 
to this work. 


To ſpeak of time, it is ; divided among theſe; 
even in them all there is a juſt cquality of 
circumſtances to be preferv'd, and as diligence is 
requir'd in one, and neceſſity to be obeyed in 
another, ſo duty is to be obſerved in the third; 
and yet all theſe with ſuch a duc regard to one 
another, as that one duty may not joſtle out 
another; and every thing going on with an e- 
quality and juſt regard to the nature of the thing, 
the tradeſman may go on with a glad heart, and 
a quiet conſcicpce. 

TnIs article is very nice, as I intend to ſpeak 
to it; and tis a dangerous thing indeed to ſpeak 
to, left young tradeſmen, treading 2 ink 
3 ; 
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_ brink of. duty on one fide, and duty on the 
other fide, ſhould prezend to neglect their duty 


they will go wrong, and plead my argument for 
their excuſe, it muſt be by their —— my di- 


the words, and disjointing the ſenſe, and by 


the ſcripture. 


Tus duties of life, I ay, n 


with one another, muſt not joſtle one anothet 
out of the place, or fo break in as to, be preju- 
dicial to one another, It is certainly the duty 
of every chriſtian to worſhip God, to pay his 
homage morning and evening to his 'Maker, and 


at all other proper ſeaſons to behave —— 
i ſincere worſhiper of God; nor muſt any avo- 


cation, either of buſineſs or nature, however 
neceſlary; interfere with this duty, either in pub- 
lick or in private. This is plainly aſſerting the 
neceſſity of the duty, ſo no man can pretend to 
evade that. 

Bur the duties of nature * religion ao 
have fuch particular ſeaſons, and thoſe ſeaſons 
ſo proper to themſelves, and ſo ſtated, as not. 
to break in or intrench upon one another, that 
we are really without excuſe, if we let any ont 
be pleaded for the neglect of the other. Food, 
lleep, reſt, and the neceſſities of nature, are ei- 


ther reſerved for the night, * 
| oo Bs | or 


to pans on N that I ſay they mut ke 


give them any juſt cave te go wrongs if 


rections, and taking them in pieces, miſplacing 
the ſame method they may make blaſphemy of 


3 Wenn is deb or take ap b hule rudi 3 
day, that they can never be pleaded Whey of 


D 


3 


* religion, or employment. 
HE indeed, wha will fleep when'he:Moald 8 


hit; and perhaps drink when he ſhould fleep, 
turns nature bottom upwards, inverts the àp- 


pointment of providence, and muſt account to 


himſelf, and afterwards to a higher- judge _ | 
the neglect. ö . 


Tae, devil, if it be the devil that tempts; for 
J would not wrong Satan himſelf, plays our dus 
ties often one againſt another; and to bring us, 


if poſſible, into confuſion in our conduct, ſubtly 


throws religion out of its place, to put it in 
our way, and to urge us to a breach of what 
we ought to do: beſides this ſubtle tempter, fot 


as above I wont charge it all upon the devil, 


we have a great hand in it ourſelves; but let it de 
who it will, I ay, this ſubtle tempter hurries the 
well-meaning tradeſman, to act in all manner of 


irregularity, that he may confound religion and 


buſineſs, and in the end may deſtroy both. 

Wu the tradeſman well-inclin'd riſes early 
in the morning, and is moy'd, as in duty to 
his Maker he ought, to pay his morning vows 


to him either in his cloſet, or at the church, 


where he hears the ſix o'clock bell ring to call 
his neighbours to the ſame duty; then the /ſe- 


cret hint comes croſs his happy intention, that 


he muſt go to ſuch or ſuch-a place, that he may i 
be back time enough for ſuch other buſineſs 'as 
has. been appointed over night, and both per- 
haps may be both lawful and neceſſary; ſo his 


ene oppreſſes his religion, and away he 


runs 


runs to do his buſineſs, d neglects his morn- 
W Maker! 0 eto. 
O the other hand, and at another time, be- 


bum Tredefwian. 6 


ing in his ſhop, or his compting- houſe, or ware- 


houſe, a vaſt throng of buſineſs upon his hands, 


and the world in his head, when it is highly 
his duty to attend it, and ſhall be to his preju- 


dice to abſent himſelf; then the ſame deceiver 


preſſes him earneſtly to go to his cloſet, or to 
the church to prayets, during which time his 
cuſtomer goes to another place, the n | 
miſs him in his ſhop, his buſineſs is loſt, his re- 


putation ſuffers, and by this' turn d into a pra- 


ctice, the man may ſay his prayers ſo long and 
ſo unſeaſonably till he is undone, and not a 


creditor he has (I may give it him from experi- 


ence) will uſe him the better, or ſhew him the 


more favour, when a commiſhon of bankrupt 


comes out againſt him. 


Inos I knew once a zealous, pious, religious 


tradeſman, who would almoſt ſhut up his ſhap e- 


very day about nine or ten o'clock to call all his 1 


family together to prayers; and yet he was no 
presbyterian J aſſure you; I ſay, he would almoſt 


ſhut up his ſhop, for he would ſuffer none of his 


ſervants to be abſent from his family-worſhip. 


Tris man had certainly been right, had he 


made all his family get up by ſix o'clock in the 
morning, and call'd them to prayers before he 
had open'd his ſhop ; but inſtead of that, he 
firſt ſuffer'd ſleep to interfere with religion, and 
lying a bed to poſtpone and joſtle out his pray- 


ers, and then to make God almighty : amends 


upon 2 wounds his * by making his 
Fr. | prayers 
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prayers interfere With his. trade, dd ſhix b 
cuſtomers out of his ſhop ; the end of Which 
was, the poor good man deceiv d bimſelf, and 
loſt his buſineſs. Ns 

Anotazs tradeſman, whom 1 knew parka 
Rally well, was rais d in the morning very eatly; . 


by the outcries of his wife, to go and fetch 


a midwife; It was neceſſary in his way to go by. 


- 4 
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a church, where there was always on that day 
of the week a mornihg-fermon carly, for the 


pen, ſteps in, and ſecing the miniſter juſt gone up 


hears the ſermon, and gocs very gravely home 
again; in ſhort, his earneſtneſs in the w 


and attention to what he had heard, quite put 


the errand he was fent about ont of his head; 
and the poor woman in travail, after having Wait · 
ed long for the return of her husband with the 
midwife, was obliged, (having run an extreme 


| hazard by depending on his expedition, ) to diſ- 


patch other meſſengers, who fetch d the mid wife, 
and ſhe was come and the work over, long be : 
fore the ſermon was done, or that any body 


- heard of the husband: at laſt he Was met coming 


gravely home from the church, when being up- 
braided with his negligence, in a dreadful ſur» 
priſe he ſtruck his hands together, and cried out, 
How is my wife! I profeſs I forgot it. | 

Wrar ſhall we ſay now to this ill-timd devo- 
tion, and who muſt tempt the poor man to this 


into the pulpit, fits down, joins in the prayers, 


ſupplying the devotion of fuch carly chriſtians 
as he; fo the honeſt man feeing the door - 


neglect? certainly had he gone for the midwife, 
it had been much more his duty, than to go to 
heat a ſermon at that time. I knew 
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1 knew alſd anether tradeſtnan, who wits fireh 
a2 a ſetinots liutiter, and, as there ate lectures ald 
ſermons preach'd in London, cithet in the chutch- 
es, or ttieeritig-houſes, almoſt every day in the 
week, usd fo a#fidiioufly to hitrit out theſe 6c: 
caſtons, that Whether it Was itt 4 church G 
meeting heuſt, or both, he Was atways abroad 
to hear à ſermoit, ar leaſt once evety thy, ald 
ſometimes more; and the conſequence was, that 
the man loſt his trade, his ſhop was ctitire- 
ly neglected, the tithe which was ptopet for 
him 6 apply to his buſinefs was tmifapply'd, His 
trade fell off, and the man broke. 1 
No it is true, and 1 onghrt to rake notice 
of it alfo, that tho theſe things happen, and may 
wrong a tradeſman, yet tis oftner rett times for 
once, that trade ſmen neglect their ſhop and bu- 
ſineſs to follow the track of theit vices and ex- 
trayagance ; ſome by taverns, others to the 
gatnifis-houſes 3 others to balls and maſquerades, . 
plays, laflequins, and opera s; very few by tos 
much religion. COST Ws 
But my infetence is ſtiff ſound, and the more 
effectually ſo as to that part; fot if out buſineſs. 
and trades are not to be neglected, no not. fot 
the extraordinary excurſioris of religion and te- 
ligious duties, much leſs ate they to be feglected 
for vices and extravagan ce. 
Tens is an age of gallantry and gaiety, and 
never was tlie city tranſpogd' to the court as it 
is now: the play-houfes and balls are now fil- 
led with citizens and young tradeſmien, inſtead 
of gentlemen and families of diſtinction; the 
ſhop-keepers wear a differing garb now mo are 
ES. . een 
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ſeen with their long: wigs and fwords; rather 
than with aprons on, as was formerly the figure | 
they made. 1151 
Bur what is the difference ; in the conſequens 
ces? you did not ſec in thoſe days acts of grace 
for the relief of inſolvent debtors almoſt every 
. ſeſſions of parliament, and yet the jails fill'd with 
= inlolvents before the next year, though ten or 
| twelve thouſand have been releas'd at a time by 
BF thoſe acts. 
_ Non did you hear of ſo many commiſſions 
of bankrupt every week in the gazette, as is now  , 
| the caſe; in a word, whether you take the low- - 
er ſort of tradeſmen, or the higher, where there 
was twenty that fail'd in thoſe days, I believe I 
ſpeak within compaſs, if I ſay that five hundred 
turn inſolvent now; it is, as I ſaid above, an 
age of pleaſure, and as the wiſe. man ſaid long 
ago, he that loves pleaſure ſhall be a poor man. 
So it is now: tis an age of drunkenneſs and ex- 
travagance, and thouſands ruin themſelves by 
that; tis an age of luxurious and expenſive liv- 
ing, and thouſands more undo themſelves by 
that; but among all our vices nothing ruins a 
. tradeſman ſo effectually, as the negle& of his 
buſineſs: it is true, all thoſe things prompt men 
to neglect their buſineſs, but the more ſeaſon- 
able is the advice; either enter upon no trade, 
undertake no buſineſs, or having undertaken it, 
perſue it diligently ; DRIvR your trade, that the 
world may not drive you out of trade, and ru⸗ 
in and undo you, 
W1THoUT diligence a man can never through- 
1y underſtand his buſineſs ; and how ſhould a 


Wi”, man 
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- know his buſineſs, or how t 
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man thrive, when he does not perfectly know 


what he is doing, ot how to do it! application 


to his trade teaches him how to carry it on, as 
much as his going apprentice taught him how 
to ſet it up. Certainly that man ſhall never im- 
prove in his trading knowing, that does not 
carry it on: the 
diligent tradeſman is always the knowing and 


complete tradeſman. 


Now in order to have a man apply heattily, 
and perſue carneſtly the buſineſs he is engag'd in, | 
there is yet another thing neceſſary, namely, that 
he ſhould delight in it: to follow a trade, and 
not to love and delight in it, is a flavery, a bon- 
dage, not a buſineſs : the ſhop is a Bridewell,; 
and the warchouſe a houſe of correction to the 5 


tradeſman, if he does not delight in his trade; 


while he is bound, as we fay, to keep his ſhop, 
he is like the galley-ſlave chain'd down to the 


oar ; he tuggs and labours indeed, and exerts 


the utmoſt of his ſtrength for fear of the ftrap- 
pado, and becauſe he is obliged to do it; but when 
he is on ſhore, and is out from the bank, he ab- 
hors the labour, and hates to come to it again 

To delight in buſineſs is making buſineſs 
pleaſant and agreeable ; and ſuch a tradeſman 
cannot but be diligent in it, which according to 


Solomon makes him certainly rich, and in time 


raiſes him above the world, and able to inſtruct. 
and e thoſe who come after him. 
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but I believe it will hold true al 1 
all the chief trading towns in ag bend 


That there are more tradeſmen undone by hav- 


ing too much trade, than for want of trade. 
Over: trading is among tradeſmen as oyer-lifting | 
is among ſtrong men; ſuch people vaia of - 
their ſtrength, and their pride prompting them 
to put it to the utmoſt trial, at laſt lift att 
ſomething too heavy for them, - aver-ſtrain thaig 
ſine ys, break ſpme of nature's bands, and are 


© cripples ever after. 


I take over-trading to be to a hop keien . 
ambition is to a prince. The late king of x ter 


the great king Leuis, ambition led him to in- 


vade the dominions of his neighbours: s and 
while upon the Empire here, or the States Ge- 
neral there, or the Spaniſh Netherlands on a0: 
other quarter, he was an over-match. for! every 
one, and in their ſingle capacity he gain'd from 


them all: but at laſt pride made him think him- 
| ſelf a match for them all together, and he enter'd 
into a declar'd war againſt the Emperor and the 


Empire, the kings of © and Great. Britain, 
and 
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aid the States of Holland alli at once: and what 
was the conſt et they reduc d him to he 
-utmoſt diſtreſs, he loſt all his conqueſts, was 
oblig d by a diſhonourable prace to quit what 
he had got by encroachment, to demoliſſi his 
invincible towns, ſuch as Pignerol, Dunkirk; Cr. 
the two ſtrongeſt fortreſſrs in Europe; and in a 
word, like a bankrupt monarch, he may _ _ 
I caſes be ſaid to have died a beggar. 
_  Tavs the ſtrong man in the fable, wbb 
main ſtrength us d to rive 2 tree, undertook one 
at laſt which was too ſtromg for him, and it elos d 
upon his fingers and held him till the wild 
beaſts came and devoutd him. Tho the ſtory 
is a fable, che moral is good to my preſem pur - 
poſe, and is not at all above my ſubirct; I 
mean, that of 4 tradeſman, who ſhould be 
warm d againſt over: trading, as carneftly; and 
with as much paſſion, as I would warn a dealer 
in gunpowder to be wary of fire, or a diſtillier 
or reſtifier of fpirits to moderate his furnace, leſt 
the heads of his nen and he ſhould be 14 
ſcalded to death. 
For a young tradeſman to naehe hin 
ſelf, is like a young ſwimmer going out of his 
depth; when if help does not come inumediate- 
ly, tis a thouſand co one e he. nen en is 
drowni de. 
ALL raſh ieee are 3 Ov the 
prudent part of mankind; but tis as hard to re 1 
ſtrain youth in trade, as tis in any other thing, | 
where the advantage ſtands in view, and the 4 
danger out of ſight: the profits of trade are | 
baits to the 2 ſhop-keeper, and he ig 1 
forwatd 
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forward to reckon them up to himſelf; but 
does not pethaps caſt up the difficulty which there 
may. be to compals it, or the unhappy n 
quences of a miſcarriage. 
Fox want of this conſideration, the tradeC: 1 
man oftentimes drowns, as I may call it, even 
witllin his depth; that is, he ſinks when he has 
really the ſubſtance at bottom to keep him up; 
and this. is all owing to an adventurous bold 
ſpirit in trade, joind with too great a guſt of 
gain. Avarice is the ruin of many people be- 
ſides tradeſmen; and I might give the late South- 
ſea calamity for an example, in which the longeſt 
heads were moſt over-· reach d, not ſo much by the 
wit or cunning of thoſe they had to deal with, 
as by the ſecret promptings of their own avaricez- 
wherein they abundantly verified an old prover- 
bial ſpeech. or ſaying, (viz.) All covet all boſe; 
ſo it was there indeed, and the cunningeſt, era 1 
Witt men loſt the moſt money. 
THERE are two. things which may be * 
1y call'd aver-trading; in a. young beginner; 
and by both which tradeſmen are often over- 
53 thrown. | 07 nt. 
I. TRADING beyond Wale ſtock. 
2. GIvNG too large credit. + £44 
A tradeſman ought to conſider and meaſure . 
well the extent of his own ſtrength ; his ſtock 
of money and credit is properly his beginning; 
for credit is a ſtock as well as money: he that 
takes too much credit is really in as much dan- 
ger, as he that gives too much credit; and the 
danger lies particularly in this, if the tradeſman 
* himſelf, that by buys faſter than he 
can 


- 
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can ſell, buying upon cxedit, the payments pex- 


haps come due too ſoon for him; the goods 
not being ſold, he muſt anſwer the bills upon 
the ſtrength of his proper ſtock; that is, pay 
for them out of 2 if that ſhould 
not hold out, he is oblig d to put off his bilis 
after they are due, or ſuffer the impertinenoe 


of being dunn d by the creditor, and perhaps by 
ſervants and apprentices, and that with the uſual * 


indecencies of ſuch kind of pcopd le. 
Tris impairs his credit, and if he cothbs th 
deal with the ſame: merchant, or clothier, or o- 
ther tradeſman again, he is treated like one that 
is but an indifferent paymaſter; and tho they may 
give him credit as before, yet depending that if 
he bargains for ſix months, he will take cight 
or nine in the payment, they conſider it in the 
price, and uſe him accordingly; and this im- 
pairs his gain: ſo that loſs of credit is indeed 
loſs of money, and this weakens him both ways. 
A tradeſman therefore, eſpecially at his be- 
ginning, ought to be very wary of taking too 
much cxedit; he had much better lip the occa- 
ſion of buying now and then a bargain to his 
advantage, (for that is uſually the tem ptation,) 
than buying a greater quantity of goods than he 
can pay for, run into debt, and be inſulted, and 
at laſt ruin d. Merchants and wholefale deal- 
ers, to put off their goods, are very apt to 
prompt young ſhopkeepers and young tradeſmen 
to buy great quantities'of goods, and take large 
credit at firſt: but tis a ſnare that many a young 
beginner. has fallen into, and been ruin'd in the 
very bud; for if the young beginner does t 
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Aud a vent for che quantity, he i Aundlone, 
For at "the time of payment the merchant en- 
pets his money, whether the goods are ſold or 
mer: and if he eannet pay he is gone at once. 
Tu tradeſman that buys warily, always pays 
tively, and every young beginner ought to buy 
\ eantioufly': if he has moncy to pay, he need 
never fear goods to be had; the merchants | 
 warchouſes are always open, and they may ſup- 
ply themſelves upon all oecalions, bun want, 
and as their euſtomers call. | 
Ir may pals for u Kind ef un objettion here, 
chat there are ſome goods which a tradeſman 
may deal in, which are to be bought at ſach 
and fuch markets only, and at ſuch and ſuch 
fairs only, that is te ſay, arc chiefly bought 
there; as the checſemongers buy their ſtocks of 
cheeſe and of butter, the clice(c at ſeveral fairs 


, 

and at Sturbriage fair near Cambridge; and their 
butter at Ipſwich fair in Suffolk; and ſo of 
many other things; but the anſwer is plain, 
thoſe things which are generally bought thus, 
arc ready money goods, and the tradeſman has a 
ſure rule for buying, namely, his caſh : but as 
J am ſpeaking of taking 'credit, fo I tnyſt be 
neceſſarily ſuppos d to ſpeak of ſuch goods as are 
bought upon credit, as the linen- draper buys of 
the Hambro and Dutch merchants; the woollen- 
draper of the Blackiweil hall men; the haber- 
daſher of the thread merchants ; the mercer 
of the weavers and Italian merchants ;' the filk- 
man of the Turkey metchants ; and the _ 

ere 
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here they are under ho 22 3 
deep imo debt, but may eur ſparingly, and fe- 
cruit 2 I biste 181 * 
1 know ſome tradeſmen are very fond of 
ſeeing their ſhops well ſtockt and their Ware- 
houſes full of goods,” and . thts 39" w/e to 
them, and brings chem to buy in more go 
than they want; but this is 4 ae errar, E 
in their judgment ox their vanity ; for except "I 
retailers ſhops, and that in ſome reader her | 
they muſt have à great choice of goods or eHe 
may want a trade; otherwiſe a well experienc d 
 tradeſman- had rather ſee his Warehouſe Fo 
empty chan too fall: if it be too empty; "he 
can fill it when he (pleaſes, if his hrs be 
good, or his caſh firong 3 but 2 throng'd wares 
houſe is a ſign of the want of cuſtomers, and of 
a bad market; whereas an empty warehoule . a 
ſign of a nimble demand. o * 
Lr no young tradeſman Ade himſelf upon 
having a very grcat _ of-goods in hands 
having juſt -a neceſſary to produce 2 
choice of new and faſhionab CARER nay; tho 
he be a mercer, for' they are the moſt under the 
neceſſity of a large fipek of goods; but ſay, 
ſuppoſing even the mercer, to have a tolerable 
fhew and choice of faſhionable goods, that gives 
his ſhop a reputation, he derives no eredit at alf 
from a throng of old: N e call th 
| (vis.) CE MN x Ga but i in other 5 
tis much more a -needfu} eaut ion; 4 few ons 
and a quick. ſale, is the beauty of trad 
warchouſe, or ſhop tither ; and tis his wiſttom 
to keep himſelf in chat poſture that his pay- 
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ments may, nds nt as full then 
go out in his rear; that he may be able to an- 
ſwer the demands of his merchants or dealers, 


and, if poſſible, let an nnn 


money. 

TnE reaſon of this. is plain, and leads me 
back to where I began; credit is ſtock, and if 
well ſupported is as good as a ſtock, and will 
be as durable. - A tradeſman whoſe credit is 
good, untoucht,. unſpotted, and who, as above, 
has maintain d. it with care, ſhall in many caſes 
buy his goods as cheap at three or four months 
time of paymont, as another man ſhall with 
ready money. ; I ſay in ſome caſes, and in goods 


which arc ,ordinarily ſold for time, as all our 
manufactures, the A trade ercepted, gencrally 
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a double ſtock ; 1 mean, tis an addition to his 
real ſtock, and often ſuperior to it: nay; I have 


known ſeveral conſiderable: tradeſmen. in this 


city who have traded with great ſucceſs, - and 


to a very conſiderable degree, and yet have not 


had at bottom one ſhilling real ſtock; but by 


the ſtrength of their reputation, being ſober 


and diligent, and having with care preſery'd-the 


character of honeſt men, and the credit of their 


buſineſs, by cautious dealing, and punctual pay- 
ments, they have gone on till the gain of their 
trade has effectually eſtabliſh'd them, and * 
have rais'd eſtates out of nothing. 


Bur to return to the dark ſide, vig. o ver- 


trading; the ſecond danger is the giving too 
* credit. „He. that takes credit may give 


— 


Hs then that keeps his credit amen has 


Credit, but he muſt be exceeding watchful; for 
tis the moſt dangerous ſtate of life that a trade. 
man can live in, for he is in as much Jpn + 
as a ſeaman upon a lee-ſhore.- 

Ir the people he truſts fail, or fail but of 4 
punctual compliance with him, he can never 
ſupport his own credit, unleſs by the caution-I 
am now giving; that is, to be very ſure not to 
give ſo much credit as he takes. ie 

By the word //o much, 1 muſt be underſtood 
thus, either he muſt ſell for ſhorter time than 
he takes, or in leſs quantity; the laſt is the 
ſafeſt, namely, that he ſhould be ſure not to 
truſt out ſo much as he is truſted with. If he 
has a real ſtock indeed, beſides the credit he 
takes, that indeed makes the caſe differ; and 
a man that can pay his own debts, whether 
other people pay him' or no, that man is out of 
the queſtion; he is paſt danger, and cannot be 
hurt: But if he truſts beyond the extent of his 
ſtock and credit, even HE may be overthrown 
too. 

THeRE were many ſad examples of this in . 
time of the late war, and in the days when the 
publick credit was in a more precarious condition 
than it has been ſince; I ſay, fad examples, vis: 
when tradeſmen in flouriſhing circumſtances, and 


who had indeed good eſtates at bottom, and were 


in full credit themſelves, truſted the publick 
with too great ſums; which*nor coming in at 


the time expected, either by the deficiency of 


the funds given by parliament, and the parlia- 
ment themſelves not ſoon making good: thoſe 
deficiencies, or by other diſaſters of thoſe times; 


1 lay, | 
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their demands, they were ruin d; at leaſt; their 


credit wounded, and ſome quite undone, : who 
yet, had they been paid, could have paid all 


their own debts, and hes good W "4 
left. 


Orkus, who had ability to afford its werd 
oblig d to ſell their tallies and oxderd at 40:07 30 


per cent. loſs; from whence proceeded that 
black trade of buying and ſelling navy and 


victualling bills, and ttanſport debts; by which 
the = and uſurers got eſtates, and many 
thouſands of tradeſmen were brought to no- 


thing; even thoſe that ſtood it, loſt great ſums | 


of money by ſclling their tallics : but credit 
cannot be bonght too dear; and the throwing 
away onc half to fave the other, was much 
better than ſinking under the burthen ; like a 
ſailor in a ſtorm, who to lighten the ſhip walk 
lowing in the trough of the ſea, will throw 


the choiceſt goods over- board, even to half the 


cargo, in order to keep the mie above water, 
and ſave their lives. 


THEsE were terrible examples of over. tr 
indeed; the men were tempted by the wk 


- price which the government gave for their 


goods, and which they were oblig d to give, be- 
cauſe of the badneſs of the publick credit at 


that time; But this was not ſufficient to make 


good the loſs ſuſtain'd in the fale of the tallics, 
ſo that even they that ſold and were able to 
ſtand without ruin, were yet great ſuffeters, and 
had * to do to "ou up their credit. 


Tus 
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Tunis was the effect of giving over meh cae+ 
dit; fot the it was the government itſeif which = 
they truſted, yet neither could. the government 
icſelf keep up the ſinking credit ok. thoſe whom 
it Was indebted to; and indeed; how ſhould. it; 
when it was not able to ſupport its @wn:cedit? 
But that by the way, I return to the young 
tradeſman, whom, We are no. king about, 

Ir is his greateſt prudence therefore, aftet he 
has conſider d his own fund, and the lock he 
has to reſt upon; I ſay, his next buſineſs is b | 
take care of his credit, and next to 
his buying-liberty, let him be ſure to limit his 
ſelling; could the tradeſman buy all upon Fre- 
dit, and fell all fot teady money, he might 
turn uſurer, and put his own ſtock out to in- 

texeſt, or buy land with it, for he would have 
no occafion for one ſhilling of it: but ſince 
that is not expected, nor ean be done, it is his 
buſineſs to act with prudence in both parts, I 
mean, of taking and giving credit; and the beſt 
rule to be given him for it is, never to give ſo 
much ctedit as he takes, by at leaſt one third 
part. 

By g giving ctedit 1 do not mean, that even all 
the goods which he buys upon credit may not 
be ſold upon credit; perhaps they are goods 
which are uſually | ſold ſo, and no otherwiſe : 
but the alternative is befote him thus; either He 
muſt not give fo much credit in; quantity of 
goods, en nos ſo long crelis in engen to time: 
for example, 7 
SUPPOSE the young tradeſman buys ten * 
N * erodit, and this 


ten 


80 


be „ 


ten thouſand ies are ſold for cleven'thouſand - 


pounds likewiſe on credit ; if the time given 

be the ſame, the man is in a ſtate of apparent 
deſtruction, and tis a hundred to one but he is 
blown up; perhaps he owes the ten thouſand 

pound to twenty men, perhaps the eleven thous | 
fand pound is owing to him by two hundred 

men: it is ſcarce poſſible that theſe two hun- 
dred petty cuſtomers of his, ſhould all ſo punctu- 
ally comply with their payments, as to enable 
him to comply with his; and if two or three 
thouſand pounds fall ſhort, the poor tradeſman, 
unleſs he has a fund to Don the deficiency, 
muſt be undone. 

Bur if the man had bought : ten thouſand 
pounds at ſ or eight months credit, and had 
ſold them all again as above to his two hundred 
cuſtomers, at three months and four months 
credit, then it might be ſuppoſed all, or the 
- greateſt part of them, would have paid time e- 
nough to make his payments good; if not, all 
would be loſt ſtill. 

Bur on the other hand, ſuppoſe he had fold 
but three thouſand pounds worth of the ten for 
ready money, and had ſold the reſt for ſix months 
credit ; it might be ſuppos'd that the-three thou- 
ſand pounds in caſh, and what elſe the two 
hundred debtors might pay in time, might ſtop 
the mouths of the tradeſman's creditors, till the 

difference might be made good. 
So caſy a thing is it for a tradeſman t to loſe 
his credit in trade, and ſo hard is it once upon 
ſuch a blow to retrieve it again: what need then 


is ——_ for the tradeſman to guard himſelf a 
gainſt 
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gainſt running too far into debt, or letting Fe 
ther people run too far into debt to him; for 
if they do not pay him; he cannot pay others, 
and the next thing is a commiſſion of bank- 
rupt, and ſo the tradeſman may be undone , 2 
tho' he has eleven thouſand POOLE 80 Ka 5 
with. 8 
Ir is true, it is not poſſible u 2. cou 
where there is ſuch an infinite extent of al 
as we ſec maànag d in this kingdom, that ci- 
ther on one hand or afiother it can be carried 
on, without a reeiprocal credit both taken and 
given but it is ſo nice an article; that Lam 
of opinion, as many tradeſmen break with giving. 
too much credit, as break with faking it. The 
danger indeed is mutual,. and very great: what- 
ever then the young tradeſman omits, let him 
guard againſt both his giving and mins too much 
credit. 
Bur there are divers ways of oe? 
beſides this of taking and giving too much credit; 
and one of theſe is the running out into projects 
| and heavy undertakings, either out of the com- 
mon road which the tradeſman is already engaged 
in, or graſping at too many undertakin 85 at 
once, and having, as it ĩs vulgarly expreſs, tod 
many irons in the fire at a time; in both while: 
caſes the tradeſman is often wounded, and that 
deeply, ſometimes too deep to recover. | 
Tux conſequences of thoſe adventures are 
generally ſuch as theſe; firſt,” that they. ſtock- 
ftarve the tradeſman, and impoveriſh him in Ris 
ordinary buſineſs,” which is the main ſupport of 
his family; leſſen - ſtrength, and 15 
Ris 
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his trade is _ "lelen'dogexcbis hogk is leſſen da 
and las they very rately add to his credit, ſo if they. 
leſſen the man's ſtock, they weaken him in the 
main, and he muſt at laſt faint under it. 
Skcoxpl v, as they leſſen his ſtock, ſo they 
draw. from it in the moſt; ſenſible part; they 
wound him in the tendereſt and moſt nervous 
part; for they, always draw; away his rcady mo- 
ney: and what follows? The moncy, which was 
before the ſinews of his buſincls, the life of his 
trade, maintain d his ſhop, and kept up his cre- 
dit in the full extent of it, being drawn off, like, 
the blood let out of the veins, his trade lan- 
guiſhes, his credit by degrees flags and goes off, 
and the tradeſman falls under the weight. _ 
ITnus have I ſeen many a flouriſhing, txadeſ- 
man ſenſibly decay; his credit has 25 a; little 
ſuffer d, then for want of that credit trade 
declin'd; that is to ſay, he has been obliged;) 
trade for leſs and leſs, till at laſt he · ia waſſecd aid 
reduc d: if he has been wiſe enough and wWarxr e- 
nough to draw out betimes, and avoid breaking, 
: he has yet come out of trade, like an old Twe- 
lid ſoldier out of the wars, maim d, bruis d, ſick 
reduc d, and fitter for an hoſpital. than a; ſhop 3 
ſuch miſerable havock has launching, out into 
projects and remote Win made among 
tradeſmen. | 
Bur the ſafe uadeſman. is bay thee. avoiding 
all.ſych remote excurſions, keeps cloſe within 
the verge of his on affairs; minds his, ſhap: or 
warchouſe, and confining himſelf to What be- 
longs to him there, goes on in the road of his 
buſineſs without e into unknown ose- 
ans: 
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ans; F 
is neither led by ambition, or ararice; and nei- 
mn os Ta Wer | 
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Of the Tradeſman in dilreſ, ad becim- | 


ing Bankrupt. 
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N former times it was a diſmal and cala- 
mitous thing for a tradeſman t _ 
where it befell a family, ir put all into 
confuſion and diſtraction; the man in the utmoſt 
terror, fright, and diſtreſs, ran away with what 
goods ke could get off, as if the houſe was on 
fire, to get into the Fryars, or the Mint; the 
family fled one one way, and one another, like 
people in deſperation ; the wife to her father 


and mother, F ſhe had any, and the children 


ſome to one relation, ſome to another; a ſta- 
tute (ſo they vulgarly call a commiſſion of bank- 
rupt) came and —_ away all, and oftentimes 
conſum'd it too, and left little or nothing, ei- 

ther to pay the creditors, or relieve the bank- 
rupt. This made the bankrupt deſperate, and 
made him fly to thoſe places of ſhelter with his 

| WS. goods, 
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| - where, harden'd by the cruelty of the 
creditors, he choſe to ſpend all the effects whick 
ſhould have paid the creditors, and at tal PETTY 
in miſery. 

Bur now the caſe is alter d: men make fo. 
little of breaking, that many times the family 
ſcarce removes for it; a commiſſion of bank- 
rupt is ſo familiar a thing, that the debtor often. 
times cauſes it to be taken out in his favour, 
that he may the ſooner be effectually deliverd 
from all his creditors at once, the law obliging , 
him only to give a full' account of himſelf up- 
on oath to the commiſſioners, who, when they 
ſee his integrity, may effectually deliver him 
from all farther moleſtation, give him a part e- 
ven of the creditor's eſtate, and ſo he may puſh 
into the world again, and try whether he can- 
not retrieve his fortunes by a better management 2 
or with better ſucceſs for the future. 8 

SOME have ſaid, this law is too favourable: to 
the bankrupt; that it makes tradeſmen. care- 
leſs; that they value not breaking at all, but run 
on at all hazards, venturing without forecaſt and 
without conſideration, knowing they may come 
off again ſo cheap and ſo caſte, if they miſcar-- 

ry: but though I cannot enter here into a long 
debate upon that ſubject, yet I may have room 
to ſay, that I differ from thoſe people very much; 
for though the terror of the commiſſion is in 
ſome meaſure abated, as indeed it ought to be, 
becauſe it was before exorbitant and unreaſona- 
ble; yet the terror of ruining a man's family 
ſinking his fortunes, blaſting his credit, and 
throwing him out of * and into the wo 
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of diſgrace that a tradeſman can fall into, "this 
is not taken away, or abated at all; and this 
to an honeſt trading man Is as ad ne 8 
reſt ever was or could be. | 
Non can a man be ſuppos d in the rupture of 
his affairs, to receive any comfort, or to ſee thro” 
his diſaſters into the little relief which he may, 
and at the ſame time cannot be ſure he ſhall, 
receive at the end of his troubles, from the 
mercy of the commiſſion. 
THESE are poor things and very rrifling,” tos 
a tradeſman to entertain thoughts of a breach 


from, eſpecially with any proſpect of ſatisfati- 


on; nor can any tradeſman with the leaſt ſha- 
dow of principle entertain any thought of break- 
ing, but with the utmoſt averſion, and even 
abhorrence; for the circumſtances of it are at- 
tended with ſo many mortifications, and ſo ma- 
ny ſhocking things, contrary to all the views 
and expectations that a tradeſman can begin the 
world with, that he cannot think of it, but as 
we do of the grave, with a chilneſs upon the 
blood, and a tremor in the ſpirits. Breaking. is 
the death of a tradeſman; he is mortally ſtabb'd, 
or, as we may ſay, ſhot-thro''the head in his 
trading capacity 3 his ſhop is ſhut up, as it is 
when a man is buried; his credit, the life 
and blood of his trade, is ſtagnated; and his at- 
tendance, which was the pulſe of his buſineſs, 
is ſtopt, and beats no more ; in a word, his 
fame, and even name as to trade, is buried, 

and the commiſſioners, that act upon him, and all 
their proceedings, are but like the executors of the 
defunct, — the ruins of his fortune, and- 
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at laſt, his e at 96 — 
the obſequies for the dead, and pray ing him 
of * | i | 
w ever tradeſman ſet up on ne * 
break } Did cver a man build himſelf a houſe. 
on purpoſe to have it burnt down? I can by 
no means grant that any tradeſman, at leaſt in 
his ſenſes, can entertain the leaſt ſatisfaction in 
his trading, or abate any thing of his diligence: 
in trade, from the caſineſs of breaking, or the 
abated ſeverities of the bankrupt act. 
I cou'd argue it from the nature of the act it 
ſelf, which indeed was made, and is effectual, 
chicfly for the relief of creditors, not debtors; 
to ſecure the bankrupt's effects for the uſe of 
thoſe to whom it of right belongs, and to pre- 
vent the extravagant expences of the commiſ- 
ſion, which before was ſuch as often devour'd 
all, ruining both the bankrupt and his creditors - 
too. This the preſent law has providently 
put a ſtop to, and the creditors now are ſecure 
in this point, that what is to be had, what the 
poor tradeſman has left, they are fure to have 
preſerv'd for, and divided among them, which 
indeed before they were not: The caſe is fo 
well known, and ſo recent in every tradeſman's 
memory, that I need not wake up any more of 
-your-time about it. 

As to tlic cnobnregemoints in the act for the 
bankrupt, they are only theſe, namely, that 
upon his honeſt and faithful farrender of his 
affairs, he ſhall be ſet at liberty; and if they ſes 
cauſe, they, the creditors, may give him back 4 
{mall gratification for his-difcoyering his —_ 
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and aſſiſting to the recovery of them; and all 


this, which amounts to very little, is upon his 


being, as 1 have ſaid, entirely honeft, and Hav. 
ing run thro all poſlible examinations and pur- 


gations, and that it is at the Ns of his life if he 
| yon ren 4 &'/ + | 


Aar theſe: encouragemients eig 


be negligent and careleſs of the event ot things? 
Will any man in his wits fail in his trade, 
break his credit, and ſhut up his ſhop for cheſe 
proſpects? Or will he comfort himſelf in caſe 
he is forced to fail; 1 ſay, will he comfort Him- 
ſelf with theſe little benefits, and make the 


matter cafy to himſelf on that account? He 
muſt have a very mean ſpirit that can do this, 


and muſt act upon very mean principles in life, 
who can fall with fatisfaction, on purpoſe to 
riſe no higher than this; tis like a man going 
to bed on purpofe to riſe naked, pleaſing him- 
ſelf with;the thoughts that tho he ſhall have no 
cloaths to put on, yet he ſhall have the liberty 
to get out of bed and ſhift for himſelf. 
Or theſe accounts, and ſome others, too long 


to mention here, I think tis out of doubt that 


the caſineſt of the proceedings on commiſſions 
of bankrupt, can be no encouragement to any 


tradeſman to break, or ſo much as to entertain 


the thoughts of it, with leſs horror and aver- 
ſion than he would have done before this law 
was made. 


Bur 1 muſt come now to ſpeak of the trade(- 


man in his real ſtate of mortification, and un- 
der the inevitable neceflity of a blow upon his 


: He has had loſſes in his buſineſs, fach 
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perhaps launch'd out in trade beyond hig 
reach; either he has ſo many bad d ebts, that he 
cannot find by his. books he has — let to 
pay his creditors; or his debts lie out of his 
reach, and he can't get them in, which in ont 
reſpect is as bad; he has more bills running a- 


gainſt him than he knows how to pay; and cre- . 
ditors dunning him who it is hard fox him to 


comply with ; ang this by degrees links his 


redit: 

Now could the poor unbappy tradeſman take 
good advice, now would be his time to pre- 
vent his utter ruin, and let his caſe be better o 
worſe, his way is cle. | 

IF it be only that he has over-ſhot himſelf i in 

e 


trade, taken too much credit, and is load 


with goods; or given too much credit, and can- 
not get his debts in; but that upon caſting up 
his books he finds his circumſtances good at. bot- 
jon, tho his credit has ſuffer d by his effects 
cing out of his hands; let him endeavour tq 


retrench, let him check his carrier in trade; 


immediately take ſome extraordinary meaſureg 
to get in his debts, or ſome extraordinary mea- 
ſures, if he can, to raiſe money in the mean 
time, till thoſe debts come in, that he may ſtop - 
the crowd of preſent demands; if this will nox 
do, let him treat with ſome of his principal cre: 
ditors, ſhewing them a true and Klin dere of 


his affairs, and giving them the beſt aſſurances 


he can of payment, that they may be eaſy with 
him till he can get in his debts; and then with 
the utmoſt care draw in his trade Within the 
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due campa mpaſs of his. ſtock, and be ſure never to 
run out again fatthet than he is able to atiſwerc, 
let the proſpect of advantage be what it will 
and by this method he may pethaps recover his 
credit again; at leaſt he may prevent his ruin: 
But this is always ſuppoſing the man has a firm 
bottom, chat he is ſound in the main, and that 
his ſtock is at leaſt ee to pay all his 
debts. | 

Bur the difficulty which I am gs to 
ſpeak of, is when the poor tradeſman, diſtreſs d 
as above in point of credit, looking into his 
affairs, finds —— his ſtock is diminiſhed, or 
perhaps entirely ſunk ; that in ſhort he has 


ſuch loſſes, and ſuch diſappointments in his bun- 


ſineſs, that he is not ſound at bottom; that he 
has run too far, and that his own ſtock | 
waſted or ſunk, he has not really ſufficient / © 
pay his debts; what is this man's buſineſs? and 
what courſe ſhall he take? 

I kn the ordinary courſe with ſuch tradeſ. 
men is this; it is true, ſays the poor man, I am 
running down, and I have loſt ſo much in ſuch 
a place, and ſo much by ſuch a chapman that 
broke, and in ſhort, ſo much that I am worſe 
than nothing; but. come, I have ſuch a "I 
before me, or I have undertaken ſuch a project, 
or I have ſuch an adventure abroad, if it ſuc- 
ceeds I may recover again; Fl try my utmoſt; 
Tu never drown while I can ſwim; I'll never 
fall while I can ſtand; who knows but I may 
get over it? In a word, the poor man is loth ta 
came to the fatal day; loth to have his name 
in the Selten and {ce his wife and n turn d 
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out of Fry my — ea can 8 
him? or who is nut, in thu like caſey] apt to 
take the like mraſures! for tis natural to us al 
to put the evil day far ſrom us; at leaſt; to put 
it as far off as we cati t the the criminal believes 
he ſhall be axecuted at laſt, yet he accepts of 
every reprieve; 2s it puts him within. the poſt 
| bility of an eſcape, and that as long as there is 
life there is hopes; but at laſt, the dead warrant 
comes down, then he ſees death unevoidable, . 
and gives himfelf up to defpair. 
IxpbEx the malefactor was in the right to ac 
cept, as I ſay; of 'every reprieve but it is quite 
otherwiſe in the tradeſman's eaſty and if A 
give him a rule; ſaſe, and in its end comfortable, 
in proportion to his ciroumſtances, but to be 
ſure, out of queſtion juſt, Bauen and ane 
is this 
Wr he perceives his eaſe PIR and 
knows that if his new adventures ot projects 
mould fail, he cannot by any means ſtand or 
ſupport himſelf, I not only give it as my advice 
— tradeſmen, as their intereſt, hut inſiſt 
it, as they are honeſt men they ſhould break; that 
is, ſtop in time; Fear not to do that Which ne- 
ceſſity obliges you to do; but above all, fear 
not to do that early, Wach if ohiiited, ir 
will oblige you to do en | 
FinsT, let me argue upon the kowieſty 


of it, 


and next upon the prudence ef it. Certainly 
honeſty obliges every man, when he fees that 
his ſtock is gone, that he is below tlie level, 
and eating into the eſtates of other men, to put a 
ſtop to it; and to do it in time, while forcthing 
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5 leſt; It has ne e ee a 
break in upon other mens cſtates at all; dub fete 
haps u plea may be malle that it was * 
dofie, ald * did not think they wete run 
far, as to be worſe than Re as Glas HF 
den diſaſter may hive occaſtotrd it, which they 
did not expect, and it may be cou'd not roo 
both which may indeed boy pen to a tradeſman, 
tho the can hardly happen withbut His 
fault, becauſe he ought to be always acquaint- , 
ing himſelf with his books, ſtaritty his 
A and eaſting rhings up frequently, 
leaſt in his head, fo as always to know k. 
ther he goes backward or forward. The er, 
namely, fudden difafter, may happen ſo to any | 
tradeſman as that he may be undone, and it" 
may not be his fault; for ruin ſomerimes falls as 
ſuddenly as unavoidably upon a tradeſman, tho* 
there are but very few incidents of that Kind, 
| vi Ay oe ſuch a man- 4 
ner as to charge it upon prudence. S. 85 
Sort caſes may indeed happen, fome difal- | 
ters may befall a tradeſman, ch it was not 
poſſible he ſhould foreſee; as fire, floods. of 
water; thieves, and many ſuch; and in hoſe 
caſes the difaſter is viſible, the plea is open, eve- 
/ Ty body allows it, the man can have no blame. 
A prodigious tide from the fet,” ;oitrd with 4 
great freſh or flood in the river Dee, deftto E 


. N 


the new wharf below the Roodee ar Weſt 
fer, ard tore down the merchatits watchoufes + 
there, and drove away not only all the goods, 

but even the buildings and all together | 
the fray; Now, . "__ 


97 ee eee 7 
newly landed in order to be brought up to the 


city, but were all ſwept away, if, 1 /ay, che poor 
tradeſman was ruin d by the loſs of thoſe. goods 


on that occaſion, the creditors would ſee reaſon 8 


in it that they ſhould every one take a ſhare in 
the loſs; the tradeſman was not to blame. 
IKEWISE in the diſtreſs of the late fire which 
began in Thames-ſtreet, near: See a grocer 
might have had a uence af goods in a ware- 
* houſe thereabouts, or his ſhop might be there, 
and the goods perhaps might, 'be, ſugars, or cur- 
rants, or tobacco, or any other goods in his way, 
which cou'd not be caſily..xcmoy'd.; this fire 
was a ſurprize, it was a blaſt of powder, it was 
at noon-day, when no perſon cou'd forſee it; 

the man may have been undone and be in no 
fault himſelf, one way or other; ng man can 
reaſonably ſay to him, Why did you keep ſo 

many goods upon your hands, or in ſuch a 
place? for it was his proper buſineſs both to 
have a ſtock of goods, and to have them in 
ſach a place ; every thing was in the right po- 
ſition, and in the order which the nature of his 
trade requir d. ä 

On the other hand, if it was the breaking of 
a particular chapman, or an adventure by ſea, 
the creditors would perhaps reflect on his pru- 
dence, why ſhould any man truſt a ſingle chap- 
man ſo much, or adventure ſo much in one ſin- 
gle bottom, and uninſur d, as that the loſs of it 
would be his undoing ? 

Bur there arc other (however) caſes which, may. 
happen = Sa and by which he e may beat 
once 


7 
4 
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_ Gnce ledue d below his proper ſtock, and hays 
left to trade on but his credit, that is to 

fay, the eſtates of his creditors'; Tn ſuch a calc, - 
I el whether it can be honeſt, for any man 
to continue trading; for firſt, it is making * 
creditors run an unjuſt hazard without their | 
ſent; indeed, if he diſcovers his condition 105 
one or two of them, who are men of capital 
ſocks, and will ſupport him, they giving hinfleaye 
to pay others off, and go on at their riſques, that 
alters the caſe; or if he has a ready money trade, 
that will apparently raife him again, and he funs 
no more hazards, but is fure he ſhall at leaſt. 
run out no farther; in theſe two caſts (and T 
do not know another) he may with. honeſty 
continue. 

O the contrary, when hie ſces himſelf « evi- 
dentiy running out, and declining, and has on- 
ly a ſhift here, and a ſhift there, to 0 lay hold on, 
as ſinking men generally do; and knows, that 
unleſs ſomething extraordinary happen, which 
perhaps alſo is not probable, he muſt fall; for 
ſuch a man to'go on, and trade in the ordinary 
way, notwithſtanding loſſes, and hazards, in ſuch ' 

x caſe I affirm he cannot act the honeſt man, he 
cannot go on with juſtice to his creditors or his 
family; he ought to call his creditors together, 
lay his circumſtances honeſtly before them, and 
pay as far as it will go; if his creditors vill do 
any thing generonlly for him, to enable him to 
go on again, well and good, but he cannot ho- 
neſtly oblige them to run the riſque of his un- 
fortunate progreſs, and to venture their eſtates 
on his bottom, after his bottom is really no- 
ching at all but theix money. Bur 


3 4 PPE ame.  --- atv 
of it; from what. re 


gards his creditors, to Wh 
regards himſelf ;. and L affm, nothing can be 
more imprudent and impolitick, c it regards 
timfelf and his family, than to go on aſter ha 
fees his circumſtances irrecaverable. If he: has 
any conſideration for himſelf, or his future hap» 
pineſs, he will ſtop in time, and not be afraid 
of meeting the miſchicf which he: ſees follaws * 
2 faft for him to eſcape: be not fo. afraid. of 
breaking, as not to break till neceſſity forces 
Fe and that you have nothing left; in a you 
it to every declining tradeſman, if e 
love . your family, or your reputation, 


and would ever hope to look che world in the 
face again, break in time. | 


By breaking in time you will firſt obtain the 


character of an honeſt, tho' unfortunate man; 
tis owing to the contrary courſe, which is in- 
deed the ordinary practice of tradeſmen, name 
ly, not to break till they run the bottom quite 
out, and have little or nothing left to pay; 1 
ſay, tis owing to this, that ſome. people think 
all men that break are knaves; the cenſure 'tis | 
true is unjuſt ; but the cauſe is owing to the 
indiſcretion, to call it no worſe, af the poor 
tradeſmen, who putting the miſchief as far from 
them as they can, trade on to the laſt gaſp;z! till 
a throng of creditors coming on them. together, 


or beihg arreſted, and not able to get bail, 
or by ſome ſuch publick blow to their credit, they 
are brought to a ſtop or breach of courſe; like a 
man fighting to the laſt gaſp who is knock'ddown, 
and laid on the ground, and then his reſiſtance 


vince them of his integrity. 
WV have a great, amour among us of ws 
cxuclty, of eredigors 3, and, it. is a, popular da- 
mour, that goes a great way with-ſome people z 
but ler them teil us when. ever creditors were 
cruel, when the dabtor came thus: to. them with 
15 f. in the pound in his offer; perhaps when 
the debgor has run to the utmoſt, and there ag - 
pears ton be little or nothing left, he has been 
us d roughly, and tis enough to provoke a cxe- 
ditor; indeed ta he offer'd, a fhilling or half a 
crown in the pound for 2 large debt, when had 
the dehtor heen honeſt, and broke in time, they 
might have teceiv d perhaps: two. thirds of their 
debt, and tha debtor: heen in better condition 
too. 

BREAK then is time, young tradeſinan.1:if 


vun fee you 32 and. tat the ha- 


zard 


250 or ling on LE od + witli. 
I be receivd by your creditors with — 
on, and with a genetous treatment; and whatever 
happens, you will be able to begin the world“ 
again with the title of an honeſt man; even 
the ſame creditors will embark with you again, 
aud be mate den to give you RE than, 
W is true; moſt eradeſinct that breik en the 5 
5 of knave or diſhoneſt man, but tis not ſo 
with all; the reaſon of the difference lies chiefly 
in the manner of their breaking; viz. whether 
ſoonet or later: It is poſlible, he may be an honeſt = 
man who cannot; but he can never be honeſt 
that can, and will not pay his debts. Now he, 
that being able to pay fifteen ſhillings in the pound. 
will ſtruggle on till he ſees he ſhall not be able to 
pay half a crown in the pound, this man was 
able to pay, but would not; and therefore, as 
above, cannot be an honeſt man. 
Inf the next place, what ſhall we ſay to the 
peace and ſatisfaction of mind in breaking, which 
the tradeſman will always have when he acts 
the honeſt part, and breaks betimes; compared 
to that guilt and chagrin of the mind, occaſi- 
oned by a running on, as I ſaid, to the laſt 
gaſp, when they have little to pay? Then indeed 


the tradeſman can expect no quarter from his cre- 


ditors, and will have no quiet in himſelf. 
J might inſtance hete the miſerable, anxious, 
perplexed life, which the poor -rradefandn lives 
under; the diſtreſſes and es of his de- 
dinitig ſtate; how haraſs'd and tormented for 
yr 2 Mifts he * driven to for ſupporr- 
ing 


5 Tender. „ 


J elf hoy many, little, mean, gen 
| e Th de rei ous ans = 
Kopp co in his oſs, to . himſelf, A 
ſach things, as. his very ſoul would. abh 
| — time i, and for which he, goes PE 
b. - * wounded conſcic nce all his life after? * 
8 up catly, all this, which is the m 
4 part of all * reſt, Would be prevent® 
Sr heat þ heard many an hofieſt unfortugate 
man confeſs and repent, eyen doped tc 
that they Ops: learn'd to. 2 
ſome years ſooner than they did, by W 58 | 
had avoided. falling into many foul and fooliſh 
actions, which they afterwards had been 1 . 


to 157 al NT; of their 8 5 
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„ „ HEN 1 We” FY in my 1 ks 
EI advice to tradeſmen, when his fatl 
into difficultics, and find they are run 
SES behind-hand, to break in time, be- 
fore they run on too far, and thereby ptevent 


the con ſequences of a fatal running on to ex- 


tremity, tis but juſt I ſhould give them ſome 
H | ' need- 
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has 
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tiefty" Enquire what 
ate the brdifiaty ally of 4 tradefman thin 
itt buſineſs: ro (Ay Tis mop lipence; When 1 are 


alrzady prelsd.to'n Gol Pplication and . 
ence; chat tis Taunthing into, aud graſpin 
ore "buſttiefs than their ſtock, or pip hk | 
underfandings ate able” to manag 27 hen 1 
have 4ltzady poken of the fatal Shock | 
of , 6yer-rtidig ; ' to (ay tis trufting carelelly 
41 tifiable to Par. 0 rufining 3 
ve 


debt: when alreatly ſpoken of 

ng and gividf tos muck credit; this woul al 
be but ſay ing che ſame thing ovet again; aid 1 
am too full of particulars, in this important 
caſe, to have any need of tautologies and repe- 
titions: but there are a great many ways by 
which tradeſmen precipitate themſelves into 
ruin, beſides thoſe, and ſome that need explain- 
ing and enlarging upon 
1. Song, eſpecially retailers, ruin \ them ſelves 
by firing their mops in ſuch places as are im- 

proper for their buſineſs. In moſt towns, but 
particularly in the city of there are 
places as it were appropriated to N trac — 
and where the trades which are placd 4 
ſucceed very well, but would 0 
Where elſe, or any othet trades in 4 
places; as the orange-merttiatits 25 wet. ſalters 
about Billing gate, and iii 5 che 
coſtermongets at the Tyres Ger The! whote- 
dale cheeſemongers in Thames rer; the met 


cers and drapets in the high kererts, Tock" 46 
Cheapfide, 


Choo * "Op; 2 — et 511 4 
— 10/17 Tes FOI) 
„Paar biete would a bookeller'wat>affh 
buſineſs ing ſour Scree in Thug 
2 . 

Thanereut, or about ho?” M, 
trades: have their pcculiar and proper 
places fox the ſaſe of their goods, where people 
expe to ſind ſuch ſhops ; and conſequentiy 
when they want. ſuch they go thitfier for - 
them : a the bookſellers in . Bots church 
yaid, about the '& xchange;'- Temple” ad the 
Strand, tc. che merceri Om both 2 
in Rownd-cours,' and Grarecbhurib and ; 
frets; the ſhocmakers in Sr. Martins te | 
and Shoemaker:row; * coachmakors- it EAN 
usenet, and te; bütelfets 5 
cb. a ſuch like. ſhop 5 * Amn | 
Fon a tradeſman to open his ſhop in 8 place 
unreſorted-to, or in a place where his trade 3s 
not-agrecable;'1and where 'tis- net expetted, tis 
no Wonder if he Has no trade. Whiat tal 
trade would//a/ milliner have among the AHL 
mongers on Fbſbſcrert hi,; or a beym, 
about Queen · luthe? When a ſhop is i chen 
the tradeſman ſtarves, he is out of the W. 
and buſineſs will not follow him that riifis away - 
from it: ſuppoſe a andler ſhould ſet up 
in Holbourn,” or a block-maker in Whitecroft- 
_ ſtreet, an anchor- ſmith at Moorgate, or a coach. 
maker in Redrif, and the like) 
Ir is true, we have ſeen a kind of fate at- 
tend the very ſtreets and rows where ſuch ttades 


* en * A and a ſtreet famous 
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| bot ke” r 
n ſhall, in a few ears alter) be A 
ite —— as Pater for mercers 
Paul's 8 for woollen- drapers, both 
for butchers; and now you ſee 
hardly, any 'thoſe.,trades. left in thoſe places. 
JL. mention it for this reaſon, aud this makes 
it to: my purpoſe in an extraordinary manner, 
that whenever the principal ſhop-keepers rc 
move from ſuch a ſtreet, or ſettled place where 
the principal trade uſed td be, the reſt ſoon 
follow; knowing, that if the fame of the ttade 
is nt there, the cuſtomers will not reſort thi- 
: and that a tradeſman's buſineſs is to fol- 
vherever the trade leads. For a mercer to 
fer. up now in Pater: noſter- row, or a woollen 
drapet in $7. Pauls church · yard; the one among 
the ſemſtreſſes, and the other among the chair» 
makers; would be the ſame thing as for a coum 
try ſhop-Keeper not to ſet up in or en: the 
 market-place. | _ vr 
ITxtz place 3 is to be at 8 
by the retailer, when he firſt begins his buſimeſs, 
that he may put himſelf in the way of-buſineſs; 
and then, with God's bleſſing, and his own care; 
he may expect his ſhare of dane 8 his _ 
urs. 47; tft 
2. Hz muſt take an eſpecial | care to have his 


ſhop, not ſo much crouded with a large bulk of 
goods, as with a well-ſorted, and well-cheſeni 
quantity, proper for his buſineſs, and to give, 
credit ro his beginning; in order to this, his 
buying part requires not only a good judgment 
in the wares he is to deal in, but a perfect go 


verument of his judgment by his underſtanding 
1 n | to 


10 ci an for is quamitics and prone 5g 
as well to his ſhop, a8 to the? | 
where his ſhop ib. LO 


a part of the ton, but a particular {orement © 
of goods, even in the Tame way; ſuits one part 
of the town, or one town and not cas 
he that ſets up in the Strand; or neat *. 
change, is likely to ſell more rich ſiks, mate 
fine hollands, more fine broad- clòths, more fine 
toys and trinkets, than one of che ſame; e | 
- ſetting. up in the skirts of —— or aten. 
cliff, or Wapping, or Reariſf; and he that ſets 
up in the capital city of 2 county, than he that 
is plac d in a private market - town, in the ſama 
county; and he that is placed in a market · 
town, than he that is plac'd in a country village; 
A tradeſman in a ſea port town ſorts hinaſelf 
different from one of the ſame trade in an 
land town, tho larger and more populous ; an 
this the tradeſman muſt weigh very: EP 
before he lays out his ſto cx. 
SOMETIMES it happens a tradeſiian Gia bis 
apprenticeſhip in ane town; and ſets up in an- 
other; and ſometimes circumſtances altering, he 
removes from one town to another; the change 
is very important to him, for the goods which 
he is to ſell in the town he removes to, are 
ſometimes ſo differing from the ſorts of — 
which he ſold in = place he removed from, 
tho in the ſame | way of trade, that he is at 
great loſs both in changing his hand, and in the 
judgment of buying This made me inſiſt, in 
N N n man, 
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cular trade is not only proper for ſuch ot ſuts 421 
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kind gof goods, that which way ſocvet he max 
— mes 2A: . err 
ming. 
chu * his n W Pl 
_ maſt learn; as weil as he can, how to furnifly his 
—* ſuitable to the place he is to trade in, and 
his to the demand which he 18 
9 — there; otherwise he will not only 
loſt the caftomers-for want of proper (ae? 
but will very much loſe by the goods which he 
'lays\in for fate,” there dees no Lane, ot 
them umere he is going. 
Wix merchants ſend 8 Ms our Bri: 
gab colonies, tis uſual with them to make up 
to each factor what they call a ſortable cargoe; 
that is to ſay, they want ſomething of every 
thing chat may furniſh the tradeſmen there with 
paroeis fit co fill their ſhops, and invite their 
cuſtomers; and if they fait, and do not thus 
fort their cargoes, the factors there not onyx 
complain, as being ill- ſorted, but the - cargoc 
lies by unſold, becauſe there is not a ſufficient 
quantity of ſorts to anſwer: the demand, and 
ü n all marketable together.. 
Ir is the ſame thing here; if the wradeſman's 
is not well ſorted, it is not ſuitably fur- 
niſhed, or fitted to ſupply: his cuſtomers 3 and 
nothing diſhonours him more than to have 
e come to buy things uſual to be had in 
ſuch ſhops, and go away without them. The 
next thing they ſay to one another is, I went to 
chat ſhop, but I could not be furniſſid; they arg 
not ſtock d MW a trade; one ſeldom finds 


+ Wy, 
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, any wing khete that u ne or folkionable: I 


only go away put carry athers away 
with them, for it is obſervable, t 
„ tn nn 19 5 | 
one as ſhcep follow 55 
buys a beautiful ſilk, ar a cheap ne Of 2 | 
or a new-faſhioned thing of any kind, FEW. 
quiry is, hexe it was bought? and the 6: 
ſently recommended for a ſhop Ng 0 
for a place where things are to be 2 $5 | 
cheap and good, but of the news 
and Where they hahe always great choice 5 5 
pleaſe the curious, and to ſupply whateyar 
call'd for. And thus the trade runs way inſen- 
{ibly to the ſhops which are heſt ſorteſ . 
3. Tue retals tradeſman in eſpecial, but even 
every tradeſman in his ſtation, muſt 2 pet him- 
felf with a competent ſtack of patience; 
that patience which is needful to bear wich all all 
ſorts of impertinenge, and the moſt 'p provoking | 
curioſity that it is poſſible to imagin the buyers, 
even the worſt of them, ate or can be 
of. A tradeſman behind his counter myſt have 
no fleſh and blood about him, no paſſions, , 
reſentment ; ke muſt never be angry, no not 
much as ſeem to be ſo: if a cuſtomer tumbles 
him fiye hundred pounds worth of gogds, and 
ſcarce bids money for any thing; nay, tho 
they really come to his ſhop. with np. intent 30 
buy, as many do, only to ſee what is to be 
ſoſd, and if they cannot be better pleas'd than 
they are at ſome other ſhop. where they intend 
tocbuy, tis all Se, he. radeſman muſt FAKE ths 
1 T2890 119 4 : 


and ſo they go away to another hop; and nor nf 
4 Fl 12 
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5 155 it to the account of his calling Mt. 


: *is bis buſineſs to be ill uſed and reſent nd. 
| thing; and ſo muſt anſwer as obligingly te 
thole that giye him an hour or two's' trouble 
and. buy nothing as he dots to thoſe whe in 


half the time lay out ten or twenty pounds. 
The caſe is plain, tis his buſineſs to get money, 


0 fell and pleaſe, and if ſome do give him 


f 


trouble and do not buy, others make him 4 
mends, and do buy; and as for the r "th 25 
the buſineſs of his ſhop. 
I have heard that ſome Ladies, and thoſe t too 
perſons of good note, have taken their coaches 
and ſpent a whole afternoon in Ludgateſtrees, 
or Covent Garden, only to divert thernſelves in 
oing from one mercer's ſhop to another, to 
Took upon their fine filks, and to rattle and 
\ banter the journeymen and ſhopkeepers, and 
have not ſo much as the leaſt occaſion, much 


leſs intention to buy any thing; nay, not ſo. 


much as carrying any money out with them to 
buy any thing if they fancied it: yet this the 
mercers who underſtand themſelves know their 
buſineſs too well to reſent, nor if they really | 
knew it, would they take the leaſt notice of it, - 
but perhaps tell the ladies they were welcome 
to look upon their goods; that it was their bu- 
flneſs to ſhew them, and that if they did not 


- come to buy now, they might perhaps ſee they 
were furniſh'd to pleaſe them when they might 


haye occaſton. 
ON the other hand, I have been told that 


ſometimes thoſe ſorts of ladies have been catch d 
in their own ſnare; chat! is to ſay, have been ſo 
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| — uſage oß the ſhdg- 
and ſo unexpectedly ſurpriz d with ſome 
thing or other; that has — — 
they have been drawn in by their fancy, againſt 
their deſign, to lay out money, Whether the 
had it or no; that is to ſay, to buy; /andifrod : 
home for money to pay for it. 32} 
Bor let it be how and whieh/-way: ie. vil, 
whether mercer or draper, or what trade vm 
pleaſe, the man that ſtands behind the counter 


muſt be all courteſy, civility and good man- 


ners; he muſt not be affronted, or any Way. 
moved by any manner of uſage, whether owing 


to caſualty or deſign; if he ſees himſelf ill — 
he muſt wink, and not ſee it; he muſt at leaſt 


not appear to ſee it, nor any way ſhew diſlike == 


or diſtaſte; if he does, he reproaches not only 
himſelf, but his ſhop, and puts an ill name up- 
on the general uſage of cuſtomers in it; and tis 
not to be imagined how, in this goſſiping Tea- 
drinking age, the ſcandal will run, even among 
people who have had no knowledge of che per- 
ſon firſt complaining. . Such a ſhop! (ſays a cer- 
rain Lady to a citizen's wife, in converſation as 
they were going to buy clothes) I am refolvd-l = 
wort t go to it, the fellow that keeps it is ſaucy 
and rude: if I lay out my money, I expect to 
be well uſed; if I don't lay it- ut, I erpett 
be well treated. Dor Sue 1 828 

Wur Madam, ſays: the citizen, did the wan 
of the ſhop uſe your Ladiſhip WP ”.2;7 

Lady. No, 1 can't lar he me i for l 
never was in his ſhop. I. 
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Wc: bo 
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Git: Ho docs your Lande know ke daws 
| ſo then? N I i ene e 
Lach. War I tem be urd another - Lady 
Gucily, becauſe ſhe gave him 4 great dest 
trouble, as he cal d it, 3 die 112 
Cite Wis it the Lady chat told you Þ be 
elt, Madam „ 1 Voc! T'% 
' Lady: 1 domt know, really; be 
Wo it was; but I have ſuch a notion in may 
head, and I dont care to try, for 1, hate the 
ſaucineſs of ſhop- ec eee | 
derſtand themſelves. +0) J© 1 © 8734 
t. WELL but Madam, er ie inay-ths* 
à miſtake, and the Lady that. Oo WA# nat 
the ſon neither. 43; Mi 
0 „0! Madam, I ee now. b mho 
— 2 it was my Lady Tarile, when I was 
at Mrs. Mhyn s on a viſiring day it was the 
calk of the whole circle, and all the Ladies took - 
notice of it, and aid thcy eee tabs een e 
ſhan' that ſhop. | 
(it. SURE, Madam, the. Lady was Arangely 
uſed; did ſhe tell any of the 
Lady. No, I did not underſtand that he told | 
the — for it ſeems it was not to her, 
but to Come other Lady, a friend of hers; but it 
Was all one, the company took as much notice 
f it as if it. had „ anenm 
as much, I aflure you. 
Ci. Ys, and without examining the truth 
of the fact. 
Lady. We did not doubt the tory. 
I $537 WP 
| | On 


Cit. Bur had a6 other cot cr K Ma 
| Eh ry hn Gee in IHC „Usb CLE 
Lag. Wur hire true: no body aka | 

K Wir eee de dcn the ry Ns 

Cit. Waart! tho' perhaps the 4 4 55 : 
know the perſbn, or 22 Ir” 
nos and perhaps had it from 3 — 
hand; your Ladiſhip nous any yy N 

may be blaſted at that rate. 

Lady. Wr don't enquire ſo nicely; | 
bow into the trutk of ſtorſes ar a4 Tea · table. 
uit. No, Madam, thats trut ; but when 10 
putatiom is at ſtake, we ſheuld be 4 Atile care. 
ful too. 14 gochl 19170 t 8 

Lady. Wur thats true too; bur why are 
you ſo concern d about it, Madam DE 
| know the man that keeps the ſhop? 

Cit. No (otherwiſe; Madam, than n 1 
have often bought there, and 1 always found 
them the moſt” civil” obliging e in . 

Lad. Ir may by gy know N. 

Cit. "Fe perſuaded they dont, 1 
went but I ſaw new faces; for they have a great 
many ſervants and journeymen in the ſhop. 

Lady. It may be you are eaſty to be pleas d: 
you are good humour d your ſeif, ay and ng: 
put their patience to any trial. 

Cit. INDEED, Madam, juſt 5 contrary 
I believe 1 made them tumble two or three 
hundred pounds worth- of goods 'one day, and 

nothing,” and yet it way all one, they 
ded Eb had d ut Twenty 


Lr 


| 1 "a 2 Fe 
5 e e Ded 1p xt 
Ci. Yes, Madam, but then tis a token 
| do as they ought, and underſtand themſelves. 
Lady. WELL, I dene Kent much, of 19 
+ deed; but thus I was told. 
Ca. Wr, but if your Leodihip, wal” 
know the _ * it, you would do a piece of 
Hue Er ty, them: fic Lins hor 

or 11 aer, 1 merge, of. 
my — 111 8. 

Ci. WELL, Madam, Ill wait on your Ia 
diſhip to your on mercer, and if you cant 
find any thing to your liking, will you a and 
tty the other ſhop ? uit 
Lady. O! I am ſure L ſhall deal if 160 to. 

my mercer,  ' 

Cit. WELL, but. if you ſhou'd, let us g0 
for a frollick, and give t other as much trouble 
as we can for nothing, and fee how hell be- 
have, for I want to be ſatisfy d; if I find them 
as your Ladiſhip has been told, I never go 

there any more, 

.. Lady. Ueon that 3 I agree; I will 
go. with you; but I will 89 and lay out my 
money at my on berg felt, Lscanen 1 
wont be tempted, | 

Cit. WEL, Madam, III wait on your "La 
diſhip till you have laid out your Money. 1110 


AFTER this At they drive away. to the 
mercer's ſhop where the Lady us d to buy; and 
when they came there the Lady was ſurpria d, 
the ſhop was ſhut up, and no body to be ſcen. 
The next door was a laceman's, and the jour- 
a neyman 
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— at * door, malt ent her 
ſervant to deſire Hm te ſpeak à word or We 
to her — Ke eu," laue the Lady 8 4 
him, it 
"PrAY he long "has r. 4. 5 20 a 
dein ſhut up mot Et tet 2 Tor, 72108 
Lacemm. About al month, Madam 
Lady. Wnar is Mr. dee J ; dr 
Lum. No, Madam, he is not dead. 
"Lady War then; pray? K. Hai err Hat 
Ka Sortzrhmtd wore,” Madam, he ts 
| had ſome misforranes. ON ORIG 7 en. 
Lach. Lam very ſorry to hee" it, dee 
So her Ladiſhip me uct and her coach- 
man drove away. ' why 1 * 
Ph 
Tus ſhort of Ge ory was; her mere bez 
broke; upon which the city Lady prevail'd up- | 
on her Ladiſhip to go to the other ſhopz - 
which ſhe did; but declard beforchand ſhe 
would buy nothing, but give the mercer all | 
the trouble ſhe could; and ſo ſaid the other. 
And to make the thing more ſure, ſhe would 
have them go into the ſhop ſingle, becauſe the 
fancy d the mercer knew the city Lady, and 
therefore would behave more civilly to them 
both on that account, the other having laid out 
her money there ſeveral times: Well, 
went in, and the Lady ask d for ſich and ſuch rich 
things, and had them*ſhew'd her; ro' a variety 
that ſſie Was ſurptia d at; but hot the beſt or 
richeſt things they could ſhew her gave her an 
ſatis faction; Veiter ue did not like che pattern, 
or the — _ not ſuir her fancy, or they 
were 


x4 * * * EI : ' 
** os 
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„ and-ſh the: peepaxes.;t las 
coach ſtanding ax a diſtaneo, which 
| order d, chat they mwigit not gueſs at her 

quality. - mal 
Dur ſhe was quite decciv d in her expefa- 
to on; for the mercer, far from treating het 
in the manner as ſhe had heard, uſed her with 
the utmoſt civility and good manners dhe 
treated him, on the contrary, as ſhe: ſaid her 
ſelf, even with a forced rudeneſs ; ſhe gave um 
all the impertinent trouble ſhe was able, 0 a- 
bove; and, pretendingfto like nothing heihewsd; 
turn d away with an air of contempt, intimat- 
ing that his ſhop was ill furniſſ d, and that ſhe | 
ſhould be caſily ſerved, ſhe doubred not, at an: 
other. 5 
Hr told her he vas very unhappy: in not hav- 
ing any thing that ſuited het fancy; that if ſhe 
W what particular things would pleaſe! her, 
would have them in two hours time for her, 
if all the French and Halian merchants ware- 
houſes in London, or all the weavers looms in 

Hittleffelut could furniſn them. But when that 
would not do, ſhe comes forward from his 
back - hop, where ſhe had plagued him about an 
bour and half, and makes him the ſlight com- 
pliment of, (in a kind of a ſcornful tone £00,) 
Law fore 1 have give ou ſ much trouble. 
TRE trouble, is nothing, tis my 
misfortune. not to pleaſe you; but as to — 
my buſineſs is to oblige the Ladies my cuſtomers; 
if I ſhew hong Gar I may fell them; if Ido 
not ſhew them, I cannot: if it is not a trouble 
to you, III thew you every ones of goods in 
| | my 


_——_ 
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et u % deo not 3 hb. 
ps buy another time. And thus in , 
purſued her Win all the gobd words in we 
world, and wajted on her towards the do. 
As ſhe comes fbr ward, chete ſhe ſpyd the 
city Lad „ Who had juſt uud the partnet as th 
Lady had *9#d the chef maſter ; and thete,) as 
if it Rad been by mere chancb, ſhe Talutes her 
with, Your ſervant, couſin, pray what brought 6 
you here? The conſis infwers, Madam, Im 
mighty glad to ſee your Ladiſhip bert; 1 have | 
been haggling here a good while,” but this gen- 
tlemañ and Tar bargain, arid 2000 jaita go- 
ing Way. NY 40 Mom manta - 
Why then, ſays. the Lady, youu have boen 
juſt ſuch another cuſtomer as I, for I have troubi 
led the getitleman mercer this two houts, and 1 
can't meet with any thing to my mind. Sb a- 
way they go together to the door, and the La- 
dy gets the mercer to ſend obe of his um | 
to bid her coachtnan drive to the door, ſhe 
him where the fellow ſtood. 911221 
WaiLE the boy war gone, lic takes the rity = 
Lady aſide, and talking ſofrly, the mercer.and 
his partner, ſeeing them talk rogether, wicht 


drew; but waited at a diſtance to be rrady to 
hand them to the coach. n began an 


diſcourſe, as follows:  - 2 9.2219 61 
Tach. Witr|'fays he! to the: city Lady, U 
am fatisfy'd this man has been ill uſed. in the 
world, o 
Cit. _ War, 5. Madam, how does y your Lap 
find himm 2H *4 
Tach. Oily the Wo obliging, moſt gentle 


man- 


Ten a: - 


| maw-like man, of tmn chat chen 1 u 
j with in my life. rr und as 4:4 dts 

Tun. Fun zan ay him 0 Yau. 
| YES would? * An . » 05 


Lady. Tax him! believe ite las n 


8 F oblige ' | | J 
* 1 forced: him to it indeed, for 1 lik 
nothing. 7 519 , | 


ad. I:told him his ſhop was ill 


51 


it. Wnar did he ſay o that 


Lady. Sarl why he catried me into ing. 
ther inner · hop, or warchouſe, where he had 
goods to a peg quagtity: and nne 1 con- 


> Lindy. Sar! in truth 5 was aſham d to fay 


any more; but ſtill was refoly'd not to been 


ä 1 4s you fee. 14 

it. And he has not diloblig d you at al, 
— he? x, 
Laq. Juſt the contrary, indeed. * 


Ci. WEL, Madam, I aſſure you 1 105 | 
been faithful to my promiſe, fax you can't have 


uſed him ſo ill as I have uſed his partner; for 


L have perfectly abuſed him for having nothing 


to pleaſe me; I did as good as tell him I beliey'd 


he was | going! to ne . That: he. an no 


* r er 18 
(it. IS he well Rock's wich ended, ti voy; 
furniſhed... 


fes. Dorn n 
1 Cit. 8 you ey then! 301 BoE5 > 


i hs „ 
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ab Ps an > ett 3 1608 268+ - ©. 
Cir. JusT in the far manner ag his pamner, 
digyourLadiſhip, all mild andrmannerly, HAS, 
and in perfect temper; for my; parts if I Was a 
young wench Ps 1 Pow bit love with; 
ſuch a man. 11 40 10 lin Hin 
Lady. but * ſhall we do now . 
Tic, Wax be, gang, I think, we hape ted 
them enough ; 'twould be cruel a Beartbait 
chem aux ore... . 83 311 (127 20 1GFULZY. VAGUE. 
1 „N 0, Lam. not fos | Sers ae A 
19 85 1 5 ſhall = As 1 and buy, 118 
tt! 508182 1 wo if 
Ge. Nar, that ſhall be in . your Lal. 
hip pleaſes; Jou know I promisd you I would! 
not buys that is to ſay, unleſs you diſcharge me: 
of that obligation. . 
Lady. I can't for ſhame io or of his hop. 
and lay out nothing. 5 
Ci. D1p your Ladiſhip ſee. any thing chat. 
pleas'd you? | 
Lady. I only ſaw fame ot ds fineſt tg; % 
in England Ldont ink all. city, of Pare 
can outdo him. 

Cit. WELL, Madam, "if you reſolve to buy, 
let us go and look again b 
Lady. Come . and upon chat the La- 
dy turning to the mercer, Come, Sit, ſays ſhe, 

I think Ill look: upon that piece of, brocade a- 
gain, I can't find in / my n er Ju all 

this trouble for nothing. 
| Mapan, ſays the mercer, 1 ſhall he very ä 
glad if I can be ſo happy as to pleaſe, you; but I 
| 2 your a res * i 


« for that is che e. e 
ver think our buſineſs ateuble ?:: 
Urox this the Ladies went back with hind 
into his inner-ſhop, and laid out between ſix-/ 
ty and ſeventy pounds, for they both \bought' 
rich ſuits of cloth, and uſed his they? for nay 
years after. 
Tu ſhort iference dom this bag diſcoudle 
is tlis, That here you ſee, and I could gie 
many examples very like this, how, and in What 
manner, a ſhop-keeper is to behave himſelf in 
the way of his buſineſs; what impertinenees, 
what taunts, flouts, and ridiculous things, he 
muſt bear in his buſineſs, and muſt not ſhew the, 
leaſt return, or the leaſt ſignal of diſguſt: hie 
muſt have no paſſions, no fire in his temper; 
he muſt be all ſoft and ſmooth; nay, if his real 
tempet be naturally fiery and hot, he muſt ſnew 
none of it in his ſhop; he muſt be 4 : 
complete hypocrite, if he will be © a — 
Tradeſman. 

Ir is true, natural tempers are not to be al- 
ways counterfeited, the man cannot eaſily be 
a lamb in his ſhop, and a lion in himſelf; but 
let it be eaſy or hard, it muſt be done, and it is 
done: there are men who have by cuſtom and 
uſage brought themſelves to it, that nothing 
could be mecker and milder than they, hen 
behind the counter, and yet nothing be mote fu- 
rious and raging in every other part of life; nay, 
the provocations they have met with in their 
ſhops have ſo irritated their rage, that ' they 
would go up ſtairs from their ſhop, and fall 
into frenzics, and a kind of madneſs, and — 

eir 
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Engliſh: Y Gy 1 
their heads againſt the wall, and miſchief them- 
ſelves, if not prevented, till the violence of it 


had gotten vent, and the paſſions abate and 
cool. Nay, I heard once of a ſhop· keeper that 


behavd | himſelf thus to ſuch an extreme, that 


when he was provok d by the impertinence of 
the cuſtomers, beyond what his temper could 
' bear, he would go up ſtairs and beat his 
wife, kick his children about like dogs, and be 


as furious for two or three minutes, às a man 
chain d down in Bedlam, and when the a... -- 


was over, would fit. down and cry faſter than 
the children he had abuſed; and' after the fit 


was over he would go down into his ſhop again, 
and be as humble, as courteous, and as. calm 
as any man whatever; ſo abſolute a government 


11 


of his paſſions had he in the ſhop, and ſo little * 


out of it; in the ſhop a ſoul· leſs animal that can 
reſent nothing, and in the family a madman; 


in the, ſhop meek like the lamb, but in the fa- | | 


mily outrageous like a Zybean lion. 

Tre ſum of the matter is this, it is ne 
fora tradeſman to ſubject himſelf, by all the ways 
poſlible, to his buſineſs ; his cuſtomers are to be 
his idols: ſo far as he may worſhip idols by al- 


lowance, he is to bow+down to them, and 


worſhip them; at leaſt, he is not any way to 
diſpleaſe them, or ſhew any diſguſt or diſtaſte at 
any thing they ſay or do; the bottom of it all 
is, that he is intending to get money by them; 
and it is not for him that gets money by them 
to offer the leaſt inconvenience to them by 
whom he gets it; but he is to conſider, that as 
12 . SJolomon 
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| lender, ſo the „eller is ſervant to the dh, 
Wien a tradeſman has thus 411 

; his paſſions, and can ſtand before the ſtorm 
. of impertinence, he is ſaid to be fitted up for 
the main article, e the inſide of the 


Tounter. | A rh $ 


. Ow the other hand, we ſes that the comm | 
” temper; nay, but the very ſuggeſtion of it, 
hurries people on to ruin their trade, to dif 
oblige the cuſtomers, to quarrel with them, and 
drive them away: we ſee by the Lady 
after having ſeen the ways ſhe had taken t 
this man out of temper; I ſay, you ſet it 
quer d her temper, and brought her to lay out 
her money chearfully, and be Mes ever 
ren ep 
. A ſowre, moroſe, dogmatick temper would 
have ſent theſe Ladies both away with their 
money in their pockets; but the. man's patience | 
and temper drove the Lady back to = out hor 
weber, and engaged * entirely. La by 
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Other „ Wil for the wadeſmaits Dit fe 
vers: 7 n of innacent e l. 
BIR, > ORD £1.24 4 x 

23.4 direction e 19185 105 

Wh — e 1 fficient to 
2 Cf in, 2. right manage- 

IA SHE. + pu ſ0,as that, if he 

bleed them, he may ſecure his proſperity 

and ſucceſs; but it requires à long and ſerious 
caveat. to warn him of the dangers he meęts 
with in his way. Trade is a ſtrait and diet 
way, if they will but. keep in it with 'a ſteady 
foot, and not wander, and launch out here and 
there, a8 2 8 head and gigdy fancy wil 


prompt them to do. 
THe road, I ſay, is ſtrait and direct; but there 


are many turnings and openings in it, both to 
the right hand and to the left, in which if A 
tradeſman but once ventures to ſtep. awry, it is 
ten thouſand to one but he loſes himſelf, and 
very rarely finds his way back again; at leaſt if 
he does, tis like à man that has been loſt in a 
wood, he comes out with a ſcratch d face, and 
torn cloaths, tired and ſpent, and does not re- 
cover himſelf in a Jong while * 


, 
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but many things aſſiſt to pull him down; the 
are many ways open to his ruin, but few to 


1 955 Gp 


In a word, one ſteady motion carries kim up? up; 


riſing; and tho employment is ſaid to be a 


| beſt fence "againſt temptations, and he that 1: IS 


buſy heartily in his buſineſs, temptations 10 
idleneſs and negligence will not be ſo buly : a- 
bout him; yet tradeſmen are as oſten drawn 
from their buſineſs as other men, and When 
they are ſo, it is more fatal to them à great 
deal, than it is to gentlemen, and p Epe 
employments do not call for their Fee 

tendance ſo. much as a ſhop does. 


„ 4 
Anon the many turnings and bal 
Which, as 1 Gy, are to be met with in the ſtrait 
road of trade, there are 'two as dangerous ad 
fatal to their proſperity 'as the wort, tho they 
both carry an ee of 0 d promite 

Fontrary to what they perform; ; th e © are, 5 


0 PLEASURES and DiytRsSIONS, <p ecially 
ſuch as they will have us OY innocent ver- 


HN 
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II. papers and ADVENTURES, and eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as promiſe mountains of profit i in nn 
bibus, and are therefore the more zelle ro. en. 
ſnare the poor eager avaritious, rradeſjn: 


1. I am now to ſpeak of the firſt, ** wich 
ſures and diverſions. I cannot allow any plea- 
ſures to be innocent, when they turn away 
cither the body or the mind of a tradeſman 
from the one needful thing which his calling 


7 EE makes 


— ber 


makes neceſſary, and. har ncveſiry wle hn 
duty; 1 mean, the both f hs 
hands and head to-hibaſiteſe/ehol pleaſures 
and diverſions may he innocent in themſebves, 
which are not 46 to him: there are very 3fewr 
things in the world that are ſimply; eviſzq but 
things arc: made circumſtantially euil when ey 
are not ſo in themſelves: killing a man is hot 
ſimply ſinful; on the contrary, tis mot law ful 
only, but a duty, when juſtice: and the laws df 
God ot man require its but When done qnall- = 
ciouſly;, from any corrupt principle, or to an, 
corrupted - end, is murthier, and the worſt af. 
| crimes. . bay S 1 A. cli: 2443; 6 7 30k . 
PLEASURES and:; diverſions arc: thus rnade 
criminal, when a man is engaged in duty 
to a full attendance; upon ſuch buſineſs as 
thoſe pleaſures and diverſions, neceſſarily in- 
terfere with, and interrupt i thqſe pleaſures, 
tho innocent in themſelves, became a fault in 
him, becauſe his legal avocations demand his 
attendance in another place. Thus thoſe plea- 
ſuxes may be lawful to another man, which 
are not ſo to him, becauſe another man has 
not the ſame obligation to a calling, the ſame 
neceſſity to apply to it, the ſame cry of a fa- 
mily, whaſe bread may depend — his . 
gence, as a tradeſman has. | 
$OLOMON, the royal patron of induſtry, i 
tells us, He that is a lover of pleaſure, ſball 
be a poor may; I muſt not doubt but. Solomon 
is to be underſtood of tradeſmen and warking 
men, ſuch as I am writing of, whoſe time and 
n is due to their buſineſs, and who in 


14 perſuit 


1 e wid 
Me and therofidve = 


. n that i lover f plonfuve, fhall 
_ (p097-max.....;1 hope 4,,dd/\nor-wrefiithe 
 aredipture, in my interpretation» of in, Dam ſute 
id groes viith the r 126 of- thewiſcyman's 
other diſcourſes: - . Eg Jie Ot O1 10 ¹ 413 | 
WAN I. fee: 3 [1 ſhop cketpitrs,) Keep 
Horfes: ride a hunting, — dog. langunge, am 
cep the ſportimens brogyet upon their tongue, 
un lay Tread their deſtiny; Lor Latino 
Fortune geiler; but L do ay I am always! afraid 
for them; cipecially when, I know that eher 
their fortunes and beginings ate below it, or 
that their trades arc fuck as in ſa pattieular man- 
ner requiie their conſtant amendance zi/as to ſoe 
-ai barber. abroad on a Cau⁰way, a cotncfacter 
abroad on e Eb) ani Fridays; ot 4 Blast. 
rawell-hall man on Thurfaluy, you may us well 
ay a country, — . go. a hunting | 
on ja market day, or go a feaſting at their: da 
of the town where he lives; and yet riding und 
hunting are otherwiſe lawful divetſions andin 
their Kind very good for exerciſe and health 
I am not for making a gilley-Nlays of 'a1Thop- 
keeper, and have him chain d down tothe oats / 
but if he be a wiſe, a prudent and a diligent 
#radeſman, he Will allow Himſelf as fow'Encur- F 
ſions as poſlible. B . % Ae 
Busnss neglected is buſineſs" loſt" Aire; 
there ate ſome buſineſſes which require leſk at - 
tendance than others, and give a man leſs ocen- 


ſion of application; but in general, e | 


mar — humſelt N 
his bufineſs, muſt nor — 0 melt — ; 
ee de ie e e en — 
e <br ul 
leave Ito ſomitbody that having ore herd of 
it witl tink: w brth his hie to (ain ie ber- 
_ rergitiz 1 n lv eee ci. e en e300 
Non indeed is it poſſible a tridefirvan heula 
de maſter of dny of che quakiftcitions tüdh I 
Have ſet dewhι,õ,juudeneminate . — omple 
W —— Sno I! off 15519 = TL. 
oFrpHallow that ene man id et vitcistis An 
wicked; that he is not addicted t drunken, 
too womon, to game of A¹⁰ ſack things's 
thoſe; fr thuſe arc int Woundings, bat wiue- | 


thet, downright killing; a man my WOM 
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and hurt himlelf Ienmertthes; in the rüge f M 


 ubgoyetn'd paſſion; or in a fremay or feder an 
intondl ano inare; but if he ſbocts hir felf khr 
the hend, or Hangs himſelf, we ure ure then he 
intended to kill and Aeſtroy himſelf, and he dies 
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Fox a tradeſman to follow His pleaſüres, 77 


Which -zmdeed is generally attended with a Ilight- 
ing his obuſineſtz leaving his op to ſervants or 
others, tis rvident to me that he is indiffer cr 
whether'it chrives er no; and above Al, tis 
evident, that his Reürt is not in His biiſineſs z 
that he does not delight in it, or Took on it 
with pleaſure. Toa omplete tradeſman there 
is no pleaſure equal to that of being in his buſi- 
neſs, no delight equal to that of ſeeing himſelf 
thrive, to ſee trade flow in upon wile, and 
to 


n 3 
0 her ſatisſied that he goes a 
Will never thrive, that cares not whether” he 
thrives or no: As trade is the chief employment 
of his life, and is therefore called, by. way f 
eminence, bis bufaneſs;;':10' it ſhould ba made 
the chief delight of his life: The tradeſman that 
does not love his an will en sive 1 

due attendance. A as bit ys 11480 #\ . 
3 ; PLEASURE is abait to che mind, and the mind 
will attract the body: whexe the heart is, th 
object ſhall always have the body's company. ' 
The great objection I meet with S 
en againſt this argument, is, they 
low no unlawful, pleaſures; they do not ſpend 
their time in taverns, and drinking to .cxecls; 
they do not ſpend their money in gaming, and 
ſo Rock-ſtarve their buſineſs, and rob the ſhop 
to ſupply the extravagant loſſes of play s ox they 
do not ſpend their hours in ill cpu de- 
baucheries and whoring; all they do, is a little 
innocent diverſion in riding abroad now and 
then for the ait, and ſor theit health, and to eaſe 
their thoughts of the throng of othex affaits 

which arc heavy upon them H. 

Tusk, I fay, are the excuſes of young eradeF 
men, and indeed they are young excuſes; and 
may ſay truly, have nothing in them. Ideis 
perhaps true, or I may grant it ſo for the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, that the pleaſure the tradeſman 
takes is, as he ſays, not unlawful, and that he 
follows only a little innocent diverſton; but let 
me tell him, the words e ill put together, 
and the diverſion is rather — from 

the word Grile, than from the word a 


— - —_ 


e ee 


ab 


if i be lasse bat Ace; N de e 


but the caſe is quite. Atexeck by the extent oF the 
thing ; and che dundbence Res Bere not in che 
nature of tlie ting. het in the diverſion r 

ung, that is taken, bat in the time it rakes; 
if the man ſpends the time im it which 
ſhould be ſpent in his ſnop or Warehouſe, Ait 
his buſineſs ſuffers/by his abſtnce, as it muſt do, 
if the abſence 18 16nz at a time, ot oſten ptao- 
riſedʒ the diverton fo take becbmes criminal 
to Hirt, to tlie ſume diverſion might be inn 
ckrtt in Antes? 77 
Tus 1 have Heard a young! trade ſman, who 
lovy'd his bottle, excuſe himfelf, and ſay, tis 
true, 1 have been at the tavern, but I was treat- 
ed, it coſt me nbthing. Aid this, he thinks; 
clcars hit cf all blame; not conſidering that 
when he ſpends no Money; yet hie ſpends fe 
times the value of the money in time. Ariother 
ſays,” Why indeed I was at the tavern 'ycſterday 
all the afternoon, but I could not help it, and 
I ſpent” but ſixpence. | But at the fame time per- 
haps it might be ſaid he ſpent five ponnts 
worth of time; his buſineſs being 8 his 

ſhop unattended, his books not poſted, his ler- 

ters not written, and the like © for all thoſe 
things are works neceſſary to a tradeſman, a8 
well as the attendanee on his ſhop; and infinitely ' 
above the pleaſure of being treated at the ex- 
pence of his time. All manner of pleaſures 
ſhould buckle and be ſubſervient to buſineſs; 
he that makes his pleaſure be his buſineſs, will 
never make his buſineſs be a ꝓleaſute: Innocent 
pleaſupes become _ when they are uſed to 
exceſs, 
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exceſs, and ſo it is Here; the: moſt landen U 
Atrſion becomes ciminal, When it breaks i 
upon thut which ig the due and juſt employ 
ment of the mats life. Pleaſures rob he 
aradeſinian;; and how: then can he call them ii. 
mocent diverhons? they are downright thicyes, 
they rob his ſhop of his attendance, and of thi 
ime: which he ought to beſtow there; they 
rob his family of their due ſupport, by the mans 
neglecting that buſineſs by which they are to 
be ſupported and maintained; and they oſten- 
times rob the creditors of their juſt debts; i 

ttateſman ſinking by the inordinate uſe of thoſe 
ztinoccent-diverfions, as he calls them, as well 
by the expence attending them, as che loſs f 
his time, and neglect of his buſineſs, by: whigh 
he is at laſt reduced to the neceſſity of ſhut- 
ing up ſhop in carneſt, which was indeed a8 
good as ſhut before. A ſhop without a maker, 
is like the fame ſhop on a middling holiday, 
thatf ſhut up; and he that keeps ãt long ſo, need 
not doubt but he may in ann me iy 6: 


mut it quite up. 
co-buſineſss: how 


I hort, pleaſure is 6 thief 
any: man can call it innocent, let him a 
that does ſo; it robs him every way, a8 I 
aid above; and if the tradeſman bea ane, 
and has any regard to religion and his duty, I 
muſt tell him, that when, upon his diſaſters, he 
ſhall reflect, and ſee that he has ruin d himſelf 
and his family, by following too much thoſe 
diverſions and pleaſures which he thought in- 
nocent, and which perhaps in themſelves wete 


ere ſo, he will find great =" 
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that which he thſifted ao en 49 
find himſelf loſt, by-doing lawful things, | 40 85 
he made thoſe innocam things ſinful, and t 
tawfal things unlawful tb him. "This, as 
robb'd kis family and ctcditors before of their jult == 
debts, (for maintenance is a ttadeſniar s juſt debt tg 
his family, and a wife and children are ab- X 
2 tradeſman's real creditors, & thofe who trult 
him with their goods ;) I ſay, as his innocent pla- 
ſures robb d his family and creditors befote, they 
will rob him now of his peace; and of all hs 
calm of foul which an honeſt, induſtrĩous, tho un- 
fortunate tradeſman meets with under his diſaſterx 

I am ak d here, perhaps, how miüch pleafüre 
an honeſt· meaning tradeſmam may be alldw'd 
to take? for it cannot be ſupposd I ſhould in; | 
"fiſt that all pleaſure is forbidden him, chat K. 
muſt have no diverſion, no ſpare hours, no in- 
tervals from hurry and fatigue; that would: be 
to pin him down to the very floor of his 
as John Sheppard was lock d down to the fioor 
of his priſon,” © 

Tux anſwer to chis Genen cher prijdeait 
tradeſman may make for himſelf; if his plea- 
ſure is in his ſhop, and in his buſineſs, there is 
no danger of him; but if he has an itch after | 
exotick diverſions, - I mean ſuch as are foreij 
to his hop, and to his buſineſs, and whi 1 


therefore cal, exotick, let him Mey "and . 


cently taken,” as dc not pow bes 18 o 15 ; 
the leaſt damage to his buſineſs, by taking fim 
away from it, 
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is all his own: if he will not judge ſincerely-at 
firſt, he will reproach himſelf ſincerely at laft j 


Thoſe pleaſures or diverſions, and thoſe-only; 


be what they will, and how innocent ſocvet 
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„ moment 5 — oy: bim in 
| kis ſhop, Or warcrhouſe,, &. tis his duty to 
there; tis not cnough. to ſay, I believe I, ſhall 
not be wanted ; or, Iihelieve I ſhall ſuffer u 


loſs by my abſence ; he muſt come to à point 


and not deccive himſelf, if he does, the cheat 


for there is no fraud againſt his own reflection 
a man is very rarely an hypocrite to himſelf. 1 
Tn rule may be, in a few words thus: 


can be innocent, which the man may or does 
uſe, or allow himſelf to uſe, without hindraher 


9h, « or injury to, his buſineſs and reputation. / 


Let the diverſions or pleaſures in acti 


they are in themſelves, they are not ſo to him; 
becauſe they interrupt or interfere with his bus 
fines, which is his immediate duty. 1 have 
mention'd the circumſtance, which touches this 
part too, namely, that there may be a time 


when even the needful duties of religion may 


become faults, and unſeaſonable, When another 
more needful attendance calls for us to apply 
to it; much more then thoſe things which are 
only barely lawful. There is a viſible difference 


between the things which we may do, and 
the things which we muſt do. Pleaſures at cet. 
' tain ſeaſons are allow'd, and we may give our 


ſelves ſome looſe to them; but buſineſs, I mean, 

to the man of buſineſs, is that ncedful thing, of 

a not to be ſaid it = but it muſt be 
ec 4 
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be lawful in themſelves, but which may be. laws: 


ö 


2 og 


„ohne; aliofvip! hes nel en oc only 


ful ro other men, yet are criminal and unlaw- 


ful to him. To gentlemen of fottunes and e- 
ſtates, who being born to large, poſſeſſions, and 


have no avocations of this kind; tis certainly 
lawful to ſpend their ſpare hours on horſebhack, 
with their hounds or hawks;: their 
gate; or on foot, with their gun and their 
net, and their dogs to kill the hares or birds, Oc. 

all which we call ſport. Theſe. are the men 
that can, with a particular ſatisfaction, when 


they come home, ſay they have only taken an 


innocent diverſion ;- and yet even in theſe; there 
are not wanting ſome exceſſes, which take away 
the innocence of them, and conſequently the 
ſatisfaction in their reflection; and: therefore it 
was, I faid it was lawful to them to ſpend their 


ſpare hours: by which I am to be underſtood,' 


thoſe hours which are not due to more ſolemn 
and weighty occaſions, ſuch as the duties of re- 
ligion, in particular. But as this is not my 
preſent ſubject, I proceed; for I am not raking 
ro gentlemen now, but to tradeſmen. 
In prudent tradeſman will in time cotlider 
what he: ought, or ought not to do, in his own 
particular caſe, as to his pleaſures; not hat 


another man may or may not do: In ſhort, 


nothing of pleaſure or diverſion can be inno- 
cent to him, whatever it may be to another, 
if it injures his buſmeſs, if it takes either his 
time, or his mind, or his delight, or his at- 


tengance, from his buſineſs; nor can all —— 
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little excuſes, of its th for his health, 
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fot the needful unbending the bow, f e 
mind, from the conſtaat application of buſ ine 
for all theſe muſt. ftoop:;to- thergreat article off. 
ſhop . and buſinoſss tho I might add, that tha 


kis 
bare taking the air for health and for a receſs: 


to the mind, is not the thing L am talking of; 
As the taking an immoderate liberty, and ſhengs! 
ing an im moderate length of time, and that at 
unſcaſouable and improper hours, ſo as to make 
his pleaſures and diverſions be prejudicial to his: 
buſineſs: this is the evil I object to, ed this is too 
much the ruin of the tradeſmen of this age 
. and thus any man who calmly reads theſe pa- 
pers will fee I ought to be underſtood. 
Non do I confine this diſcourſe to the: inno- 
cent diverſions of a horſe and riding abroad to 
take the air ; things which, as above, ate made 
hurtful ed aki him, only as they are 
| hindrances to his buſineſs, and are more: or: leſs. 
fo, as they rob his ſhop · or warchouſe, or buſi+; 
neſs, of his attendance and time, and cauſe him 


do draw his affections off from his calling. 


Bur we ſee other and new pleaſures daily» 
crowding in upon the tradeſman, and ſome 
which no age before this have been in danger 
of; I mean, not to ſuch an excoſs as is now tlie 
caſe, and conſequently there were fewer uadeſ-⸗ 
men drawn into the practice. | 

Tux preſent age is a time of cally an? 
gaiety; nothing of the preſent pride andcvanity; 
was known, or but very little of it, in former 
times: the baits which are every where laid 
for the cottuption of youth, and for the tuin 
of their fortunes, were never fo many and ia 
miſchievous as they are now. . 


aun 


tome to hi fir Af but he: 
and 4 ſword, and a fet'ofi'cothpatiions ſuitable: 
and this wig; and fort} being léſt at proper and 
convenient places ate put o ar nißfit after the 
ſbop is ſr, or When 
to gor a taking in, ati whety they never Sajt:; 
y d to cad them into all manger 
wickednofs and debanehery; and from thus 
cauſr it is ptincipaliy, that ſo matt 
are rumd, and 
fote they come out of their times.: more am 
e — dork Venn co. de found 
res n, 
Nor; as I ſaid befote;: wa bc pc mne de- 
vil with having any hand in the ruin of theſe 
oung fello vs; indoed hie needs not trohble 
himiſelf about them; they are his o by cars 
ly choice; they anticipate tethptation; and are as 
forward as tie devil can. deſite them to be. 
Theſe may be truly, ſuid to be dfæwn aſide of 
their own lufts, and enticed ; they need nd 
tempter. uon 


Bur of theſe 1 ky alſo tap; hey ſetdont 


trouble the! tradelmens claſs ;' they get ruin'd 
early, and finiſh the tradeſman before they be · 


gin; ſo my diſcourſe is not at prefent directed = 


much ro them; indeed they are paſt advice 
before they come in my way. 


IN DbEED I knew one of thefe fort of gentle. by 
men · apprentices make an atrempt to begin, and 
ſet up his trade: he was a dealer in what they 
call Crooted. lane Wwares: he got about 300 2 
from his father, an honeſt plain countryman, 0 
N : 


WORE hs now fot &'riadeſthen's * | 
gets'a long win 


they cam matte n ſlip out:: 


apprentices | 
away from theit mater be- > 
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ſet him =! and hh t honeſt Saber e 
Hantel ro the mmolt to n up ſo much 
money K S 
| "Wann he kad women the money; be took 
ſhop near the place where he had, ſerved his 
time, and entring upon the ſhop, he had k 
| painted, and fitted up, nd ſome goods he bqught) 
in order to furniſh it; but before that, he was 
obliged to pay about 70 J. of the money to lit- 
tle debts which he had contracted in his appren- 
ticeſhip at two or three ale-houſes for drink and 
eatables, treats and junkettings; and at the 
barber's for long perukes, at the ſemſtreſſes for 
fine holland - ſhirts, turn- overs, white gloves, &. 
to make a beau of him, and at ſeveral on 
places. 

Wer he came to dip intothis, nd found thatit 
wanted ſtill 30 or 404, to equip him for the com- 
pany which he had learn d to keep, he'took 
care to do this firſt; and being delighted with 
his new dreſs, and how like 2 a gentleman: he 
look d, he was reſolvd, before he open'd ſhop; 
to take his ſwing a little in the town ; ſo away 
he went with two of his neighbour's apprentices 
to the play-houſe, thence to the tavern, not fat 
from his dwelling, and there they fell to cards, 
and ſat up all night, and thus they ſpent about 
a fortnight ; the reſt juſt creeping into their ma- 

ſter's houſes, by the connivance of their fellow- 
fervants, and he getting a bed in the tavern, 
. where what he ſpent to be ſure made them wit | 
ling enough to oblige him, that is to ſay, t 
encourage him to ruin himſelf. 


d 
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Tur then changed their cbufſe indeed, ad 
Wars to the ball, ahd that neceſſarily kept them 
out the moſt part of che night, always having 
their ſuppet dreſsd at the tavern ar'their return; 
and thus, if a fe words, he went on till he 
made way thro” all the remaining money he had 
left, and was obliged to call. his creditors toge- 
tber, and break before he ſo much as open d 
His ſhop ; 1 fay, his creditors, for great part 
the goods which he had furniſ d his ſhop! with, 
were uripaid for; perhaps ſome few might be 
bought with ready morie p. | 

Tuis man indeed is the only tradelman that 
ever I met with, that ſet up and broke before 
his ſhop was open; others I have indeed non 
make very quick work of it. 

Bur this part rather belongs to b 
head. I am it preſent not ralking of madmen, 
as I hope indeed I am not writing to madmen, 
but I am talking of tradeſmen undone by law- - 
ful things, by what they call innocent and harm- 
leſs things; ſuch as fiding abroad, or walking a- 
broad to take the air, and to divert thetnfelves, 
dogs, gun, courntry-fport, and city-recreation ; 
theſe things are certainly lawful, and” in them: 
ſelves very innocent; nay, they may be needful 
for health, and to give ſome relaxation to the 
mind hurried with too much buſineſs ; but the 
needfulneſs of them is fo much made an excuſe, 
and the exceſs of them is ſo injutious to the 
tradeſman's buſineſs and; to his time, which 
ſhould. be ſet apart for his ſhop and his trade, 
that there are not a. few tradeſmen thus lawfully 
tuin d, as I may call it; in a word, lawful of 
Kz unlays 
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e ſhop. is 1 pagleticd,, ade bullack 9 
d. hand, and tis all one to the ſubject of 
breaking, and to the creditor, whether the man 
was nnd one by being a knave, of by being a fools, 
tis all one, whether he loſt his trade by ſcanda- 
| Jous immoral negligence, or by ſober or religi· 
ous negligence, 
r a word, buſineſs languilkes, while the 
 tzadefman is-abſent, and neglects it, be it for his 
health or for his pleaſure, be it in good com- 
pany or in bad, be it from a good or an ill de- 
ſign; and if the buſineſs languiſhes, the tradeſ⸗ 
man will not be long before he languiſhes too; 
for nothing can ſupport the tradeſman but 
ſupporting his trade by a due attendance * ap- 
plication. 
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e 1TH ERTO 1 kia to you 
8 W. of tradeſmen ruin d by la ful and in- 
THETA nocent diverfions ; and indeed theſt 
are ſome of the moſt dangerous pits 
for a tradeſman to fall into, becauſe men are 
ſo apt to be inſenſible of the danger; à flip 
may as well be loft in a calm ſmoorh ſca, and 
an eaſy fair gale of wind, as in 4 ſtorm if 
they have no pilot, or the pilot be ignotant Ot 
unwary; and difaſters of that nature Happen 48 2 
frequently as any others, and are as fatal; When 
rocks are apparent, and the pilot bold and wirt. 
ful runs directly upon them, without feat or 
wit, we know the fate of the ſhip, it muſt pe- 
riſh, and all that are in it will inevitably be 
loſt ; but in a ſmooth ſea, a bold ſhoar, an e 
gale, the unſeen rocks or ſhoals ire the! enly © 
dangers, and nothing can hazard them, but the 
$kilfulneſs of the pilot: and thus it is im trade; 
open debaucheries and extravazances, and a pro- 
fuſion of expence, as well as 4 general contempt 
of buſineſs, rheſe are open and current roads 
to a meer deim but 2 filent going 
3 F on, 
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on, 'in r of innocent nes a ſmooth 
and calm, but ſure neglect of his ſh 
time, and buſineſs, will as effectually ind” as 
ſurely ruin the tradeſman as the other; and tho 
the means are not fo ſcandalous, the effect is 
as certain. But I proceed to the other.. 
_ » Next to immoderate pleaſures, the tradeſman 
ought to be warn'd againſt immoderate expence. 
This is a terrible article, and more particularly 
ſo to the tradeſman, as cuſtom has now, as. it 
were on purpoſe for their undoing, . introducd 
a general habit of, and as it were a As in: 
clination among all ſoxts of people to, an er 
penſive way of living; to which might ad- 
ded a kind of neceſſity of it; for that even with 
the ; greateſt prudence and frugality a man can: 
not now ſuppoxt a family with the ordinary ex- 
pence, which the ſame family might have been 
maintain'd with ſome. fgw years agq : there ig 
now 1. a Weight of taxes upon almoſt all the 
neceſlarics of life, bread and fleſh cxcepted, 
as coals, ſalt, malt, candles, ſoap, | legther, hops, 
wine, fruit, and all foreign conſumptipns.. . 2, . 
A load of pride upon the temper of the nation, 
which in ſpight of taxes and the unuſual, deaty 
neſs of every thing, yet prompts pcpple to a Por 
fuſion in their expences. 

Tris is not ſo properly called 4 tar 
the tradeſmen ; I think rather, it may be 
8 plague upon them; for there is firſt the dear: 
neſs of eyery neceſſary thing to make living EX: 

7 penſive; and ſecondly, an unconquerable ayer: 
1. ſion to any reſtraint : ſo that the poor will be 
1 lite 1 rich, and it dien like the great, 7 


Ras. 44 
N 


the 


a great hardſhip upon him. 


are ſo much more dangerous than thofe hair- 


Engliſh' Tradeſman. uy. 
great like the greateſt ; and thus the world 
runs on. to a kind of diſtractiom at mien 5 
where ir will end, time miſt diſt 

Now the tradeſman I ſpe 
—— he muſt reſolve to begin as he can go 
on; and if he does ſo, in a word he muſt re- 
ſolve to live more under reſtraint than ever 


tradeſmen of his claſs uſed to do; for evety 
neceſſary thing being, as I have ſaid, grown 


dearer than before, he muſt entirely omit all 
the enjoyment of the unneceſſaries which he | 
might have allow'd himſelf before, or 
de obliged to an expence beyond the income of 
his trade; and in either of e dry be has 


Warn I talk of — Aces, 1 muſt 
be underſtood not yet to mean the extravagan- 
ces of wickedneſs and debaucheries; there are 


ſo many ſober extravagances, and ſo many grave 


ſedate ways for a tradeſman's ruin, and they 


brain d deſperate ways of gaming and whoring, 
that I think tis the beſt ſervice I can do the 
tradeſman to lay before them thoſe funk rocks 
(as the ſeamen call them) thoſe ſecret dangers 
in the firſt place, that they may know how to 
avoid them; and as for the other common ways, 
common diſcretion will ſupply them with cau- 
tion for thoſe, and their ſenſes will be their | 
rotection. 

InunE dangers to the tradefinci, who- r am di- 
recting myſelf to, are from lawful things, and 
ſuch as before are call'd innocent; for I am ſpeak- 


ing to the ſober part of tradeſmen, who yet 


K 4 are 
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| 6:99 men bk AGATE pry 
extravagant, paxticuleriy hecauſe their num 
ee them. Expenſiye living jos hind | 
TI evg; it is nat io open, ( Shrew ning: 
and dangerous, as the ordinary diftemper which 
Ses hy that name, but it preis upon the ſpl- 
its, and, When its degrees ate encregs d to an 
he, is 3s £9621 2nd. 25 ſure to Kili 6s ne rr 
cher: tis 3. ſecret enemy, that feeds upon the 
vitals; and when jt has gone its fall length, and 
the languiſhing tradeſmen is weaken'd in his @ | 
lid part, I mean his ſtock, then it Wen | 
him at once. 7671 ; 
EXPENSIVE living feeds upon the life and Naa 
of the tradeſman z for it cus into the two moſt 
sflcatial branches of his trade, namely, his cx6- 
dit, and his caſh. ; the firſt is its triumph, and 
the laſt is its fogg : norking goes out to cherith - 
the cxorbitance, but the immediate moncy 4 
expenges ſeldom go on truſt, they are generally 
ſupplied and ſupported with rFagy. MONEY, her- 
EVET are not. | 
Tris expenſiyc way of living: conſift in fer x 
veral things, which are all indced in their de- 


greg ruinous to, the tradeſman; ſuch a2 


1. EXPENSIVE houle-keeping, or family er- 
travagance. 


2. ExrENVsryg dreſſing, or the extravagance. 
of fine cloaths. 4 


EXPENSIVE company, OF keeping company 
above himſelf. f 


4. EXPENSIVE. equipages, making abou and 
aftcnrarion of ure in mn en World. 
a "1 might 


- 


e " 


mo micht rake them all in md and b. auding 
— young tradeſman to do with theſe ? a 
yet where is chert a trade iman nat o be found, = 
' who is not more or Jeſt guilty it is, as have © 
ſaid, the general vice of che times i tha whole 
nation are mor ot leis in the crime : ut Win 
neceſſity and inclination, where is the man or 
=> ni vcd cag: fork. families. e 
live? 

ln hams Bod dn and; kugality i 
Abe n bf, fich: and he that goes about to 
ſet up for the practice of it, muſt mortify every 
thing about him that has the leaſt tincture uf 
frugality z tis the mode to live high, to ſpend 
mare than we get, to · neglect trade, contemn 
care and conecrn, and go on without forecaſt, 
or without conſideration; and in conſequence 
tis the mode to go on to extremity, to betak, 
become bankrupt and beggars, and ſo going oft 
of the trading ſtage, leave it open for others wy 
come after us, and do the ſame. | 

To begin with houſe- keeping. I have eſo 
dy hinted, that every thing belonging to the fa- 
mily· ſubſiſtence bears a higher price than uſital, 
I may fay, than ever : at the ſame time I can 
neither undertake to prove that there is more 
got by ſelling, or more ways to get it, I mean 
to a trade „than there was formerly; the 
conſequence then muſt be, that the tradeſmen 
do not gtow rich faſter than, formerly; at lcalt 
we may venture to fay this of rradeſmen and 
their families, comparing them, with 2 
imes, namely, —— not more got, and 
Fer We! they is eſs l . than was 
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thin; or if you will have it, that tradeſmeniger | 
less and ſpend more than they ever did, wow. | 
they ſhould be richer than they. were in 
times, is very hard to ſay. | et flag 
Inar all are deater than formerly to 
„ a houſe-kceper, needs little demonſtration ; the 
\— * taxes neceſſarily” infer it from the weight of 
| them, and the number of the things charged; 
for beſides the things enumerated above, we 
find all articles of foreign importation are in- 
+, .creaſed by the high duties laid on them; ſuch 
as linen, eſpecially fine linen; ſilk, eſpeciallß 
| Hvreign wrought filk ; every thing eatable, 
drinkable and wearable, are made heavy to us 
2 and exorbitant · cuſtoms and exciſes, as 
brandies, tobacco, ſugar; deals and timber for 
building; oil, wine; ſpice, raw ſilks, callicoe, 
chocolate, coffee, tea; on ſome of theſe the 
duties are more than doubled: and yet that 
which is moſt obſervable is, that ſuch is the 
expenſive humour of the times, that not a fa- 
mily, no, hardly of the meaneſt tradeſmen, but 
treat their friends with wine, or or fine 
ale; and have their parlours ſet off with the 
tea - table and the chocolate- pot; treats and li- 
quors all exotick, foreign and new among tradeſ- 
men, and terrible articles in their modern ex- 
pences; which have nothing to be ſaid for 
them, either as to the expence of them, or the 
helps to health which they boaſt of: on the 
contrary, they procure us rheumatick bodies, and 
conſumptive purſes, and can no way paſs witli 
me for neceſſaries: but being needleſs, they add 
| to the expence, by us to the . 
| ang 
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7 apothecaries to cure the * which 
they make in our health, and are themſelves 
the very worſt ſort of ſuperfluiries. © 1 55177 

Bur I come back to r Je 
ven in them, family-cxpences -are extremely 
riſen ; proviſions are higher rated; nothing of 
ptoviſions, that 1 know of, except only bread, - 
mutton, and fiſh, but which are made deater 
than ever; houſe- rent, in almoſt all the cities 
and towns of note in England, is exceſſively 
and extremely dearer; and 5 — in ſpite of ſuck 
innumerable buildings as we ſee almoſt every 
where rais d up, as well in the e as a 
London, and the parts adjacent. - 

App to the rents _ | the wages of 
ſervants. A tradeſman, be e ever ſo much 
inclin'd to good — —— always do 
his kitchin- work himſelf, ſe him à batche- 
lor; or can his wife, ſuppoſe him married, and 
ſuppoſe her to have brought 
be his bedfellow and his cook too: theſe maid- 
ſcrvants then are to be conſider'd, and are an 
excceding tax upon houſe-keepers; thoſe who 
were formerly hired at three pounds to four 
pounds a year wages, now demand five, ſix, and 
eight pounds a year; nor do they double any 
thing upon us hut their wages and their pride ; 
for inſtead of ' doing more work- for their ad 
vance of wages, they da leſs: and the ordinary 
work of families cannot now be performed by 
the ſame number of maids, which in ſhort is a 
tax upon the upper ſort of tradeſmen, and con- 
tributes very often · to their diſaſters, by the ex- 
travagant keeping three or four mid ſervants 


t him any portion, 


| 1 Cr: * Y, 
et, nay; ſometimes five, where ts £ 
Formerly were ſufficient- This 15 
extravagance is ſuch; that talking lately vid | 
man very well ced in this matter, he 
told me he had been making his calculations 
on that very particular; and he found by com- 
putation, that the number of ſervants kept by 
all ſorts of people, tradeſmen as well as others, 
was ſo much cncreaſed, that "there are in Lon. 
don, and the towns within ten miles of it, 
take it every way, above an hundred thonfand 
more maid-fervants and footmen, at this time 
in place, than uſed to be in the ſame c 85 
of ground thirty years ago; and that their wages 
amounted to above forty ſhillings a head per 
amm, more than the wages of the like num 
ber of | ſervants did amount to at the ſame 
length of time paſt ; the advance to the whole 
body amounting. to no leſs than two unden 
thouſand pounds a year. l 0 * 
INDEED it is not eaſy to gueſs what this ex. 
pence of wages to ſervants amounts to in a 
year, in this nation; and conſequently we can- 
not cafily determine what the encreaſe of that 
expence amounts to in England, but certainly 
it muſt riſe to many hundred thouſand pounds 
a year in the whole. 
THe tradeſmen bear cheir ſhave of this ex- 
pence, fand indeed too great a ſhare, very or- 
_ dinary tradeſmen in London keeping at leaft 
two maids, and ſome more, and ſome a foot 
man or two beſides; for tis an ordinary thing 
to ſee the tradeſmen and ſhop-keepers of Lan- 
von keep * as well as the gentlemen 
witnes | 


— 1 : 


wimeh the infinite number of: blue varia. 

which are ſo common now; that they are ca- 

led the tradeſmens Mi ueniss i and few gentlemen 

care to give. Aly p . ee een 7 

reaſon. - E 72 | 
In. proportion ta their ſervants, they | 

now keep their tables; which are alſo advanted 

in their proportion of expence to other thingss | 

indeed the citizens. and tradeſmens tables ar 

N the emblems, not of plenty, but of luxn- 

„ not of good houſe-keeping, but of '/profu- 

Gan and that of the higheſt: kind. of cxtmavyi= 

gancies; inſomuch, that it was the opinion of 
a gentleman who. had been not a traueller on- 
ly, but a nice obſerver of ſuch things abroad, 
that there is at this time more waſte of provi- 
ſions in England, than in any other nation im 
the world, "i equal extent of ground; and that 
England conſumes for their whole ſubſiſtence 
more fleſh than half Europe beſides ; that the 
beggars of London, and within ten miles round 
it, eat more white bread than the whole er a 
dom of Scotland; and the like. ; 

Bur this is an obſervation only, tho' I belicen 

tis very juſt ; L am bringing it in here only. as 

an example of the dreadful profuſion of this 

age; and how an extravagant * of expenſive 


living, perfectly negligent of all degrees of 


frugality or good husbandry, is the reigning 
vice of the people: Icould enlarge upon it, and 


very much to the purpoſe here, but I ſhall: have 
occaſion to ſpeak of it again; + - 

THE tradeſman, who I am ſpeaking to by 
* of direction, will not, I hope, think this 


the 


convenience to fall in with” this comment : 


, g 
a" - 
n 


e for bim to . or _ 5 for tis | 


height of living preſently, in his beginning; iR 
he comes gradually into it after he has gottet 
ſomething conſiderable to lay by, I ſay, if he” 
doeg it then, tis early enough, and he may be 
ſaid to be inſenſibly drawn into it by the ne- 


ceeſſity of the times; becauſe, for ſdoth, tis a 


receiv d notion, We muſt be like other folts: -T 
fay, if he docs fall into it then, when he will 
pretend he cannot hel p it, tis bettet᷑ than worſe; 
and if he can afford it, well and good ; but to 
begin thus, to ſet up at this rate, When he firſt 
looks into the world, I can only fay this, he 
that begins in ſuch 2 manner, twill not be 
difficult to gueſs where he will end: for 4 
tradeſman's pride certainly precedes his deſtruc- 
_ and an expenſive wis goes ye his 
al 

F Wx are ſpeaking now to a readeſman; who, 

tis ſappos'd, ' muſt live by his buſineſs; a young 
man who ſets up a ſhop, or warchouſe, and 
expects to get money; one that would be 2 
rich tradefman, rather than a poor, fine, gay 
man; a grave citizen, not a peacock's feather : 
for he that ſets up for a Sir Fopling Flutter, in- 
ſtead of a. compleat tradeſman, is not to be 
thought capable of reliſhing this diſcourſe # 
neither does this diſcourſe reliſh him; for ſuck 

men ſeem to be among the incurables, and are 
rather fit for an hoſpital of fools (ſo the French 


call our Bedlam) than to underrake trade, and 
enter upon buſineſs. : 


TxAD 


and to think themſelves beſt dteſt when they 


n 1 

Talbn is not 4 balh eee 
maſque, and act a part to make ſport here 
they ſtrive to ſeem What they really are not, 


are leaſt known: but tis a plain viſible ſcent: 


of honeſt life, ſhewn beſt in its native appear-: bf 


ance, without diſguiſe; ſupported” by 
and frugality; and like ſtrong, tif, clay land, grows 
fruitful only by rue A culture 2 
manuring. N 
A tradeſman dreft up fine, midi wig 
and ſword, may go to the ball When he pleaſes, . 
for he is already dreſt up in the habits like a 
piece of counterfeit money, he is braſs waſh'd 
over with ſilver, and -no tradeſman will take 
him for current; with money in his hand, in- 
deed, he may go to the merchant's warchouſe 
and buy any thing, but no body will deal with 
him without it: he may write upon his edg d- 
hat, as a certain tradeſman, after having been 
once broke and ſet up again, I neither give nor. 
take credit: and as others ſet up in their ſnops, 
No truſt by retale, ſo he may ſay, No truſt by. 
wholeſale. In ſhort, thus equip'd, he is truly a 
tradeſman in maſquerade, and muſt paſs for 
ſuch wherever he is. known. How long it may 
” before his dreſs and he may fait, is not hard 
to gueſs. 
Sox will have it that this axpenk ve way of 
living began among the tradeſmen firſt ; that is 
to ſay, among the. citizens of London ; and that 
their eager refoly'd perſuit of that empty and 
meaneſt kind of pride, call'd imitation, vis. 
to look like the . and appear above them- - 
f e ſelves, 
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_- have 
| would have exceſs; if thoſe had what was goodz 


— 


— thapwlato it; „ | 
+ fatal cuſtom, hut it has been too long a 


_ vanity3"if mem of quality livd like thomſel ved 


men of no quality world. rive to Iiueg not likd | 
themſcives:: if thok kud plenty, theſe would 
profufion +; if thoſe! had enough, theſe 


theſe would Have what was tare and exotick ; 
I mean as to ſeaſom, and confequently drar. 
And this is one of the ways that has worn ous 
fo many tradeſmen. before their time. 
where-e'rc it began, had 
Its firſt riſe thoſe ſobts of trade ſmen 
who ſcorning the ſocicty o their ſhops and 
cuftomers, applyed tliemſelves to fambling; to 
courts and plays; kept company above them- | 
ſelves, and ſpent. their hours in ſuch 1 
as lives always aboye them; this could not but 


\ Tris extrav 


bring great expence along with it; and that ex- 


pence would not be confined to the bare keeps | 
ing ſuch company abroad, but ſoon ſhew'd it 
ſelf in a living {ke them at home, whether the 
tradeſmen. could ſupport it or no. 
_ KeeyinG high company 4 bread certainly 
brings on viſitings and high tfeatings ar home 5 
and theſe are attended. with coftly furniture, 
rich clothes, and dainty tables: how theſe things 
agree with a tradeſman's income, tis eaſy to 
ſuggeſt ; and that in ſhort, theſe meaſures have 
fent ſo many tradeſmen to the Mint, and to 
the Fleet, where I am witneſs to it that they 
have ſtill carried on their expenſive living till 
they have come at laſt to ſtarving and miſery # 
but have been ſo uſed to it, they could not a. 
1 bate 


excels not formerly known to tradeſmen ; and 


tho it is true that this particularly reſpects che of 
ladies, (for, the tradeſmens wives now clas 
that title, as they do by theit dreſs claim 


the appearance, ) yet to do juſtice to them; 


ag if it was wholly, theirs, it muſt he acknows 


ledged 


ſee fine-wigs, ſine holland ſhixts of ſix; to 


Iy brought. down to the level of the aprem, 


and become the common eat of tradeſmen; 
nay, I may ſay of tradeſmens apprentices and 
that in ſuch a manner as Was REN, n 


England before. i! / WJ, 5007 ET wry 51x 


Ig che tradeſman is thriven,, 1 can fuppoxt 

this and his credit too, that makes the cate dif- - 
fer. tho eyen then it cannot he ſaid to be ſunl- 
able 3; but for a tradeſman 0 begin thus, is ver 


imprudent, becauſe; the expence of this, as; 


ſaid befure, dreias 8 life blood of hs 


trade, taking away his Aeady money only, and 
making no retur 
vetrty and rep ; and incaſe of miſcarfage, 
infinite ſcandal and offen ce 10103 


Lam loth 10 make any part.of. my Writing 


lie 


batd it, . quite leave i; of though! 
they wanted the money to pay g it. pant, 
Non is the, expenſive. dreſſing a lierle, tas 5 
upon tradeſmen, as it is now. come ip, to an 


and not to load the women with the reptoach, 
e men have theix ſhare in dteſb, 264 - 
the times go now, tho it 55-846, not ſo an- 

tick and gay as in former days but: de we hot 


ſhillings an ell, and perhaps lac'd alſo, all ate wy 


Aut ene worſt of return po- 


a ſatyr upon the women; nor indeed does che 
gy either; of och, ox houſc-keeping, 
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e al, or always) ee 
mens wives; the husband is often the 
ck it; at leaſt he does not let hi Wife inte dhe 
"detail of his eircumſtances, he does not ae 
ber miſtreſs of het dn condition; but elthet 
flatters her with notions of his Wealth, his pts: 
fs, und his *foufiſhing cireumſtances, andil:f 
the mnocent woman ſpends high and lives/igreat; 
betieving that me . a condition to afford itz 
and that her husband approves of t; ut lat he 
does not offer to tetreneh or reſtrain hur, bit 
lets Rer go on, and inderd Sees dn wich lier 
tothe ruin of both. 31% 0% . act 
20 Umnbt büt : Mention otic ching lee (hol 
putpbſe to gie yu one diſceurſe on that ſub- 
Tet by it Telf,) namely, the great and indi{pet- 
Kble obligation 2there is upon à tradeſman 4 
Ways to acquaint his wife with the trutii of 
his ciremmſtutmwesʒ tand not to ſet her run on in 
ngnotanece, tithe falls wich himdown the pte- 
cipice of an unavoidable ruin; à thing n- 
dent woman Wotild de, and therefore willi ne- 
wer take amiſs u Husband's plaineſs in tharpdr- 
-tichlar caſe. But Preſerbeꝰ this to anetherpladt, 
becauſe I am father directing my diſchurſt at 
this time to tlie kradeſmnan at his 
and; cas it may be ſuppoſtil, untharrled. 
-(2NexrT to the"expenfive drefling, I place iche 
"expenſive' keeping” company, as one thing fatal 
to a tradeſman, and which, if he would be“ g 
complete tradeſman, he ſheuld avoid! with che 
utmoſt diligenee. Tis an agreeable thing t be 
ſeen in good co for a man to ſecthinaſelf 
courted and valacd,” and his-eormpany-defientby 
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. is not very agrecahlę 
—_— "oy vals valu E 
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advice, which:a learned mah, gave 80 his. fo 
always 10 keep company Wi Aboys: kin 
lb not with wen below: hümſęlf-. 1c; 
Bor take me now to be ebe rally 
am, not to dhe man merely, hut to his cirqum- 
Nances; if he ere 3 Wan bee Roe 
22 View. of gregt things bet 
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is not his 

tion —— eco enen great fl 
Bis time, ſo dt qrdingxily muſt occaſion 4 Fert 
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fatal to him, and while he fpends one crowh 

uin the tavern; he ſpends forty crowns worth of” 

g His time3 and with this difference too, which en- 

F ders it the worſe to the tradeſman, vi. that the 

monty may be recovered, and gotten: up bo 
but the ile cannot. Fur example, 

1. PERHAPS, in that very juncture a perſon 
comes to his warehouſe, ſuppoſe the tradeſman 
to be a warchonſckeeper, who trades by com- 
miſſion, and this perſon, being a clothier in the 
country, comes to offer him his buſineſs, the 
commiſſion of Which might have been worth 
to him 30 to 40 or 50 l. per annum, — 
him abroad, or rather, not finding him at home 
anck itt his dulitleſß, goes to another, and fixes 
with him at once. I once knew a dealer lofe 
ſuch an occaſion às this for an afternoon's plea- 

fſure, he being gone a — Yet Hathrie- 
marſh.” This ſols can never be 'reſtor'd ; "this 
expence of time was a fatal e of money; 
and no tradeſmen” will deny Dut they find ma- 
ny ſuch things às this happen in the courſe of 

: trade, either to themſelves,” or Sterns. 

| 9 tradeſman is itivited to anger dy" 
bir great e þ <= 1'am- now'ſpeaking chiefly” 
upon the ſubject ing high company; 'aftd” 
Ae dds rradeſrtin Corhertnncs ſufer by it; it 
is true, that there he finds àa möſt noble entet- 
taiiment, the perſon of quality, and that pre- 
felſes a friendſhip for him, treats him with in- 
nite reſpect, is fond of him, makes him Wel. 
come as a prince 5 for I am ſpeaking of che 
acquaintance as really” valuable and good in it 


ſelf; ; 
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ſelf; but then, ſee it in its 9 
tradeſman on this occaſion es his C | 

- that is, omits going to the + PAY Ho 

one day only, and not being found there, a 

merchant with whom he was in treaty for a large 

parcel of forcign goods, which would hayc 
been to his advantage to have bought, ſells 
them to another more diligent man in the ſame 
way; and when he comes home, he finds to 
his great mortification, that he has loſt: a bar- 
gain that would have been worth an 100 J. buy- 

a ing; and now being in want of the goods, he 
is forced to entreat his neighbour who bought 

—— to part with ſome of them at a conſide- 

rable advance of price, and eſteem it a favour 


too. Who now paid deareſt for the viſit to a 


perſon of figure ?. the gentleman, who perhaps 
ſpent twenty ſhillings.cxtraordinary to give him 
a handſome dinner, or the tradeſman who loſt 
a bargain worth a hundred Neues buying 0 8⁰ 
to eat it? n 
3. AxornEn tradeſman goes to Change in 
the ordinary courſe of his buſineſs, intending to 
ſpeak with ſome of the merchants his cuſtomers, 
as is uſual, and get orders for goods, or per- 
haps an appointment to come to his warchouſe 
to buy; but a ſnare of the like kind falls in 
his way, and a couplg of friends, who perhaps 
have little or no +, neſs, at leaſt with him, 
lay. hold of him, and they agree to go off 
Change to the tavern together. By complying 
with this invitation, he omits ſpeaking to ſome 
of thoſe merchants, as above, who though he 
"knew nothing of their td FR : it had been 
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his buſtmneſs to have fhe wn hflelf 16 tech, 
hive put himſelf in the way Bf theft cal; 
omirrinty this," Ne goes And "rinks l bottle * 
wine, as aBove, and ths he ſtäys but att hötg 
or, as We lay, 97 a little while, yet fnlüc k 
in that — the merchunt, nt ſeeing” 
on the k Exchan ge, calls dt his Warchouſe ds We 
goes from the Ex4hthye, but net fnding ink 
24 neither, He He — to "mother warchouſc, 
and gives his orders to the Vale of thret | © ol 
four hundred pounds, to a'thore diligeiſt neight 
bour of the ſathe Bifſine(s; by Which He (he 
| watchoulſe-keeper) tit only Ioſes the profit 6E 
ſelling that parcel, or fervirig that örder, Vit | 
the merchant is ſhew'd the Way to His "neigh- 
botir's Warcliouſe, Wo being mite diligent tfiam 
himſelf, fails not to cultivate his intereſt, 8b. 
liges him with ſelling low, even to little ör lb 
gain, for the firſt parcel; and To the unhappy 
tradeſman loſes nöt his ſelling that parcet ons 
ly, but loſes the very cuſtomer, which wis 2 
it were his peculiar 'ptopetty before. —- 
Air, thele things, and many more ſich, are 
the confequences of a trade ſman's abſence froth 
his bnſineſs; and I therefore: fay, the expencs 
of time on ſuch light occaſions as theſe, 'is dne 
of the worſt ſorts of exttayagance, '4nd the met 
fatal to the tradeſman, hecatſe feally he Eno 5 
not what he loſes. al. 
Azovx all things, the tradeſman Mhbutd rite 
care not to be abſent in the Teaſon of Bliſiriefh, 
x as I have mention'd above; for the watchoult- 
keeper to be abſent from Chignge, which is Ws 


market, or from his warchodfe, at che tires 
_ when 
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excurſion from buſineſs preſſes, to ſay, We 
come, I have nothing to do, here's no buſineſa 
to hinder, there's nothing negleRed, E have na 
letters to write, and the like ; and away ha 
goes to take the air for the afteruoon, or to 
ſit and enjoy 
things innocent and lawful in themſelves; but 
here is the criſis: of a tradeſman's ptoſperity, in 
that vety moment buſineſs preſents, a caluable 
cuſtomer comes to buy, an unexpected bargain 
offers to be ſold,” another calls to pay money, 
and the lile; nay, I would almoſt fay, but that 
I am loth to concern the devil in more evils 
than he is of, that the devil * 
draws a man out of his buſineſs when 4 0 
thing extraordinary. is Juſt at Hang for his 
vantage. 
Bur not, as I have ſaid, 10 chanks the 4 
wi. with what he is not guilty af, the tradeſ- 
man is gencrally his own tempter; his head 
runs off from his buſineſs by a ſecret indolence j 
company, and the pleaſure of being well rectiv'd 
among g , is a cutſed ſnare to à young 
tradeſman, and carries him away from his bu. 
ſineſs, for the mere vanity of being careſs d 
and complimented by men who mean no 
ill, and perhaps know not the miſchief 
do to the man they ſhew-reſpe@ to; and 
the young tradeſman cannot reſiſt, and chat is 
in time his undoing. 
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Tut tradeſman's pleaſure ſhould be in 
buſineſs, his companions ſhould be his books} 

and if He has a family, he mates bis excurſions 

1 ſtairs, and — when he is there, | 

Lal or a call brings him down; and while he 

in his parlour, his ſhop or his warehouſe never 

miſſes him; his cuſtomers never go away un 
ſerv d, his letters never come in and are unan- 
ſwer d. None of my cautions aim at reſtrains 

ing a tradeſman from diverting himſelf, as w 

call it, with his fire- ſide, or keeping company 

with his wife and children: there are ſo fern 
tradeſmen ruin themſelves that way, and ſo fe 

ill. conſequences happen upon an uxorious tem- 

per, that I will not ſo much as rank it with 

the reſt; nor can it be, juſtly call'd one of the 
occaſions of a tradeſman's diiaſters; on the con- 
trary, tis too often that the want of a due com- 
placency there, the want of taking delight there, 
eſtranges the man from not his parlour on- 

Iy, but his warchouſe and ſhop, and every part 

of buſineſs, that ought to engroſs both his mind 

and his time. That tradeſman who does not 
delight in his family, will never long delight in 
his buſineſs; for as one great end of an honeſt 

'tradeſman's diligence is the ſupport of his fa- 

mily, and the providing for the comfortable ſub- 

ſiſtence of his wife and children; ſo the very 

_ fight of, and above all, his tender and affec- 
tionate care for his wife and children, is the 

ſpur of his diligence ; this is it puts an edge 

upon his mind, and makes him hunt the world 
for buſineſs, as hounds hunt the woods for their 


Same ; when he is diſpirited, or W | 
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Bnagli ann. wi+ 
by croſſes and diſappointments, meaty wk 
down and deſpair, [rhe very ſight of his family 
rouzes him again, and he flies to his buſineſs 
with a new vigour'; I muſt follow my-buſineſs, 
ſays he, or we muſt all ſtarve, my poor child- - 
ren muſt petiſh 3 in a word, he that is not ani- 
mated to diligence by the very fight and thought 
of his wife and children being brought to mi- 
ſery and diſtreſs, is a kind of a deaf adder that 
no muſic will charm, or a Tark;ſþ mute that no 
pity: can move: in à word, he is # creature not 
to be call'd human, a wretch harden d againſt all 
the paſſions and affections that nature has fur- 
niſh'd to other animals; and as there is no the- 
totick of uſe to ſuch a kind of man as that, ſo 
I am not talking to ſuch an one, he muſt go 
among the incurables; for where nature cannot 


work, what can argument affit! 111 
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r was aprudent proviſion which our an- 
Yr] ceſtors made in the indentures of tradeſ- 
Daumens apprentices, that they ſhould not 
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and they bound u Wich a penaley that was they 
thought ſufficient, however-cuſtam has taken - 

the edge of it ſince 3 via that they u AUM 
thus contract matrimony ſhould foriei their in- 
dentuxcs, that äs to ay, ſhould loſe the heneft 
of their hole ſatvice, and not be made free: 
; \DownrLES$ our forefathers were better a0. 

| quainged with: the advantages of frugality than 

We arc, and Jaw farther into the deſprrate cans 

| {quences of expenſive diving in the beginning 
of a xradeſmant's ſetting out into the world: than 
we do; at leaſt tis — they ſtudied more; 
and practiſed more of the prudential n 
thoſe caſes, than we do. 
e ee ebe 
weir youth under the ſtrongeſt obligations they 
could, to temperance, modeſty, and good hut 
bandry, as the. grand foundations of their pre 
ſperity in 2 and to preſcribe to them ſuch 
rules and methods of frugality and good huſ- 
bandry, as they thought would beſt conduce to 
cbeir proſperity. | 
AmMoNG theſe rules this was one of the chief 
vis. that they ſhould not wed before they had 
ſped: it is an old homely rule, and courſly ex- 
preſs d, but the meaning is evident, that a young 
beginner ſhould never marxy too ſoon; while 
he was a ſervant, he was bound from it as +. 
bove, and when he had his liberty, he was 
ſuaded againſt it by all the arguments w hich 


indeed ought to (revaib with a any neg 


namely, the cxpences that a:family necefſatj 
Would bring with it, and the care he o 


take to be able to ſupport the cxpence befou 
he brought it ** kings On 
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On this deveunt (23 L Tay, Bur iancufiors v0 | 
Hfibre käfe bf their at than we now da 'in = 
lea, I think; they ſtadied well the belt methods 
of rings And Were better acquaimted with 
the eps Ey Which u young trade mn : 
be intredue'd ite the world than we are, gad 
of the Mffteulties which tholt people would>ne- 
ceffarfly involve themſttoes in, who defpiling 
thoſe fufes and metiwds ef 'fragaliry, invoby A 
themſelves in the eperice of a family briope 
they were in a way et ain ſuſeient ro ap 
N Dann [152003 bar 

Rar Rer upprenrc will always make a te 

— —— uad theft len marches, 

a U Utd, are generally attended Wick 
infitiſteè brœils and reubles, difficaleics, and croſ 
events te carty them bn at firſt by way of in- 
triegue, to There! them after wurd under fear 
of fupertotirs, to mange wſter that to ketp ft 
ſcandal, and preſerve the character as. welligf » 
the Wife as of. 'the Husbind; and: all this ne- 
farily attended Wich u Heavy-apaner; en be- 
fore the young tan ist, Uf His ant; before 
he has ſet a föbt furward, dr gotteti u ſhillingg 
in tlie world; ſo that all this eapente is out of 
his original ſtock; even before he gets it, und d 
a fad Ara back upon him when it comes. 

Nay, this unhappy and dirty part iis often at- 
tended wich "worſe confequences ifi; for this 
expence coming upon im while he ils hut ia ſex 
vant, amd While His portion, or xobareuer ite 
to be called, is dt yet come into is Hand, he 
is driven to terrible exigenees to Iupfoy chis ex- 
pence; if his 9 \uri\bels. 
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trade mean, he is: frequently. driven to wrong: 


his maſter, and rob his ſhop, or his TILU for 
money, if he can come at it; and- this, f 


on; for often he is diſcover d, expos d, and pet. 
haps puniſh d, and ſo the man is undone be. 
fore he begins: if his circumſtances are good, 
and he has friends that are able, and expects 
tions that are conſiderable, then his expence i 
ſtill the greater; and ways and means are found 
out, or at leaſt· look d for to ſupply the expeneꝶ 
and conceal the fact, that his friends ma 
know of it, till he has gotten the bleſſing b. 
expects into his hands, and is put in a way t0 
ſtand upon his own legs; and then it come 
out with a great many grieving aggravations to 
a parent to find himſelf trick d and defeated in 
the expectations of his ſon's marrying handſomly, 
and to his advantage z inſtead of which he is 
obliged to receive a diſhclout for a daughter in 
law, and ſee his family propagated by a race of 
beggars, and yet perhaps as haughty, as inſolent, 
and as cxpenſive, as if ſhe had bleſs d the family 
with a lady of fortune, and brought a fund 
with her to have t the charge of * 
poſterity. 
WuEN this happens, the poor young man 
| Eaſe is really deplorable: before he is out of his 
time, and while he nouriſhes his new ſpouſe in 
the dark, he is obliged to borrow of. friends, i 
he has any, on pretence his father does not 
make him a ſufficient allowance, or he entrench- 
es upon his maſter's caſh, which perhaps, * 


bring the eldeſt * in his hands; th 
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this he does, depending that When te 8 Gr er 
his time, and his father gives Him erewith to 
ſet up, he will make good the deficiency, and 
all is ha ppens actordingly; ſo that His repu- 
tation as to his maſter is prey, and he comes 
off clear as to diſhoneſty in his truſt.” * 
Bur what a ſad chaſm does it une in ks 
fortune! I knew a certain young tradeſmati, 
whoſe father knowing nothing of his ſon's mea- 
ſures, gave him 2000 J. to ſet up with, ſtrain- 
ing Himmfelf to the utmoſt for the well intra- 
ducing kus ſon into the world; büt who, When 
he came to ſet up, having near a year before 
married the fervant-maid"of the houſe, and ke 
her privately at a great expence, had above 
hundred pounds of his ſtock already waſted and 
ſunk, before he began for himſelf ; the conſe- 
- quence' of which was, that going in partner 
with another young man, who had likewife 
2000 ,. to begin with, he was, inſtead of a half 
of the proſits, obliged to make à ptivate article 
to accept of a third of the trade; and the beg- E 
gar wife proving mote expenſive by far than tlie 
partner's wife (who PAR afterwards, and don- 
bled his fortune) the firſt young man was obliged 
to quit the trade, and with his remaining ſtock 
ſet up by himſelf; in which caſe his rd 
continuing, and his ſtock being inſufficient, he 
ſunk gradually, and then broke, and died 
in à word, he broke the heart of his er, 
waſted what he had, and could never recover it, 
and at laſt it broke his own heart too. e 
Bur I ſhall bring it à little farther; Suppoſe 
the youth . neither ; not to 
| marry 
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| ap. at * — is 4 Wife 3 nay, IH 
| ts, ho hape been ingifkeagt 
| waer ther ves to ener er ng to 
xy as ſoon they axe ſet up; and-the resse 
they give for it is, che wickedaels' of he s, 
that youth are drawn in a hundxed — 
inous N rigs; and Arc . | 
ruin d * A e of thæir gircum 
Uto Marry. them p 
hep ther at 7 and to preſerve them dil 
Dent, and bind them gloſe to their bulges...) 
% Tkls, be it juſt or not,, ig bad urg, 
A 9 8 e z {it is æuining the gung mano m 
him ſober, and making him a faye Hr 
make him ae; be be ir he Wäfe he ſhall 
242 is a.ſober,. frugal, * omas, 
id that nothi is to de la her charge hut 
e meer ,necellary additi 77 2 
and, 5 th cut . 
* —* ipples his Hartung, Igel Haren 
Dona Gxpenge — 
1275 af Ack, bet ore by His ſucgeſs in brad reads hy 

laid up ſtoch enough to, ſupport the . — 

Finsr, it. is, reaſonable 0 ſuppoſe, dat at Wis 
>cginning. in che n he cannot gxpeR g ft 
fo good, a, portion with; a Wife, as he mig gf 


never 8 
the world,. 


der he had. hee ſat, up aifsw Yeah, and qw his 
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ix houſe- keeping had int read hath! His 8 
eie, and the trade: infelf n hen he: would be 

able to 100k forward bold, an iould have 
fome pretence fur inſiſting On a fe, When 
he could make ont his -itaproyements in trade, a 
and ſhew, that he was both able t maintaig a 
wife, and abbe to lt without; her: WI 
young tradeſtnan in Holland or G goes 
a courting, I am told, the fieſt queſtion h 
young woman asks ofthim, or perhaps her friends 


for her is, Ane hen able: ig pi ue aburget t * 


that is to ſuy im Egliſh, — von able to keap 
a wife when you have gather the queſtion is 
a little Carbitt indeed, and would be but a 
kind of grofs way: of edel wing a lover here, ac 
cording to our Engliſh good: breeding: ; — 
there 8 a great deal of reaſem in the enquiry | 
that muſt le rome, and he: that is not able 

wo the charges, ſhould never begin the je. 
ney ; for be the. ie wat ſhe ill, che varyſta 
of b life: tliat (naturally attentis the untrying a 

woman, gow" witheit an expence ſo very; 60 
ſiderable, that in tradeſman aught; to. conſider 


very well of it before he enge P 


Bur it is to be dbſevd too, has; abundande 
of young tradeſmen, eſpeclally in Eugiaud. 
not only marry early, but by;1the-ſo marrying 
they are obliged to take up with much deſa/ ſor- 
tunes in their haſte,” than When they allows them- ; 
ſelves longer times of iconſideration ls nas it s 
now; generally ſpeaking, the wito md the ſnap 
make their '» firſt fhiew tagethetr s b hut che 
few of theſe carly maniiages ſuedeed i hownhagd 
ſuch a tradeſmam finds it tor ſtanil, and . 
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— chat bir che wife has ruin'd him: Wag 
true, in ſome particular caſes it may bei ſo; b] ]ẽ 
in general tis wrong placed ; they may ſay: mar: 
ing has ruin'd the man, when the cannot. 
fay his wife has done it; for the woman was.. 


not in fault, but her husband. 
Wix a tradeſman marries, there arc-noceG, 
ſary. conſequences, I mean of es, which. 


the wife ought not be charg d wi and cannot 
be made acconntable for; ſuck as, firſt, Furniſhs, 
ing the houſe ;* and ler this be done with che, 
utmoſt plainneſt, ſo as to be decent, yet it muſt 
be done; and this calls for ready money, and 
that ready money by ſo much diminiſhies his ſtock, 
In trade; nor is the wife iat all to be charg d i in 
this caſe, unleſs ſhe either put him. to mot 
charge than was needful, or ſhew d herſelf dif 
"fatisfy'd with things heedfulz and requir'd cntra- 
vagant gaiety and expence: ſtrondly,: ſervaniry,, 
i che man was'frugal before; it may be he ſhift-, 
ed with a ſhop;:andja ſervant in it, an appren -- 
tee or joutneyman, or pr vithout one at 
ſirſt and a lodging for himſeif, where he kept 
nd other fervarir, and ſo his expences went on 
"ſalt and caſyo or; if he was: obliged to take 
ia houſe betauſe of his buſineſs and the fituatidùn 
70G his ſnop, he then cither/lct part of t D 
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eYHaffAhs, Aud Withour - 
and Reep tht HotHe Ede; and this lie 
hen & Bachelet Witt u chifddlivy exp ace ar 
moſt. ep 10 SW 51}, 135% Fon bur een f 
Bur wiki he brings arte Home's wife; eld the = 
gurken A lc; . ö 
hohſo⸗Reepiüg, ar Mop + the very firſt; and; of 
en ere ben wie ens, os fee 5 
nutſesß that ate #5 Tru lie 4 
eſpecially if ke thuttiplies 00 
191 he may it this Cate t the wife b 
rand let het be imer Gabe 
im her e . yer 3 _ 
Bel 


h For his 
"66 witRALKAHIS the d 


tat by het portion; and What Is the” end Gf 
this beit inevitadle decay, ada kalt poverty ad 
tuin? 1. n W ON 002] „ Th 048 
Nay the irs the oa s: blatheletsrhs 
iS CRE ts overthi6w'; for if it was am 
e chat was extra bagatit and unneceffary, 
that His wife rau Rift out by her high IV. 
ik and gaiery; "he might find ways to th | 
to take up in time, and prevent the miſchiet 
that is in view; 2 woman may with kindnefs 
and juſt reaſotting be caſily convinced, chat fler 
husband cannot maintain ſuch an expetice, 4 
he lo lives at; and ler ttadelmen ſay what 
they will, and endeavour to excuſe chest 
as mich as they will, by loading their wives 
wich tie ALY, their feats e, as I have 
known ſome do, and as old father a 
R M 
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Moutt high; - ard 
tags, 
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2 in „ caſe, did before © them, ; 25 
fay ſo much in the woman's behalf 

ture; it will be very hard to make anc bl 
that any woman; that was not-fit for Bedlam, 
if her husband truly and timely repreſented-his 
caſe to ker, and how far he was or was not 3. 
ble to maintain the expence of their way of 
living, would; not. 3 with her husband 
circumſtances, and retrench- her * ta: 
ther than go on for a while, and come to p 
verty and miſery ; Let then the tradeſman lay 
it early and ſeriouſly before his wife, and ig 
kindneſs and 8 tell her his ci 
ces, or never let him pretend to charge her wit 
being the cauſe of his ruin ; let him tell het 
how great his annual expence is; for a woman 
who receives what ſhe wants as ſhe wants it, that 
only takes it with one hand, and lays it out Wich 
another, does not, and perhaps cannot, always 
keep an account, or caſt up how much it comes 
to by the year; let her husband therefore, I ſay, 
tell her honeſtly how much his expence for het 
and himſelf amounts to yearly; and tell her g 
honeſtly, that it is too much for him, that 11 
income in trade will not anſwer it; that he 
goes backward, and the laſt year his family e 
pences amounted to, ſo much, ſay 400 l. (for 
that is but an ordinary ſum now for a tradeſman 
to ſpend, whatever it has been eſtcem'd formers 


ly) and that his whole trade, tho' he made no 
bad debts, and had no loſſes, brought him 
but 3 20 J. the whole year, ſo that he was, 10 
that year a worſe man than he was before; that 
this coming year he had met with a heavy lob 
already, 
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having had afhopik mne tn 
in His det 200. hand that he öfferd 


; 
try wage 


but eight ſhillings in the pong, 
—— by" him, and tak this added te the! 


30 J. tun out laſt ytcar came toad. and that 


if they went on wan, they LX. de foo fe. 
dub 513 ni bneds! 9220 I % u nd 
War coll che Wotan dy bow reaſehetable: 
2 : if ſhe was a woman of tay use 
he would do any kling that ay in 
-hita; and-if het way of I Was! 
— 88 for him ti ſupport, ſhe would te 4 
it as he ſhould direct, or us much 4s he the 
was reaſonable!] and thus going hand in — 
ſne and he together abating Vt teaſon requit d, 
they might bring theit expendes within the com- 
palb of their gettings, and de able to 80 on LY 
ow comfortably.” - 201 20 dans > na: 
Bor now, hen the man adit his Genes 
greater than his income, and yet When he OooR ? 
into thoſe expences finds that his wife is frugal 
too, and induſtrious, and/applics-diligently- to 
the managing het family, and bringing up her 
children, ſpends nothing idly, ſaves evety thing 
that can be ſav d, that inſtead of keeping too 
many ſervants is a ſetvant to every body her 
ſelf; and that in ſhort, when he makes the ſtrict· 
eſt examination, finds ſſie lays out nothing but 


vhat is abſolutely neceſſary, what now muſt this 


man do ? he is 'fain'd inevitably; for all his ex- 
pence is neceſſaty,' there is no eereaching,” no 
abating any thing. 
Tris I ſay is the worft eaſe. of the two in- 
n and this * tho he may ſay he is un- 
M 2 done 


i chat he mne 
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anch chad he done thus, he had not been undghe 


it is very; trug, there is many a young trade 
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and ſay he is undone hy his N 


very caſe k am ſpeaking ox e 
nat; hays; married ſe; ſoon, he. ſhould! haye ftgidt | 


 'rillibe; had, by 8 trade and 1 


clſe in his cxpence, ener his ſtock, und 
been what we call before-hand in the World 


bxjnAr Ring. vitimow £ aw ati bol; 
eis a little hard to fax it, but in this eſpe 


rained by, marrying a good wife: in which-pray; 
take notice that 1; obſerve my n juſt diſtinſti 
083-4; do not fay they are ruin d or undonc by 
a good. wife, or by: wives being. good; but 
by, their marrying, their unſpaſonahle, early, and 


haſty, marrying, before chey-had caſt up the cu 
of one, or the income of the other g before they 


had enquit d into the neceſſary charge of 2 wife 
and a family, or ſcen the proftts of their buſß 


nes, whether it would maintain them, or n 
and Whether, as, above, they ould pay the 
Charges, the encreaſing neceſſary charge of 
large and growing family. Hew to perſude 


young men to conſider this in time, and beware 
and avoid the miſchief of it, that. is a queſtion 
by itſelf. r H r 17 52 118 ts + Hat 

LET no man then, when he is brought to dis 
arelz by this carly, raſhaeſo, turn ſhort upon; his - 
wife, and reproach. her with. being che: eauſe of 
his ruin; unleſs at the fame; time he can charge 


her with extravagant living, needleſs expenen, 
ſquandring away his money, ſpending. i it n tri- 


R ne 
. | co 


roold not a ene bei Wehe * 
— nor even then, unteld he had — | 
timely notice of it; an@!wirh'd her * 4 
was not able te maintain ſo 1 
ſo great an and that en . 
would do well $6 sade Sit 
with a er hund, and the LE, 2 
he had done fo, ahd the ade Wyith 
him, then ſhe had been guilty 
euſe too; but us che 2 — — his 
aFairs,” and he fres and bears a ſhare in hg rigt. 
ous way of cheir living, and 46es not either ſkew 
his/diflike'sf it, or let her know by ſome means 
or other that he cannot ſupport it, the woman 
cannot be charg d with being his ruin, no tho 
her way of extravagant expenſive living were re- 
ally the cauſe of it: I met with a ſhort dialogue 
the other day between à tradeſman and his Vife 
upon ſuch a ſubject as this, ſome part of Nu 
may be inſtructing in the caſe before us. 
Tux tradeſman was very melancholy fer ]- O 
or three days, and had appear d all that time to 
be penſive and ſad, and his wife with all Rer 
arts, Entreatics, anger, tears, &i. could not get 
it out of him; only now and then The” Heard 
him fetch a deep ch, "and at another time ſay 
he wiſh'd he was dead, and the like expreſſions: 
At laſt ſhe began the diſeoutſe with him in a 
reſpectful, obliging manner, but with the utmoſt 
nnn to get it ou of bim thus: no." 


LOG NI 
i. A Drar, what . de matter wich 


vou il jJOT Th (11 


usband. N lothing. All 
Ss BB. 


5 r 


„ Nay dont put me off with an ahſter 


CY 


RI os. ignifies; nothing, tell me What is t 


ter, for I am ſure ſomething extraordinary; is the 
e elk me, 1 Hero rde nil, me. n * 
*t 3:0 EA (Then ſhe tiſſue. bin 
| Hab. Pux ri dont trouble me. 
Hife. 1 will know what is the matter. 
Hus. 1 tell you n is the matter, hat 
ſhould be the matter? 0 bed r £505. ni 
Hife. Com, m Dear, 1 muſt not be put off 
{oz Iam ſure, if it be any thing ill; I muſt haye 
my ſhare of it, and why ſhould I not be worthy 
to Know it, Whatever tis, before apts 
_ 1/8; 
* ': Hub. Bow emp h., He kiſſes her. | 
Hie. WELL, but let me 1 — what it isg 
"Gone; don't diſtra& yourſelf alone, let me bear 
a ſhare of your grief, as well 51 have aro 
Tout jop. 
Husb. My Dear, let we e alone, you. trouble 
me now indeed. (till he Keeps her off. 
Mie. THEN you will not truſt your wiſe 
N with knowing what touches you ſo ſenſibly ?. 
Huch. Itell you, tis nothing, tis a trifle,:! tis 
not worth talking of. 8 
Wite. Dont pur me off with ſuch ſtuff as thats 
I tell you, tis not for nothing that you have 
been ſo concern d, and that fo long too; I hayc 
: {cen it plain enough, why you haye droop'd up- 
on it for this fortnight paſt, and above. 
Husb. Ay, this twelve month, and more. 
M iſe, Very well, and yet tis nothing 
Husb. Iis nothing that ou can help, me 
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"Wife. Weitz, but how do you know that ?, 
let me ſee and judge whether | can, or no. ey 
Hub. I tell you, you cant. e 
N . SURE ths ſome terrible thing then, why 
muſt not I know it:? what, are Jou going to 
break? come, tell me the worſt of it. 
Huss. BREAK ! no, no, I hope not; break”! 2 
no, PI never break. | 
Wife. As good as you have broke; don't ie 
ſume ; no man in trade can ſay he won't brea 
Husb. Vs. es, T can ſay I wont bre. 
Nit. Tam glad to hear it; I hope you have 
a knack then beyond other tradeſmen. | | 
Hysb. No, I have not neither; any man may 
ſay ſo as well as I, and no man need break, if 
he will act the part of an honeſt man. ay | 
Wife.” How is that, pray? Oy” 
. Husb. War give up all faithfully to his cre- 

ditors, as ſoon as he finds there is a deficiency 
in his ſtock, and yet that there is enough left 
to pay them. 

Wife. Wer, I don't underſtand thoſe things, | 
but 1 deſire you would tell me what it is trou- 
bles you now, and if it be any thing of that 
kind, yet I think you ſhould let me know it. 

Fusb. Wavy ſhould I trouble you with it? 

Wife. Ir would be very unkind to let me 
know nothing till it comes and ſwallows you : 
up and me too, all on a ſudden ; I muſt know 
it then, pray tell it me now. : 

Husb. Way then 1 will tell you ; indeed I 
am not going to break, and I hope 1 am in no 
danger of it, at leaſt not yet. | 
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till, tho tis ſome ſatisfact 
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« Wife. 1 . . ee 


to I 
Gard of ſo much, yet 2 cher 1 0 


NAD 
in it; and your Way of. ſpeak 
and doubtty] ; 1 entxeat. you: 1 vg 7 — I 
with me, wine e 46 th baſes Hoc nom 
won't you tell m 206 what h ye I dane, that 
not to be truſt with a tang e that ſo Ag: 
Concerns me? k 

Hugs. I hays told you, 1 "tear... —_ 1 
caſy; I am wagt eas to break, I tell von. 

Wife. WELL, but let us talk Fl little more {e- 
riouſly of it; you are not going 7g hreak,, that 
is, not juſt now, not yet, zu {aid 31 but, uy 
Dear, if it is then not juſt at hand, but ng 
happen, or is in view at ſame gilt r — 
ſome ſteps be taken to prevent it b the 
ſent, and to ſaye us from it at laſt too. 

Husb, Wnar ſteps could you think of ; 
that was the caſe ? 

Wife. INDEED tis not much that is in A 
wife's power, but I am ready to do what lies 
in me, and what becomes me; and firſt, pray 
us live lower; do you think ] would 2 ab 
do, if I thought your income wouls. not bea 
it? No indeed. 

Husb. You. have touch'd n mc in the moſt ſen- 
ſible part, wy Dear; you have found out what 
as been my prick, you need make no Karre 

enquiries. 

Wife. Was that your grief? and would you 
never be ſo kind to your wife, 2 to let WF 
know it} * :% 


Hub. 
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Hetil —— _— 
thing ta enn d 167 i nwond 
Wife. Wovt p it not have been mem un 
to have Ict thisgs um on 10 deſtrüton, and 
leſt ur wife to tha ranch af th world as 
haying uin d- yen by her oxpenſive-liying? : {> 
Hus, Tua s tac, m Dian; - and it may 

be 1 might have ſpoke 10 vn ur lg, bat ® 

cquld not de it now it looks ſo rut and 

ſg. hard tp lower your figure, and make you 5 

lock littla in ths eyes of che world, for::yow 
on: they: judge all by out · idea that I could 

& n bas : en bun mot bod Mr? 
1 72 Ir would: pe. 2 git deb more enucl 

to let run on, and be rally an inſtrument 

to ruin my husband, when God knows, I though 

I was within the compaſs of your gettings, and 
that 3 great way'3./apd/ you: know you ' always: . 
rompted me to go flne, to traat handſomiy, te 
cep moxe ſervants, and every thing of that kind i 
3 | 
well? 390 Ji 7 d 1 

Husb. That's tue, but I feb tis otherwiſe 
naw ; and though I eannot help it, I could not 
mention it to you, err 
Jever have done it. 

Wife. War, you {aid juft now you ſhould 
have done it. 

Husb. Ar, at laſt Nabe 1 might, when 
things had been paſt recovory. 

Wife. THAT is to ſay, when you were ruin d 1 
and undone, and could not ſhew your head, I 'Y 
ſhould know it; ar when a ſtatuts of bank 1 
_ Hack come * and the creditors had _ 

| an 
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her, to let her know nothing 


to allow us to ſuggeſt it! 
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Hucb. Wnar could I do? L could not 
.: Wofe. Josr ſo our old acquaintance G. Ye 
did; his poor wife knew not one word of it, 
nor ſo, much as ſuſpected it, but thought him! 
In as flouriſhing circumſtances as ever; till on 
4.duditen he was arreſted in an action for a great” 
ſum, ſo greatithat he could not find Bail, and 
the next day an execution on another action 
was ſervd in the houſe,” and ſwept away the 
very bed from under her; and the poor lady, 
that brought him 3000 J. portion, Was turn d 
into the ſtreet Ow — {enall 8 WE 
ene of. hue * 1102 
* Husb. — was — indeed.” 1 . 
Mie. Bur was not he à barbarous wretch to 
of her circum- 
ſtances? ſhe was at the Ball but the day before} 
in her velvet ſuit, and with her jewels on, alt, 
= __ her with it every dax. 
Shs did go too fine indee. 
- Wife. Do you think ſhe would have done ſoi 
K. ſhe had known any —_ 15 "wu citcirniftaly 


es: 2 
 Husb. Ir may be not. . * M 
* Wife. No, no, ſhe is a lady * too much ſenſe 


Husb. AN p . did he not let her have ſome 
notice of it? . | 
Wife. Wur, he makes the ſame: dull eren 
you ſpeak . of; ke could not bear to ſpeak to 
"ou of * and it look d fo. unkind to do any 
ttzing 
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thin g.totrcighten/ her; he. could 3 | 
would break pena and now 


Hat. know s ine ee 
wife in ſuch a manner. Where there is any 
kindneſs and affection, but — Ard 0 
Nie. Bait! but what? Was chene Wake 
true kindneſs and affection, as is the pretence, 
it would be quite otherwiſe; he would not break 
his own heart forſooth, bur choſe rather to breax 
his wife's heart! he could not be ſo gruel to 
tell her of it, and therefore left her to he crtu- 
elly and, villainouſſy inſulted; as ſhe: was, hy 
the bailiffs and eien Was thay us aden 
to her? 
Hucb. Wins: u Dear, I * not broughs | 
a you to that, 1 hope. 


not; however, you ſhall not ſay I will not do 
Every thing I can to prevent it, and if it lies on 
my fide, you are ſafe. 528 

Husb. Wnar will you do to preyent It ? 
come, let's ſee, hat can you do? 5 

Wife. Wax firſt, I have kept five maids you 
ſee, and a footman; I ſhall immediately give 

three of my maids warning, and the fellow u 
and ſave you that part of the expence. 

Husb, How can you do that? you cant do 
your buſinels. * 

Wife,. Jes, yes; there's no body knows what ; 
they can do 'till they are tried : two maids may 
do all my houſe-buſineſs, and I'll look after my 
children myſelf; and if I live to ſee them grown 


a little bigger, III make them help one n 
7 5 1 
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Wife. No, my Dear, and 1 hope you will 
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2 — what will «your friends ac- 
wurmt and die vend, ay to it?! 
4 : Nor half ſo much as they weuld 60 
3 ſee you break, and the. World believe it bib 

by my high living, keeping: a houſe full of (er- 
vans, and do*n6thi S197! hai aun 
Hub. Tur will ay 1 um going to breał 
en your” en en, and that's che Way 10 
mn Te ſo . e ieee 

Wife. I had rather a kindred ſhould: ſay you 
were going to break, that one could ſay 'you 
were really broke already. 15:9 en 

_ Husb. Den! tis dangerous to | have it talku 

| Wike. "No, no, they will ſay we ar king 

effectual ways to prevent breaking P 
' Husb, Bur it will put a — upon yourſelf 
#60 , J can't bear any martifications en You, 
any more than I can upon myſelf, ' - 
ift. DoN'r tell me of — it 
would be a worſe mortification a thouſand times 
over, to have you ruin'd, and have your credit- 
op inſult me with being the occaſion of it- 

Hub. Ir is very kind in Jou, my Dear, wt 
1 muſt always acknowledge it; bus however! 
Would not have you ſtreighten yourſelf | too much 
Neither. 

"Wife. Nar, this will not be ſo much 2 mor- 
tagten, as the natural conſequence of other 
things ; for in order to abate the expence of 
our living, I reſolve to keep leſs company; /1 
Are you 1 will lay down all the ſtare of liv- 


e 


. 


. 


ing, as wel e 1 
will kcey no viſiting days 3 ſheondty, TU AHD 
the 
thirdly, X will ay dow our treat, ind wer- 
raiomenty;; and the like -ncadleſs -actafions\of 
expence, and then 1 ſhall have no beg age for 
ſo many maids} 0: 41977 4 n | 
Hesb.: Bur this, wy Dem, b a Wilt ane 
as Much eng almoſt; ad if 1 rr 
Nie. o, 10, leave that part to ne- SY 
Hus. Bur you-mdy: tell me how. — 
manage it then. nen 
Hi Wur In gd into the:coudtty. al 
Husb. Taar will but n them after Nou 
as. it, us d to dot 101 5 COT 3s 100 1 * N 
Wife. Boz Il put & our ufa lodgings . 
Hamſtead, and give out that I am gone t ſpend | 
the ſutumer in Be ire, at my aune 8 
where every body knows I usd to go _ 
times; they can't come after me tinter. 
Hub. Bur neee ker vin ” | 
viſit rod. ct Ting H ach WORD O | 
Nie. Ys, and Loyilt me notes _ 
thoſe I have a mind to drop, and there's an end 
of all their acquaintance at _ 
Hurd. AND what! muſt 1 ds? "2 {SHS 
Wife. Nar, my Drar, ris not for the to &. 
rect that part; ydu know how to cute the evil 
which you ſenſibly fuel the m ſchief ef; if LA 
my part, I don't doubt you know ** to 
yours. 
Hach. Vas, I beo, but tis hard, very bed; 
— - aig o harder for you that | 
tis for your wife. | HO": 
4p | 2 Husb. 


greateſt part, of tho-acquaintance I höre 
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hat ne one miid 34 hops dive e 
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6 row AND what will ull-your Friends and a6. 
quaintdtide;\andHhoworld, Ay te fed ont 
. Nor half ſo much 4s they would 10 
ou break, and the. world believe it to be 
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had — a kindred mould en 
break, than one could ſay you 

y already. J .1116G 01 
l tis dangerous to have it called 
of, | 
' Wife. No, no, they will ſay we ate taking 
ways to prevent breaking. 

Hut. Bor it will put à ſlur upon yourſelf 
too, I can't bear any mortiſications upon you, 
any more than I can upon myſelf. 1 

"Wife. Don'r tell me of morificationd, 1 
would be a worſe mortification a thouſand times 
over, to have you ruin'd, and bave your credit- 

ors inſult me with being the occaſion of it. 

1 Ir is very kind in you, my Dear, and 
1 muſt always acknowledge it; but however 1 
would not have you ſtreighten yourſelf | too much 
neither. 

"Wife. Nar, this will not be ſo much 2 mor- 
tification, as the natural conſcquence of other 
things ; for in order to abate the expence of 
our living, 1 reſolve to keep leſs company; I 
Are you 1 will lay down all the ſtate of liv- 
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ing, as well I e 'eipenceof ir 3 ùnd fell} I 
Manne — runner 
the greateſt part. of: the aittrance I he 
thirdly, L wih lan dome mur eaten and Ur- 
tainmento, and the; like © u -octaſions\of 
expence, and then I ſhall have no caaſivr for 
ſo many maids! 0: 2190 1008 wout Do rt 
Huth. Bur tie, wy Dm, b (a9; Sill. anke 
as much ng — ad if L was actually doe, 
Nie. No, 1, leave that pant to iner 
Hus. Bur vou ma tell me haw. you wils: 
manage it then. ue 
Miu. Wir Hi gd into che country. N 
Husb. Taar will but bring them after 
as! it und to do. NOT 9qo0 12 N 
Wife. Bur TIE pot 6E dur agil kodgiage 1 
Hamſtead, and give out that I am-yone'th perl 
the ſuramer in Be e, at my aunt SS 
where every body knows I usd to go _ 
times; they cant come after me ttRer. 
| tub. „Bur whit you reren, mer vin 
viſit you... EI 169 1170.1 95 h MWOD 7,763 y 
Mie Ys, ind I Will make n etura 0 
thoſe I have a mind to drop, and there's an end 
of all their 4cquaintarice —_— 
Hurd. AND what! mint 1 do? 
Wife. "Nay, my Dia, tis not fot me to M⸗ 
rect that part; you know how to cure the ev 
which you ſenſchly fuel the n (thief ef; iff dls 
my part, I don't doubt you know ROW to UA 
yours. 


Flach. Yes, I know; a 0 Kane} very "bled: 
tis fot * wife... | 
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| 1 #66: Tar true indeed, but TI ſre!· BP. 
| aer. Tux queſtion 8 
da, but whether tis neceſſar r. 
Aab. Nar, tis ; — gh 
Mie. IN I hope 'tis as NR to you! 
as to your wife, 1 

Husb. I know not —_—_ to begin n Gl 
Hife. War you keep two horſes and a groom, 
vou keep · rich high company, and 
fit long at the Fleece every evening. L need ſay 
no "i „ vou know: Where co begin vor 


0 Wo 
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_—_ ire hand, I han t your ſpiky * 


"Fife l bope you are not more Aland to 
retrench, ————— 


in the exette.. - | n Haddad 
Hach. Ir is fad work to come down hill 
So. e 7249. 91908 


Mise. Taue be . ca al G can 
blow from the top; better ſlide gently and vo- 
luntarily down the ſmooth part, than to be puſh'd 
down the precipice, and be aan d all in r pidkes. 
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THERE was more "of this di | e but 1 
give you the part which I think moſt to. the 
preſent purpoſe z and as I. ſtrive to ſhorten the 
doctrine, ſo I will abridge the application alſo; 


the: ſubſtance of the caſe lies in a few rung 
lars thus; 


K 


I. Tus man was melancholy, and Speed 
| with the thoughts of his declining circumſtan- 
ces, and yet had not any thought * 


bs wil r is hole wa of et fs, 
and expenſive, and more than be could fapport;- - 
but tho it muſt have ended in ruin, he would 
rather let it have gone on till ſhe; was; ſurpriſed 
in it, than to tell neee 
ber. is Stirn 901 9tiw 2 tl 410 [43 1 

1 I 3111 502-18 on Uns 4 


"Has . or as HR the injuſtice and, 
unkindneſs of ſuch uſage, and how hard 
it was to a wife, who being; of . 


to ſuffer in the fall, ought certainly to 
the moſt early notice of it; that if poſſible 


ſhe might prevent it, or at leaſt that the 


 denneſs and en of k. f vid 03 
Won ben 73 1G 

_ Uron diſcovering. it to his wife, or ra- 
ther her drawing the diſcovery from him by: 
her importunity, ſhe immediately, and moſt rea- 
dily and chearfully, enters into meaſures to rei 


a her expences, and, as far as ſhe was able, 


to prevent the blow. which Was, otherw Us © ap 
parent and unavoidable. q bial- ed 9 ad 
| Eo 244 101 12 

" Hance, tis apparent, that the expenſive living 
of moſt tradeſmen in rheir families, is for 

. want. of a, ſerious acquainting their wives 
with their circumſtances, and acquainting 
them alſo in time; for there are very few 
of the ladies ſo unreaſonable, who, if their 
husbands ſeriouſly informd them how 
things ſtood with them, and that they could 
not ſupport their way of living, would — 

| wil- 
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6a eng tilt Keeping hot ſus dd igt thin 
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ind If nim fi hohe nn n 21 O11 264 


n Thar tt in vin, as Well #6 AI fer A 
nden te prvack fragatity to hes Wife, and 
to bring his wife to a retrenching of her expeũ“ 
ces, and not at the ſame time to/ retrench his 


pany is evefy way: as gien and erpenſtve, and 
4a — — ny 6f the fimily 


mee er n de HH ey WH. 


3 2. 0H ann 

re dhe duey or a travilingdh 

W Proveneity; his fathily-emperices being 2 
to his buſineſs ;- hut the true method to prevent 

all this, and never to let it come ſo far, is ſtill, 

29 1 ſvid -defore, net to mu too ſobh; fiot to 

Marry, tilt by a frugal induſtricus managememm 


ol hib etade in che beginning, Re has laid 4 me 


dation for maintaining a Wife, and brit 
4 fümily, and has made an eſſay by whi Fr 
knows what he can, and cannot do; and fv 
before he has laid up and etiercaſed- his ſtock; 
that he may not cripple his fortune at firft, and 


| de euirra before ho ay rue 
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than they — bem off 


Neopheyperd 4: have an, apprentice, tigen 
to have ſugh: a'feryant s L An 48 1 YO 
if I had my eye upon the jap Lil 908 


ing to night /; let me bo. 
ways: fatibfied he is at homey i 1 Fats 93 55 
Lam ſurep he is in the S king ig 
bind thel counters he is neyct, our of; his poſt. ;; - 
„Annishem for my other ſerVants, the — 
er approrttices, y hen tis: all 8 1 FI wee 
there myſelf they r pe id 
but he Von t let them I aſſure vou; . 
ſtick cloſe to it, or he. Will make chem do oy 
tells them, boys do not ebe 5, play, 
but to Work not to ſit idle, and be 5 
thing, but to mind their maſter's, bufingls, tha 
they may learn how to do their own. % , 
Vrnr wells and pen fhunb, Sir, this, 9 
man being ſo much in the ſhop, and lo d 


and faithful is en te 8 
yen Aude 


this man too, as you are? CES | 


e 3 


h there you rſelf? 


Nao hey a Gi a et him for 182 5 


of the ſhop, and dont know any other 3 and 
he is ſo very obliging, and pleaſes ſo well, giv- 
ing content to every body, that if Lam ar any 
other part of the & and ſee him ſerving a 
eaflbmer; I never? lutetrupt thetig uncl Teil 
kits te is meme ed he In cu me und tung 
Ing tõ tlie ladies (ay, Therr's wy re; 
if you think he'wMabatoyouanything If c 
Him; and ſometimes they will look Alle 
. and ſay, is Kr your mater b inder wr 
t you bad bre thee maſter of the 
key 11 elertihud acts nou ay von bert AE 
Wiki, aid Iund you think Wann very 
42877 in all this, dent you't "pra — 
Has this ygung gentleman to ſerve I how long 
it before his time Will be out? Oy he hs al- 
"moſt a year and half to ſervey! ſuys the ſhop- 
| — r. Thope then, /ay I. you will take cate 
b ave him knock d on the head, as ſoon Fo 
His time is out. God forbid,” " lays' be 
man, whit do you' mean by that mean 
. Why if you don't, he will certainly knöck 
"yout ttade on the head as Toon as the year and 
if comes to be up ; either you” diſpoſe 
of him, as I ſay, ox take care that he does not 
ſet up near you, no, not in the fume ſtieet; 
if you do, your cultemets wilt all run 9 


wy \, on 


6 
| whien they BH Rift ThE (ib, wat 
ne 1 5 


"enlfate 87 Hirt ? Ad as 
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genera 1 0 on be Rig fof Mer ; ; | 
whethes REA e 
0: ARE: 150 

EIN Une Rs 1 550 ME 
"Mis" me, "Phat 
7. Ree” rh ws re 


5 ele hen it; part 


ideen! 10 3 55 
Nan 2 he 27 18. out 


his — for Fear he hôud run 4 wa vith 
quarters of i which ie fei up fbr Himel 
But had ner dhe mater hitch better have be 
Tit hiinſelf' then He had been fl never 
to-hay the caſtothcts take Hoch tor 4 wy mg 4 
ſtet; and wht he Welt 40a. And t ſet up per- 
be at next door, leave che ſhop, and run ter 
im | 
115 erden; A good Hike" % 1 fartifu; th 
duftrisns;'- *obliging ſetyaut is 4 blelling 4 * 
tradeſitiin; and, 41 he aid," Is an 1 to his 
maſter: bat the ef 7 laying the ſtreſs of 
his buſineſs upon him, diveſts hitnſelf of all the 
— en a ſervant, atid turns the. ble 
ſing into a blaſt ; for by giving up the ſhiop,. as 
it were, to him, and indulging himſelf in be- 
ing abroad, and abſent from his buſineſs, the 
apprentice gets the maſtety of the buſineſs, the 
fame of the ſhop depends upon him, and when 
he ſets up, certainly follows him; ſuch 7 a ir 
vant would with the maſter's areadance PR. 
very helpful, and yet not be dangerous : 
e 


22 


a ſetvant is well, when he is Vibly an 
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Late the maſter has upon him, leſt he gen 


nf 15 he — 
2 Ws | ms | he. 

ries the tr e wi im, and. 
Toney more hurt . 
A _tradeſman has 4 great deal of 


vw w% 7 


of 45; oY N 2 18 


Wolinded by a | one: the extravagant idle 
Yagrant 18140 himſelf, aig the 
ſervant endangers his. maſter 

tat fion the ſervant gets in * the. mane 


. ind worms him out of MS 
ne | 

Tu only way to prevent this, and yet. . 
injure a. diligent ſervant, is, that the maſter be 
as diligent as the ſervant; that the maſter be 4 
much at the ſhop as the man: he that will 


Keep in his buſineſs, need never fear keeping 


his buſineſs, let his ſervant be as diligent as 
he will. Tis a hard thing that a tradeſman 
ſhould have the bleſſing of a good ſervant, and 
make it a curſe to him by his appearing leſs cx 


pable than his man, 


Ler your apprentice be in the lines, bur 
let the maſter be at the head of the buſineſs 
at all times: there is a great deal of difference 
between being diligent in the buſineſs in the 
hop, and leading the whole buſineſs of the ſhop 


an apprentice who is TAG may be n of 
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We 


trouble with 
That” ſetyant, but mult. take. heed. he is nd 


po gs ny bw ww... X&/> tw << wc 
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ſhop ; the ehe is to be uſeful to his Maſter, ne 


this ſhews* the "abſolute heceſſity of *Uifigerice 
and application" in 4 tradefinan” and hew, For - 

want of it, © that very tnog which | is tlie bleſ⸗ 
ſing of another rradeſmar's buſineſs, is ehe kühn 
of his. 2” 97619 11 18775 N bn 
, eſpecially apprentices, otight 45 
be — as they really arc, in their move - 
able ſtation, that they are here with/ c Büt 
ſeven yeals, and that then they act or mν⁰ in 
a ſphere or ſtation of their own; their dili- 
gence is no for you, but ever aſter it is for 
themſelves; that the better ſervants they have 
been while they were with you, the mote dan- 
gerous they ant be to you when you part; 
that therefore, tho you ate bound in juſtice to 
them to let them into your buſineſs in"every _ 
branch of it, yet you are not bound to give . 
your buſinels away to them; the "Uiligetice 
therefore of a good ſervant in the maſter's/buſi-. 
neſs ſhould be a ſpur to the maſters Ulligetice 
to take cate of himſelf.” > r 
THERE is a great deal of difference alſo be- 
tween truſting a ſervant in your buſineſs," and 
truſting him with your buſineſs: the firſt is lea 
ing your buſineſs with him, the other is laying 
your buſineſs to him; he that truſts a ſervant in 
his buſineſs, leaves his ſhop only to him; but 
he that leaves his buſineſs to his ſervant, leaves 
his wife and children at his diſpoſe : i , 
ſuch a or leaving the buſtneſs to the 

erw no leſs than à giving up all to him, 
| M3 abandon- 
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other is t be maſter of his mater; dtid ideal 


* 4 4 4 1 
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hi time the maſter runs à tetrible r 


e gligent, faithful and in- 


their trade for themſelves, or regard it 1. 


met with there but a crew of ſaucy boys that 


2 ever ſees a maſter in the ſhop, and the young 
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ſuch as indeed it is not ſit 8 7 
run, namely, of loſing the beſt of his buſineſs, 
Wnor 1 baye been now ſaying, is of te 


gde wan leaving his buſinels to his apprentices 
and ſervants, when they prove good, When 


there are dangers!.even ig 
good T and ſuch as do; their du 
Aly well, what then muſt it be when 
5 buſimeſs is left to idle, negligent and en. 
travagant ſervants, who both negle& their maſ 
ters buſineſs and their own,, who neither 


* 


intereſt of their maſters? if the firſt are a blef 
ſing to their maſters, and may only be made 


dangerous by their carrying away the trade 


with them when they go, theſe are 
curſes to their maſters early, for they loſe the 
trade fox themſelves and their maſters tod 
The firſt carry the cuſtomers away with them, 
the laſt drive the cuſtomers away before they 
go. What ſignifies going to ſuch a ſhop; Jay 
the Ladies, either ſpeaking of a mercer or dra 
per, or any other trade ? there's nothing to be 


are always at play when you come in, and can 
hardly refrain it when you are there; one hard- 


rude - boys hardly mind you when you are loo 
ing on their goods; they talk to you as if the) 
—_ not whether l laid out your W 
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chat they might go to plan again; TI ge phone 
noi noren tobe 2: ad tech bonn TAWW this 
ii I Ward 


of Worſt fil, and that is, mat chere 
— nia onas — — | 
nay, .they cannot indem be hngt n Grit 
ſenſe if they ate: idle i but b diſnoneſt 1 meas = 
downrightahicves; and what is more dangerous 
than for andapprentice. 10 hem the N, 
ſinc6, . the oh th baaks and, all : 
ted. to be adhict? [idly ©) einn ait ga ini 
Fox a tradeiman chereßove 10-commit he bar 
ſineſs thus intd the-hang-dfics les; a nrsligent 
and a thiæuiſh ftrvamt, is dike a man thar travels 
a journey, and: takes a highwayman into the 
coaclt with i him ſuch a man is ſurxe to he roh 
bed, and tocbe fully and effettually plungered, 
becauſe he difcqvers here he hides his tre aſurs, 
Thus the gradeſman places his confidence in the 
thicf, and how ſhould hex being hbD d. 
r is anſwered. that gengrally tradeſmen Who | 
have any eonſiderable truſt 40 put into the agãs 
of an approntice, take ſequrity;, of them for Sei 
honeſty by their: friends, when their indenν,t 
are ſign d, and tis their fault then, if; thæꝝ ara 
not ſecute. It is tue, is often o , 
retail. buſine ſa. iſ the ſervant be unſaith ful, thate 
are ſo many ways. to defraud à maſteg heßdes 
that of merely not balancing cho caſh, Shatſtis 
impoſſible ro detect them and unleſ proyie 
dence, at Nmetimes it Ses, wakes, the dies , 
very by wonder and miracle, tis ngver ſound 
nis f 4 | F's | 


ah IA df n * 
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bythe" weight” of che 1015; 392 rind 14 * 
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Wnar need then has the trade to gie 

f — Ao gp Fon aw my rw from 
Dae cquairiting® himiflf ino and with 

_ — — — an. of by Which he makes it 
vety YUifficult ' for chen to deceive him, u 
mach leaſter to Rim to diſcover-ie if he — 
tern but if the fralleſtnan lives ubroad, 

at lb euntty-heouſe of lodgings, and leaves 
buſinel® thus in che hands of his ſervants, an 

his affairs to them, as is oſten the caſt; 
eee rhieves, negligent) careleſs and 
idle, What is the dot he is inſenſibl} 
wrongd, his ſubſtance waſted, lüs buſineſs riegs- 
lected; and how? halls a trade man thrive u 
dor ſuch vircunaſtatices > Nay, how is it-poilible . 

he ſould avoid/rain and deſtruction? I me 

as to his: buſneſtb ) for in ſhorth every ſuch ſer. 
vant has his hand in his maſter's en 
mayuſe him às he plenſes. 

01 AGATY, if they are not thieves, yet if Aw 

arg idle and negligent, tis in ſome caſes th 
ſme thing; and I wiſh it were well recom 
memded to all ſucli ſervants as call themſelves. 
hontſtu that it is: a5 crimmal to neglect theit 
maſter s buſtneſs, as to roh Him; and he is 4 
really a chief who robs him of his time, as he 
that rbbs him of His money . 23 
Ind, 46 are nom, this is a prins. 
cipte xliey' will not allow, neither does one ſer. 
vant in fifty a@ by it; Ne ee 
abſent, the ſervant is at his heels; that is 14G 
ee is 2s Won our of doors ab hit maſter; apt 
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clans all the reſt for: himſelf, withaut the —_— 


be. makes ſhit componnd-ich hielo 
pe with. this credit, a, pay haf fees 
is tub ſay, thalforhe time hf maß 
ter, and half to himſclf, and .chink i 
roc... bn £102 21:56 10% % I ner 
Tux point: of conſtiente indati ſeems: be 
out of tha queſtion now between maſtet ani 
ſervant ; aud u few maſters :concern themitlyes: 
with the ibuls;i tay; ſcarce; with the marals f 
their ſervants, either to inſtrust them, ot inſomi 
them of their duty either: ti G or en mn 
leſs to xeſtrain them by force; or: correct them 
as was anticnti practiſed ʒ , fe ſetvants c 
cern themſelves in a conſcientious diſcharge - 
their duty to their maſters: ſo that the great 
law: of: ſubordination is deſtroy d, and tha rela- 
tive duties on both ſides are neglected : a 
which, as IItake it, is owing to the exorbitant 
ſums of money which are now given wither 
vants to the maſters, as the preſent or condition 
of their apprenticeſhip; Which as it is extrava- 
cant in it ſelf, ſo it gives the ſervant! a kind of 
a different figure in the-family;, places him above 
the ordinary. claſs of ſervants hited- for wages, 
and exempts him from alli the laws of family+ 
government; ſo that a maſter ſeems nom tt 
have nothing to do with his apprentice, an 
other than in What relates to his buſineſ s.. 
ANÞ as the ſervant knows this, * 5 
not to take the. advantage of it, and to pay na 
more ſervice than he thinks is due; and the 
hours of his ſhop buſineſs being run out, he 
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4 to-the-company. they keep, or therhouſcninge,| 
| Fee chrz 3 Aci i ant abt, 
Tun uſe I make of it is this, and herein ich 
juſtly applicable to the (caſe in hand; by how 
much the and ſaruants in this age = 
are looſe, wild; and ungovernahle, by ſo much 
the more ſhould/ a maſter think imſtif db 
liged not to depend upon them, much less to 
leave his buſineſs to them, and diſpenſe with 
own attendance in it if he does he muſt hav. 
mach better luck than his neighbours” if lie 
 _. Ubes not find himſelf very much wrong d and 
___ abuſed; ſceing, 46 I ſaid abuue, the ſervants 
and apprentices of this age do very rarely at 
from a principle of conſcience in ſerving their 
maſters intereſt; which however I do . tee 
they can be good-chriftians without. t 15 
I knew one very confiderable — in 
this city, and who had always five or. ſix ſet 
vants in his buſineſs; apprentices and journeys 
men who lodged in his houſe, and having a 
little more the ſpitit of government in him 
than moſt maſters ' I now mect with, he took 
this method with them; when he took an ap- 
prentice he told them beforchand the orders of 
his family, and which he ſhould oblige them to; 
particularly, that they ſhould none of them be 
abſent from his buſineſs without leave, nor out 


of the houſe after nine a clock at night; and 


- that he would not have it thought hard, if he 
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bathe i they had been out 'r Mond u 
them Were they 5 hrs andiin:whatzacmy 
yii and rharithey! him a true aud 
Ares an e I; = 14 IND I IIT: > 
W he found reaſon. ro forbid them 
keeping: company wirt any particular perſon 
or in any: particular houſe or family, — : 
Ml obligetl to refrain from ſuch companx. 
. Ihr in breach of any of thoſe two, a 
rer being poſitively! withcir, he would 
romiſiuig to amend it, forgive th 
only acqüninting their friends of it; but 
ſecond tima he would diſmiſs them his ſervice, 
and not be blig d to return/any'of the money 
he had with them. And to theſe he made 
their patents conſent when they were bou 
and yet he had large ſums of money with 
too; not leſs than two hundred ne each, 
and ſometimes More"? 175 205609 1907 
- As to. his eee he conditioned with 
them as fo Hows © mein es HH 2395970; WET ſt 
44 F bee from home with- 
put- leave asked and obtained, and — where, 
F required. 1801 i Ba 1 1152 
2. Arn the ſhutting m of the ſhop, — 
were at liberty to go where they. FR only - 
not to be-olit of the houſe after nine'a | 
at night. 1 Ai 
> Nen Se Wd. or n en 
pain of being immediately diſmiſsd without the 
doutteſy uſual with ſuch IN VIS. 0 a 
month's warning. 
33 were-efcellent houſhold en — 
* is, how ſhall a maſter ſee them 


pundually ly. 
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* ot i — | 
| pyntnally obey'd;:-for the lift of al 4 
pends upon their being well ertcuted ; and] 
dee famous in Englund for being temiſi im that. 
very point; and that we have dhe eee, 
worft exerted of any nation in the world. 
Bor my friend was a man wh knew as-well 
how to make his laws be well executed, ab h, 
did how to make the laws themſelvts. Mi. 
caſc was thus; he kept a country houſe about 
two miles from London, in the ſummer- time, 
for the ait for his wife and children, and there 
he maintained them very comſortably: butiũt 
Was a rule with him, that he wHO expects this 
ſervants, to obey. his orders, muſt be always up- 
on the ſpot with them to ſee it done; to th 
he confined himſelf to lie aw ¹ 
home, tho his family was in the country ; an 
every afternoon he walk d out to ſee them, and 
to give himſelf the air too; but always ſo 
fdered his diverſions, that he was ſure to be at 
home before nine at night, that he might call | 
over his family, and ſec that they obſerv d or- 
ders; that is, that they were all at t home at 
their time, and all ſober. | SR BE 
As this was indeed the only way to have 
good ſervants, and an orderly family, ſo he had 
both; but it was owing much, if not All, to 
the exactneſs of his government; and would all 
maſters take the ſame method, I doubt not 
they would have the like ſucceſs; but what: ſer - 
vants can a man expect when he leaves them 
to their own government, not E 
| cher, they ay — ot the e 
1 21 22 


Now 2 


<4, 


go —— "ws 
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man, 'vi2:) that he never left: his buſliveld eme 
ly to them, nor could any pf the aN uh 

thoy were truſtod to, more. than antfeT Tn 
- - Tras is certainly the way to have regularſors | 
vants, andoto! — ;"-but this'is 
not practi ſod by tone maſter to d thou f, 
this time ; if it were, we ſhould ſoon fees 
change in the fainilics of tradeſmen, and that 
very much for the better: nor indedd WOA 
this family-government be good for the tfudeſ - 
men only, but iti would be the:ſetvant'sadvant 
tage too and ſuch a practice we may ſay-woutd 
in time reform alt the next age) and make them 
aſham d of us that went beſbte them. 
I then the morals of ſervants are thus 1802 
and debauched, and that it is à general and ep 
demick evil, how much leſs ought tradeſmen G 
this age to truſt them, and ſtili jeſs to venture 
their all upon them, leave their great deſ 
the event of all their buſineſs» with them, and 
go in the country in perſuit of their 2 
Tux caſe of tradeſmen differs exttemely in 

this age from thoſe in the laſt, with re read 

their apprentices and ſervants and the di —4 
is all to the diſadvantge of the preſent age, vis 
in the laſt age, that ic to ſay, fifty or ſixty years 
ago, for it is not leſs, ſervants were infinitely 
—_ under ſubjection than they are now, and 
the ſubordination of mankind-extended effectu- 
ally to them; they were content to ſubmit to 
family-government ; and the juſt regulations, 

. which 


and; it theit maſters did e e * 
prgſecve the rworſhip ei Od in their houſts ich 
_ apprentices: thought themſelves obliged to u 

read; at the uſual hours for fuck ſervices 3 tay; 
it has been known, Where ſuch :otders. have 
been obſery d, that: if the maſter of the farnily 
has been ſick, ot indiſpoſed, or out of i towh, 
the; cldeſt apprentiee has read prayers to the #4 
milz in his place. 4 121150 21 ＋ iin 357 
How tidiculous, to ſpeak in: the language bf 
the: preſent times, would it be for any maſter 
to expect chis of à ſervant in our Hot” and 
Where, is; the.Jeryant that would comply with 
it? nay, tis but very rare now, t 
themſelves. do it 3 tis rather thought now to 
be a low ſtep, and bengath the character of a2 
man in buſineſs, as if worſhipping God was 4 
diſgrace, and not an honour to a family, or to 
the) maſter of a family; and I doubt not but in 
a little while more, either the worſhip of God 
will be quite baniſh'd out of families, or the 
better Se of tradeſmen, and ſuch as have any 
regard to it, will keep Chaplains, as other 5 
ſons of quality do. Iris confelsd, the 
moſt probable, tho" the laſt, as I am — 
is already begun in the city, in ſome houſes; 
where the reader of the pariſh is allow d a ſmall 
additional ſalary to come once a day, viz. eve- 
ry evening, to read prayers in the houſe. 


Bur I am not talking on this ſubject; I am 
not directing myſelf to citizens or townſmen, 
. as. 
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that 'maſters 


perſonal examples: they ſhew 20 cheir ftr 
and an our chem. mmm vou 302 7 bn 
tr to come back to my ſubicct, via. chat 
the: caſt : of tradeſmen differs: cuttemel from 
hat it was formerly: the:iſecomd head of dif- 
ference is this that whereas in formed times 
the ſervants were better and humbler than they 
are now, ſubmitted more ti family government, 
and to the mae N their maſters, - 
and maſters wert more moral, ſet better um- 
ples, and kept: better order in heir houſes; ran = 
by conſequente of it all ſervamts wette ſobeter, 
and fitter to be truſted; than they. are now yet | 
on the other hand; notwi r all theit ſo- 
briety, maſters did not then ſo much 
upon them, leave buſineſs to them, and com- 
mit the management of their affairs ſo N 
to their ſervants; as they do now. 
ALL that I meet with; which aided; 5 
to ſay to this, is contain d in two heads, and 
thoſe in my ee wy — little. a 
CG 2(1:23t by 14 
I Tuan: ar have — for their bn 
en rere — men er had not. 
*1” Tur 


ima, 
Aid — * mies bop — | 
rl gonok omi >mnm yidtuotiabiruou lus: 
oa fitſt of theſis of no moment for nl; - 
it doc hot appdat; that : apprentices :1nr:thinke 
Aotnitr days gate nb Kecurity; to their maſtera 
0 integrity i: Mich the perhaps not ſarge- 
rally as now, yet have good reafoh:to k] 
was then practiſed among tradeſmen of , 
and is not now among inferior: itradeſmen g 
ut, ferondly, this ſecurity entends to nothing, 
ut ita make the miaſter ſatisfaction for any 
Applications, or embezzlements, which are: 
cor d, and can bet prov di but — 
ſoctet :canceal'd-miſcluicts:: neither thirdly, di 
thoſe :fecurities reach to the negligence, ridbe- 
- neſs: or debaucherics of ſervatits 2 but, hieb 
it til more than. all tbe reft;: they do not reach 
non the worſt ſort of robbery betwetn the: ſes 
vant and his maſter; I mean the loſs of his time 
o that ſtill there s as much reaſon for the ma- 
ſter's inſpection, ech into his ſervants and thair 
buſineſs, as evt. : a 
Bur leaſt of al does this: ſeouriay reach to 
make the maſter any ſatisfaction for the loſs of 
his buſineſs, the ill management of his ſhop, 
the diſreputation brought upon it by being com- 
mitted to ſervants, and thoſe ſervants behaving 
ill, flighting,- neglecting, or diſobliging cuſtoma- 
ers; this does not relate to ſecurities given of 
taken, not can the maſter make himſelf any a- 
mends upon his ſervant, or upon his ſecurities, 
for this jrrecoverable damage. He theeelorG 
77.» wy Wil 


bete . 
will keep up ee e = | 
his buſineſs, and proſerve his trade to his - . 
advantage, nd refolve to attend it himſelf; 
and not leave it to ſetrvants, whether of 2 
bad; if he leaves it to good ſervants, they improve 
it for themſelves, and carry the trade away with. 4 

them when they go; if ro bad fervants, they . 3 
drive his cuſtomers away, bting à ſcandal 'upon # 
his ſhop, and e both their waer and chem | 


ſelves. 


Secondly, As to the receivitig: great brad . & 
| 

| 

| 

| 


e e P | 


with their apprentices, which indeed 'y grown 
op to a ſtrange height in this age, beyond what- 
ever it was before; it is an unaccountable ex- 
ceſs, which is the ruin of more ſervants at this 
time, than all the other exceſſes they are fub- 
ject to; nay, in ſome reſpect it is the cauſe of it 
all; and, on the contrary, is far from being an 
equivalent to their maſters for the defect of their 
ſervice, but is an unanſwerable reafon why the 
maſter ſhould not leave his e to their ma 
nagement. 
Tris premium was originally not 4 l 
tion of indenture, but Was a kind of uſual or 
cuſtomary preſent to the ttadefman's wife to en- 4 
gage her to be kind to the youth, and take a 1 
motherly cate of _ being ſuppos d to be 
young when firſt put out. 
' By length of time this compliment or 
ſent became ſo cuſtomary, as to be made a Abe, 
and to be conditioned for as a demand; but 
till Was kept within bounds, and thirty or 
forty pounds was ſufficient to a very good mer- 
chant, Which now is run up to five | hundred, 
Oo | e 
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nays to a and pounds with an ni 


__ athing which formerly would have been thought | 
1 ent, and not to be nam d. 
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TRE ill conſequences of, giving theſe large 


prœmios are ſuch and ſo many, that it is not - 


to be enter d upon in ſuch a ſmall tract as this; 
not is it the deſign of this work: but it is thus 


far to the purpoſe here, namely, as it ſhews, 
that this ſets up ſervants. into a claſs of gentle- 
men above their maſters, and above their bu- 


ſineſs, and they neither have a ſufficient regard 


to one or other; and conſequently are the leſs 
fit to be truſted, by the maſler in the eſſential 


parts of his buſineſs, and. this beings it down 


to the caſe in hand. 

 Uron the whole, the preſent ſtate of thing 
between maſters and ſervants is ſuch, that now 
more than ever the caution is needful and juſt, 
that he that leaves his buſineſs to the manage- 
ment of his ſervants, tis ten to one but he 55 
ins his buſineſs, and his ſervants too. *. 

Rumi his buſineſs is indeed my preſent 
ſubject; but ruining his ſervants alſo is a con- 
ſideration that an honeſt conſcientious maſtet 
ought to think is of weight with him, and will 
concern himſelf about. Servants out of govern 
ment are like ſoldiers without an officer, fit for 
nothing but to rob and plunder; without .ordes, 
and without orders; they neither know what to 
do, or are directed how to do it. ; 

BESIDES tis letting looſe his apprentices to 
levity and liberty in that particular critical time 
of lite, when they have the moſt need of go- 
vernment and reſtraint ; when ſhould laws and 
8 Amit 


—V 
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| Units be als to manklnd Hut I Has youth . 


when! 8 57 liberty. 1 n mot Kiel to them, wa 


and When they are dead capable of g N 
themſctves? to Have * left Without govern- 
ment is leaving fire agazinè of powde a, 
which” will 240% blow it 252 up at laft, ind 
ruin all the houſes that ate enn 

Ir there is any duty on the ide of 4 taſter 
to his ſervant, any obilgatibet' on him 4s a chr G 
ſtian, and as 4 truſtee for his parents, it Hey, 
here; to limit and reſtrain them, if offible; 
in the liberty of doing evil; and this is Hy 
ly a debt due to the truſt 'repos'd'in' waer by . 
the parents of the youth committed to'them ; if 
he is let looſe here, he is undone, of courſe; 
and it may be ſaid indeed, he was ruin'd' by 
his maſter; and if the maſter is afterwards ras 
in d by ſuch a ſervant, what can be ſaid for it 
but this? He could expect no other. © © VV 

To leave a youth without government is he 
deed unworthy of any honeſt maſter ; he cans 
not diſcharge himſelf 2s = maſter z for inſtead 
of taking cre of him he indeed caſts him off, 
abandons him, and, to put it into ſcripture 
words, he leads him into temptation ; nay, he 
goes farther, to uſe another ſcripture expreſſion, 
he delivers him over.to Satan. 

Ir is confeſsd, and tis fatal both to maſters 
and ſeryants at this time, that not only ſer- 
vants are made haughty, and above the govern- 
ment of their maſters, and think it below them 
to ſubmit to any family- government, or any re- 
ſtraints of their maſters, as to their morals and 
religion; but maſters alſo ſeem to have given 

93 up 


EE 


Fern for the morals. 


things, or 


to leave. any conſiderable truſt in the hands 6 
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up all any nee and. 0 of or 
and manners, as well 
the religion of. theit ſexvants, Wing e 
ſelves under no obligation to meddle with rich ths 
to think any thing about them, 0 
that ae buſineb bur done, and their hop 
or warehouſe duly ook d after. 
Bur to bring it all home to the point in hand: 
if it is ſo with the maſter and ſervant, there is 
the leſs room till for the maſter of ſuch ſervant 


ſuch apprentices, or to expect much from them; | 
to leave the weight of their affairs with them, 


and living at their country-lodgings, and taking 


their own diverſions, depend upon ſuch ſet: 
vants for the ſucceſs of their bulneſß; ; this is 
indeed abandoning their buſineſs, throwing 


away, and committing themſelves, families, an 


fortunes, to the conduct of thoſe, who they have 
all the-rcaſon in the world to believe haye no 
concern upon them for their good, ox care one 
farthing what becomes of them. ; 
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; Kel Aae b. an altetnat c in the "wa 
| Tix of this letter, Which places the dic 
ho 2 85 cout int the two exrrenes 50 a tfadef- | 

1. 1 yy trade 
his poor « ſire aſhes, ex whois pon by 
debtor, and is become inſolvent, to have com- 
paſſion on fit,” and to compound with kim 
for part of his debt, and” accept his 'offer in 
diſcharge of the whole. F 
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II. Tur unfurtunate ban lite 6 echte in. 
ſolvent and bankrupt himſelf, and app Caps 
himſelf to his creditor to acce of a comp 

ſirion, in diſcharge of his debt. 

I. Tux fumale⸗ hee ith, call'd 10155 
his poor unfortunate neighbour, who is Bis ny 
or, and is become inſolvent, to have compaſſion 
on him, and to compound with him for 'patr 
of his debt, and accept his offcr i in diſcharge of 

the whole. 
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I muſt confeſs a tradeſman, 5 bc 
ſtances, be what they will, has the moſt roles 
to conſider the diſaſters of the TEEN 
be compaſſionate to them under their preſſures 
and diſaſters, of any. othet men; becauſe. they. 
know not, no not the moſt proſperous of th 
What may be their own fate in the world. 5 Thets 
is a ſcripture, proverb, if Ina 2 it ſo, very 
neceſſary to a tradeſman in this caſe, him 


that thinketh he ſtandeth, take heed leſt he fall. 


1 A. B. It is not ſaid, let ** that tandeth 
take heed, but him that thinketh he ſtands 
ery eth: men in trace can but think they ſtand 
and there are ſo many incidents i in 
man's circumſtances, that · ſometimes when 
be thinks himſclf moſt ſecure of Landing | 
he is in moſt danger of falling. The 


Bo then the contingent nature of trade ren? 
ders every man liable to diſaſter that is cngag'd 
in it, it ſcems ſtrange that , tradeſmen ſhauld 
be outrageous and unmerciful to one another, 
when they fall; and yet ſd it is, that no cre- 
ditor is ſo furious upon an unhappy inſolvent 
tradeſman, as a brother tradeſman of his own 
claſs, and who is at leaſt liable to the ſame diſ- 
aſter in the common event of his buſineſs. 

| Nay, I have liv'd to ſee, ſuch is the uncer- 
rainty of human affairs, and eſpecially in trade, 
the furious and outrageous creditor become bank- 
rupt himſelf in a few years, or perhaps months 
after, and begging the ſame mercy of othery, 
which he but juſt before denied to his not 25 

unfot- 


— 


ame cxclamations at the cruelty and hard dete c 
neſs of his creditors in refuſing to comply i 
him; when at the ſame time his own heart muſt 
reproach him with his former conduct, how in- 
exorable he was to all the entreaties and tears 
of his miſerable neighbour and his diſtreſſed” fa. 


eſt ſubmiſſion, ho employ d friends to ſolicit” 
and entteat for them, laying fottſl their miſcry* 
in the moſt lively expreſſions.” and nkog all the” , 
arguments which the moſt moving diſtreſs could 
dictate, but in vain. 

Tae tradeſman is certainly wrong in this, as 
compaſſion to the miſerable is a debt of chunt 
due from all mankind to their fellow- creatures; 
and tho the purſe-proud tradeſman may be able 
to ſay, he is above the fear of being in the like 
circumſtances, as ſome may be; yet even then 
he might reflect, that perhaps chere was a time 
when he was not ſo, and he ought to pay that 


15 


cy that has ſet him above the danger. 
AN yet ſpeaking in the ordinary language 
of men, who are ſubject to viciſſitudes of for- 


meet with no ſhock ? and how have we ſeen 
men, who have to day been immenſely rich, 

be to morrow, as it were, reduc'd to nothing 
what examples were made in this city of ſuch 
precipitations within the memory of ſome liv- 
ing, when the Exchequer ſhutting up ruin'd the 
great Bankers of Lombard-ſtreet '? to what fell 
dir Robert N Viner, the great alderman Backwell, 


1 Be 5 2995 
unfortunate fellow tradeſinan, and making the” 27 


mily, who begg'd his compaſſion with the low- 
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debt of charity, in acknowledgment of the mer 
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tune, where is the man that is ſure he ſhall 
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| the; Bag broth brothers of i name. of 8 . 
Charks 

that e t of the. city, were brate? 

E: in trade reduc d, as Sir Thomas Cook, Sir Bai 


209, e Cipher 


whom 


made that ſe evere Pun, 


Jo what have we ſeen men of prodigious 
Firebraſs, Sheppard, Coggs, and innumerable 
bankers, moncy-ſcriveners, and merchants, who 
thought themſelves as ſecure againſt rhe ſhocks 
of trade, as any men in the world could be 
not to inſtance in our late South-ſea Directors 

and others, reduc d by the terrible fate, of bub. 


' bles, whoſe names I omit, becauſe they yet live, 
. tho! ſinking ſtill under the oppreſſion of theit 


fortunes, and.whoſe weight I would be far "Re 
cndeavouring to make heavier. . | 
War then. Thoutd any. tradeſman, preſumi 
on his own ſecurity, and of his being, _ 
the reach of diſaſter, harden his heart agai 
the miſeries and diſtreſſes of a fellow tradgſman, 
who ſinks as it were by his ſide, and refuſe tg 
accept his offer of compoſition ; at leaſt, if he 
cannot object againſt the integrity of his repre- 
ſentations, and cannot charge him with fraud 
and deceit, breaking with a; wicked deſign to 
cheat and delude his creditors, and to get mo: 
ney by a pretended breach? I ay, why ſhould 
any tradeſman harden his heart in ſuch a caſe, 
and not with a generous pity comply with a 
+ pm and fair propoſal, while it is to be 
ad? 
I do acknowledge, if there s an evident frand 
if he can detect the bankrupt in any wicked de- 
ſign, if he can prove he has effects ſufficient to 


Pay | his debts, and that he only breaks with 3 


paces 


— hs 


Was this, and it Was given as the reaſon of it 4 


mons, namely, that the Act was made for lle 


. e and he conctas? 
part of his eſtate, When he ſeems to offer 
auen ons. if this be the caſe, and it 
can be made appear to be ſo, for in ſuch a caſe too, 
we ought to be very ſure of the fact, then in- 
deed no a s ** and anna SEU 
to be ſhewed. a 1 tb 
 AND- — it was a very righteous Clos 
Which was inflicted on the fraudulent bankrupt, 
in a late Act of Parliament, namely, that in caſe 
he conccal'd his effects, and that it appear ie 
had, tho upon his oath, not given in a full ac- 9 
count of his eſtate, but willingly and knowingly 
conceal'd it, os any part of it, with deſign ta 
defraud his creditors, he ſhould be put to death - | 
4s 4 felon: the reaſon and juſtice. of which clauſe 


<a __Y it 
. = 


ad ai 8 


when the Act was paſs'd in the Houſe of Con: 


relief of the debtor, as well as of the credit or, 
and to procure for him a deliverance on à ſur- 
render of his effects; but then it was made al- 
ſo for the relief of the creditor: too, that hie 
might have as much of his debt ſecur'd to him 
as poſſible, and that he ſhould not diſcharge the [ 
debtor with his cſtate in his pocket, ſuffering | 
him to run away with his 1 8 greditor 's). aN 299 
ney before his face. 5 
ALso it was objected, * the at wihus 
a penalty would be only an act to encourage - 


. 


perjury, and would deliver the hard- mouth'd 

knave that could ſwear what he pleas d, and © * 

ruin and reject the modeſt conſcientious trade 

man, that was ung and N to give up _— 
utmoſt - 
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utmoſt fahing to his creditors.” On this 10 


count the clauſe was accepted, and the lays 
paſs d, which otherwiſe had been thrown out. Ab - 


' The Coal," 


Now when the poor inſolvent has thus ſag." 
rendred his all, ſttipt himſelf entirely upon 
oath, and that oath taken on the penalty of 
death if it be falſe; there ſeems to be a kind of 


Jnſtice due to the bankrupt, he has ſatisfy d the 
Ew, and ought to have his liberty given him 
4 6 prey, as the text calls it, Jer. xxxix. 18. 


that he may try the world once again, and ſee 
if poſſible to recover his diſaſters, and get his 


bread ; and it is to be ſpoken in honour of 
the juſtice as well as humanity of that law for 


delivering bankrupts, that there are more tradeſ- 
men recover themſelves in this age upon their 


ſecond endeavours, and by ſetting up again af- 
ter they have thus fail'd, and been deliver d, 
than ever were known to do ſo in ten times 
the number of years before. 


Io break, or turn bankrupt, before this, was 
like a man being taken by the Turks, he ſel- 


dom recover d liberty to try his fortune again, 


but frequently languiſhed under the tyranny of 
the commiſſioners of bankrupt, or in the Mint, 
or Fryers, or rules of the Fleet, till he waſted 
the whole eſtate, and at length his life, and ſo 
his debts were all paid at once. 

Nor was the caſe of the creditor much bet: 
ter; I mean as far as reſpected his debt, for it 


Was very ſeldom that any conſiderable dividend 
was made; on the other hand, large contribu- - 
tions were call'd for before people knew whe- 


ther it was likely any thing would be made of 


6 . 
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the debtoris. effects or no; ood ORs. the 


creditor loſt his whole debt, contribution money 55 


and all; ſo while the debtot was Regt on 
the "rack, 3 being held in ſui pence 2 
the creditors, or by the commiſſioners, 
he ſpent the creditors "felts, and tal ſubliied. at 
their expence, till the eſtate being waſted, the 
loſs fell heavy on ev cry, fide, and generally moſt, 
on thoſe who were leaſt able to bear it. | 

By the preſent ſtate of things, this evil is in- 
deed altered, and the ruin of the creditors ef⸗ 
fects is better prevented; the bankrupt can no 


more skulk behind the door of the A and 


Rules, and prevent the commiſſioners inſpecti- 
on; he muſt come forth, be examined, give in 
an account, and ſurrender himſelf and effects 
too, or fly his country, and be ſeen here no 
more; and if he does come in, he muſt give a 
full account upon oath, on the penalty of his 
neck. 

WHEN. the effects are thus ſurrendred, the # 
commiſſioners proceedings are ſhort and ſum- 
mary; the af/ignees are obliged to make dividends, 
and not detain the, eſtate in their own hands, as 
was the caſe in former days, till ſometimes th 
became bankrupts themſelves ; ſo that the cre- 
ditors are ſure now, what- is put into the hands 
of the aſſignees, ſhall in due time, and without 
the uſual 1 be fairly divided: on the other 
hand, the poor debtor having honeſtly diſcharg'd 
his part, and no objection lying againſt tite ſin- 
cerity of the diſcovery, has a certificate granted 
him, which being allowed by the Lord Chan- 
ccllor, he is a clear man, and may begin the 
world again, as I have ſaid above: Tag 


— 
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end of the Act of Parliament, if he declines t 
aſſent to the debror's certificate; nor can atly 


man cares to own; namely, that of malice, aud 
the higheſt reſentment; which are things a 


Tun <rediror mow link fatisfied ' that! the 
debtor. has been faithful; does not /anſwet the 


creditor decline it, but on principles which no 


chriſtian tradeſman will not eaſily act upon, 
Bur 1 come now to the other part of the 


caſe; and this is ſuppoſing a debtor fails, and 


the creditors do not think fit to take out a com 
miſſion of bankrupr againft him, as ſometimes 


is the caſe, at leaft, where they fee, the offers 


of che debtor ate any thing reaſonable: y ad: 


vice in ſuch caſe is, (and I ſpeak it from long 
experience in ſuch things,) that they ſhould” ak 
ways accept the firſt reaſonable propoſal of the 


debtor; and I am not in this talking on tht 
foot of charity and mercy to the debtor, but 


| of the real and undoubted intereſt of the ert. 
ditor ; nor could J urge it, by ſuch arguments 


as I ſhall bring, upon. any other foundation; 
for if 1 ſpeak in behalf of the debtor, 1'muft 
argue commiſeration to the miſerable, compat: 
fion and pity of his family, and a reflection u 

on the fad changes which' human life expo es 
us all to, and ſo perſuade the creditor to have 
pity upon not him only, bur op all families in 


_ diftreſs. 


Bur I fay I argue now upon a different 
foundation, and inſiſt that it is the creditor 
true intereſt; as hinted before, that if he finds 
the debtor iriclin'd to be honeſt, and he fees 
reaſon to believe he makes the beſt! offer he 
; Wo 
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can; he ſhould accept the firſt offer, as being 
generally the beſt, the debtor can make; and in- 
deed, if the debtor. be wiſe as well as honeſty 
he will make it ſo, and generally it is found 
to be ſo: and there are indeed many reaſons 
why the firſt offers of the debtor are generally 
the beſt, and why no commiſſion. of bankrupt 
ordinarily raiſes ſo much, notwithſtanding all 
its ſeverities, as the bankrupt offers before it is 
ſued out; not reckoning the time and expence 
which, 2 all the nem methods, 
attend ſuch things, and are inevitable. For 
example, 
Ex the debtor firſt heting into bis affairs 
ſees the neceſſity coming upon him of making 
a ſtop in trade, and calling his creditors toge- 
ther, the firſt thought which by the conſequence | 
of the thing comes to be conſidered, is, what 
offers he can make to them to avoid the having 
a commiſſion ſued out againſt him, and to 
which end common prudence, as well as honeſt 
principles, moves him to make the beſt offers 
he can. If he be a man of ſenſe, and, accord- 
ing to what I mentioned in my other letter, 
has prudently come to a ſtop in time, before 
things are run to extremities, and while he has 
ſomething left to make an offer of that may 
be conſiderable, he will ſeldom meet with cre- 
ditors ſo weak or ſo blind to their own inte- 
reſt, not to be willing to end it amicably, ra- 
ther than to proceed to a commiſſion. And as 
this is certainly beſt both for the debtor and 
the creditor; ſo, as-I argued with the, debtor, 


that he * be wiſe enough, as well as — 
ne 


r re 


⁰ 
neſt 
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infinitely: beſt for his own intereſt; ut OY. 


add, on the other hand, to the creditor, that 


tis always his intereſt to accept the fitſt offer? 


and I never knew a commiſſion make mote ox 
an eſtate where the debtor has been honeſt, 
than he (the debtor): propoſed to Sire them 
nithout it. | 

' Ir is true, there are caſes ene the mist 
out a commiſſion may be abſolutely neceſſary. 
"_ example, © 

. Warns the debtor is evidently knaviſh, 
_ diſcovers himſelf to be ſo, by cndeavputs 
to carry off his effects, or alter the property of 
the eſtate, confeſſing judgments, or any the u- 
ſual ways of fraud, which in ſuch Caſes are or. 
dinarily practiſed. Or, 

2. WHERE ſome creditors, by ſuch Jigme 
or by attachments of debts, goods delivered, ef- 
fects made over, or any other way, have gotten 
ſome of the eſtate into their hands, or ſecurt- 
ties belonging to it, whereby they are in a bet- 
ce ſtate, as to payment, than the reſt. - Or, 


. Warre ſome people are brought in 46 


3 whoſe debts there is reaſon to believe 
are not real; but who place themſelves in the 
room of creditors, in order to receive a divi- 


dend for the uſe of the bankrupt, or ſome of 
his family. 


In theſe and ſuch like caſes, a commiſfioh is 


inevitable, and muſt be taken out; nor does 
the man merit to be regarded upon the foot of 
what I call compaſſion and commiſeration at 
all; but ought. t to be treated like a rapparee of 


plun- 


r G cat. Kd «a. 1 
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>lundeter; who breaks with à deſi ign to make 


ny did formerly, who were beggars when they 
broke, be made rich by the breach: It was to 
provide againſt ſuch harpyes as theſe, that the 
Act of Parliament was made; and the only re- 
medy againſt them is a commiſſion, in which 
the beſt thing they can do for their creditors, 
is to come in and be examined, give in a falſe 
account upon oath, be diſcovered, convicted of 
it, and ſent to the gallows, as they deſerve; 
Bor Jam ſpeaking of honeſt men, the reverſe 
of ſuch thieves as theſe, who being brought 
into diſtreſs by the ordinary calamities of trade, 
are willing to do the utmoſt to ſatisfy their cre- 
ditors: when ſuch as theſe break in the tradeſ- 
man's debt, let him conſider ſeriouſly my ad- 
vice, and he ſhall find, I might Gy, he ſhall af- 
ways find, but I do affirm, he ſhall generally 
find the firſt offer is the beſt, and was he will 
never loſe by accepting it: to refuſe it, is buy 
puſhing the debtor to extremities, and running 
out (ſome of the effects to ſecure. the reſt. 
FiRsT, as to collecting in the debts: ſuppoſing 
the man is honeſt, and they can truſt. him, tis 
cvident no man can make ſo much of them as 
the bankrupt. (1.) He knows the circumſtances 
of the debtors, and how beſt to manage them; 
he knows who he 'may beſt puſh at, and who 
beſt forbear. (2.) He can do it with the leaſt 
charge; the commiſſioners or aſſignees muſt 
employ other people; ſuch as Rho ſolli- 
Citors, & c. and they are paid dear; the bank- 
rupt fits at home, and by letters into the coun- 
try, 


imſelf whole by the compoſition z and as ma» 


tg dot by e if in i I 
make up evety account, anfwer every objeRishj\, 
judge of every ſctuple, and; in a word, i 
eaſe, compared to WA: en muſt 40 bring 
them to comply. een 

NExxr, as to felling off a Rtock of geg 

| the bankrupt keeps open the ſhop, diſperſes ot | 

diſpoſes of the goods with advantage; whereas 

the commiſſion brings all to a ſale, or an out 

cry, or an appraiſement, and all finks the value 

of the ſtock ; ſo that the bankrupt can cerfaits 

ly make mote of the ſtock than any other pers 

fon, (always provided he is honeſt, as I ſaid bez 
. and much more Gian: the creditors can 
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Bon theſe reaſons, and rhe Sens, the ban . 
rape is able ro make a better offer upon his & 
ſtate than the creditors can expect to raiſe an 
other way; and therefore tis their intereſt al 
ways to take the firſt offer, if they are ſatisfied - 
there is no fraud in it, and that the man has 
offered any thing near the extent of what he 
has left in the world to offer from. 1 (WI 

_ 7. TF then it be the tradeſman's intereſt to at- 
cept of the offer made, there needs no ſtronget 
argument to be uſed with him for the doing it; 
and nothing is more furpriſing t me than to 

fee tradeſmen the hardeſt to' come into ſuch 
compoſitions, and to puſh on ſevetities a 
other tradeſmen, as if they were out of t 
redch of the ſhocks of fortune themſelves, Or 
that it was impoſſible for them ever to ſtaniſi n 
need of the ſame mercy ; the * to Wich 

1 have often ſeen. | T 
| 0 
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to be gotten bx it amt if ts in ſolvent rade 


man will rakb piper oveaſured $0, gonyince-thr 


creditar' that higharentiotis.are honcſt) Ihe law 
was mata far nffcndcts; chere needs ao Jay for 
innocent men ic mmiſſious are granted 0 m- 
nagel knavds, e ef e 
deſigning Rogues, who:feck to tails fartunes gut 
of their creditors eſtates, and exalt thamſelvss 
by their : aun downtal g, they: : arc not design 
againſt [honeſt men, neither indeed is mate any 
nerd of them for: ſu gn 
LEr no man miſtake this part therefor, and * 
think that Im moving} tradeſmen to hę eaſy 


and compaſſionate to Rogues and cheats; Lam 


far fiom it; and have given ſuſſicient teſtimony 
of: the;contrary';1having, I aſſure you; been the 
any - perſon: who adtually form d. drew up, and 
firſt propoſed that very alauſe to the Houle: pf 
Commans, which made it felony to tho, bank- 
rupt to give in a falſe: account. 
therefore be ſuggeſted without imanifelt injuſtiee, 
that d-wauldiwith one bteath prompt eręditors 


to be caſy to Rogucs, and to cheating fraudu- 


lent, bankrupts, and with another make à prp- 
poſal to haue them vemnit i ie 61 
Bor I obe the crediror on account of his 
own intereſt, lw n to take the firſt offer, if he 
ſees no palpable: fraud an it, or ſees no reaſon 
to ſuch fraud; — reaſon. js good, 
vic. becauſe en 4: n n tis ge· 
_—_ he: beſt. | 
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to extremities] againſt . tradeſmen, if npthing is 


1s, cannot 
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brought the man to the gallows, it could not 
wan f on | be 


{know Seth bodies | 
end to a xa e | 
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bles;-I — 4 — EE wha 
call taking out friendly ſtatutes: i chat is, when 
get ſtatutes taken out againſt them. 
felves,. 9 by E 
to them, ne at rhe. 
rupt himſelf; this is genérally dune when l 
circumſtances of the debtor are very lou 
he has little or nothing to ſurtender; and the 
end is, that the creditors. may be obliged to take 
What there is, and the ON il full dit; 
change n rf 00 e 
Tus is indeed u 3 cor of 4 oö 
tow, and turning the edge of: the act againſbrhe 
creditor, not nd the debtor ; and as he ths | 
nothing to ſurrender, they get little or:nothing, 
and the man is as effoctually diſcharged as if be 
had paid twenty ſhillings in tha pound; {amd 
ſo he is in a condition to ſet up again, tube 
freſh credit, break again, and have another cm- 
miſſion againſt him; and ſo round, as. often; 
he thinks fit. This indeed is a fraud upon tie 
act, and ſhews that all human wiſdom is im- 
perfect, that the law wants ſome repairs, and 
that it will in time come into conſideration 
gain, to be made capable of diſappointing the 
ople that intend to make ſuch ate: of it. 
I think there is alſo wanting a law again 
twice breaking, and that all ſecond commiſſions 


ſhould have ſome penalty upon the bankrupt, 
and a third à farther penalty, and if the founh 
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be thought hard; for he 


bete; and 1 doubt not put it ala 
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inſtances of ſome Gick while 1 am "writing 
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e ac 00-26 u, and broke again, an 
the like, as 171m 
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— ofthe crime; td. | 
tition 4 1 do not ſee why it ſhould N- 


good effect e the 


upon tradtſmen, to & 


tious, and to warn them to avoid ny o 1 


dalous doings as we ſee daily practiſpd, bf 
three or four, or five times dvr aud we! 1 ö 
Fond t this 
very letter.  EPIDNR 5% If 2115 504 


0 ſuch thereftite 1 4 ſo fur fro 2 — | 


for any favout, either from the law, or 
their creditors, that I think the only defici 


of the law at this time is, that it does not rea 


to inflict a corporal puniſſiment in ſuch à caſe; 
but leaves ſuch inſolvents to fate well in _ 
mon with tlioſe whoſe diſaſters are greater; and 
who being Hoheſt and conſcientious, merit more 
favour, but 40 not often find it. - 
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Bb His What in my il I callen, 
A. ternatiue x0 that of the fortunate tx 
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1 og unhappy: Sindarin lets | 
in the fire, and finding it is ja; yaino 
— but chat / hether he ſtriyes or nat ſtiſpes, 
11 4 2 by arm une yet 
- MOre and me, aud that the longer 
fe ſhall have the leG-to; offer,. ang ber the 
r thought of, as well las he hardgri dealt 
thʒ re ſolves to call ;his; ereditots together is 
n while there is ſomething confiderable-to 
them, and while he Way, have fore, iu 


— os to give of himſelf, and of his canduct, 
and that he may not be reproachd with having 


livd-on the ſpoil, and conſumed their eſtates; 
and thus being ſatisfied that the 1onger he puts 
the evil day from him, the heavier it will, fall 
when it comes; I ſay, he reſolves to go no far- 
ther, and ſo gets a friend to diſcourſe with and 
prepare them, and then drdws up a ſtate of his 
caſe to lay before them. 
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en mpcous living, {luzorg;-[Eatrava- 
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Secondly, Hz makes it appear that he huet 
vith great loſſes, uch as hr could! noc albbid ; © 
and yet ſuch and ſo many, that hi d h been, - 
able to mf et of hene 0295 e 
167 & Pa 4 ond bu we baugg pls ni Sill 
Thy, Tur Me could have; ſtuoc ddt ent 
longed; ' butcthar he ws fenifible If hee 
ſhoult burUitniniſh the ſfioch;i/whiicty Löber 
ing bis debts, w nt his o Nd 
tat he w reſolved nt to ſpenu one pate of 
heir debts, m he had nun other, 5 022 
dente e en ed 29510537319 
1 nr he is willing toiſhew! them 
k de hg e up cvery farthingcinvontigic 
hands, that they might {co the afted the patt f 
an honeſt man 40; chem. And, fy $2191 odd 
«vw i nde 21% O LUCY & fit 147 Fro 2 fot 
| Fifty, 'TRAT 1 upon his d Will 
find, that ate in goods and — 4 
ficient 1 — in thepoun 
after which; and When —— —— 
they have a faithful and juſt! arpount ot every 
thing laid befvre them, be hopes they will give 
him his liberty, that he may try to ger his bread, 
and to maintain his family in the beſt manner 
0 4 4 and if pollible to pay the remainder of 
the de 


. ou 


Tov ſee ! . the ſuggeſtion 
bol ithe ꝓoor unſbitunate tradeſman being ckiti· 
Kally bank and ſnewing himſelf ſo to the full 
-ſatisfaQian of his greditors; that he ſhews them 
diſtinctly a true Rate of his caſę: and offers h 
books and vouchers to am every fan of, his | 
"ACcaUAT, 14 162 10. 135m Al 
Der ox the-ſuomtfiion' uf his being ani 
.eertlychonct, and allowing that the ſtat&rof 
his account comes out ſo well as to pay fifteen 
ſhillings in the pound, what and who but a pate 
al of hot headed men would' 1 
ſuch a wan? What would they be aq nay, 
hate would they ſuy of themſelves, if 
| ſhould reject ſuch: a cmpoſition, and ſhould go 
and: take out :a-commiſſion of bankrupt againſt 
ſuch a man? I nevet knew but one of the like 
circumſtances, that was refus d by his creditors; 
andi that one held them out, till they were all 
glad to accept of half what they ſaid ſhould he 
mint paid them.: ſo may all thaſe be ſerved, 
who reject ſuch w holeſome advice, and the ſra- 
ſon for accepting a good offer, when it 7 
made them! But I return to the debtor. 
1 — he looks into his book, he ud 
. ſelf declin d, his own fortune 16ſt; and his: cte- 
: ditars ſtock in his hands waſted in part, and fill 
waſting, his trade being for want of ſtack much 
fallen off, and his family expence and houle- 


3 lo be "_ _ on een a—__ 
thus; 


70 profits; in trade * wy” 
Years, as by the yearly bal-£2469' : 
Yange i in the journal appears: 1 
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my wife 's left, and old 
houltold-goods all together. 
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B loſles by bad debts: in trade, l 
the year 1715. e. nee 
By Ditto — 716. : 18%%09 
By Ditto — 1717. 1 l Fore: 
By Ditra — 1718. bon vol 
By F e en led 5: 88 
By Ditto by the Sout 1 Nach 
ſtock, 178 t 1280 80 


By Ditto in trade, 1721. "+ 00:4 

By Ditto, — 1722. F 106: 

By Ditto — 7 % %%fs 302: E x (00 

By T0 — Wee 86: 1 09 

ouſe-keepi en- 

ces, taxes 118840 exp Sir *v 7 215 "EP 
the *Caſh-b60F appears, 15 e ee 
ten years. „ 


By houſe· rent at 50 4 ger aun. 499, 856 o9 
By credits now} owing to) n CON 
ſundry perſons, as 114 the 2530; 
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Tuts account is drawn out to Gatisfy him- 

felf how his condition ſtands, and what it n 
he-ought to do: upon the ſtating which account 
he ſees to his affliction that he has ſunk all 
his own fortune and his wife's, and is a thou- 


ſand pound worſe than nothing in the world j 
| and 


1 var 
and that being obliged to live in the ſame houſe, 
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for the ſake df his buſineſs : — tho 


the rent is too or: rade 
declin d, hig a I 
ing large, ec ſees Tek he cannot go 


— 
and that it will only be bringing things "from 
bad to worſe ; and gs all the x5ft-being great- 
ly perplexed in his mind, that he is, ſpending 
ther ere hates, and eee he cats © 
« * his- own, he-xe(blyes to, call his creditogss 
al jy: before; hem the true ate,of 
and lie at theix mercy for the reſt. 
erg account of his preſent; and paſt fortune 
ſtanding as it did, and — anpears above, the 


reſult is as follows, nam „ That he has nat 
ſufficient to — — tors, tho", his. debts 
ſhould prove to bo all good, and the goods in | 


his warchouſe d be fully worth. the PREP 
they coſt, Which being liable, zo daily contin 
gencixs, , add to the ręaſons which'preſs'd = 
befbre-to make an offer of ſurrender to his 
ditots both of his gods and dehts, eee 
up all into their hands. 
Tus ſtate of his caſe, a5 10 hjs geht nd | 
a es af ee. 43 1191 1 nikgr ge 
713 7 ct aud ui n 5 Bac 5 01 wo 
Hi 33 — T6 2 gy 157% 1. . * 
18 em good, a8 8 140 
the Ledget, ae enge 95 00 
NT the warehouſe, 671: 12 00. 
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uni M: mn ene re u.. 
15 ' 9753. 9290] 269 · e notio 347) His 
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Bis" N ands, as by) 21 ni 8 
8 hd ee Lodger: appears, 3036 ;:- 60 1 60 
are Wang Of Ibis 29 . (22384 283 
mon. exnig tnimrind d yigo liw 11 164 bs 

-Tikis egg bs irees hllings in de g 
| Tt his debts; which if the cteditors pleats 
10 appoint an aſſignee, or ttuſtee to fell "the 
and collect the debts, he is willing th 


will as a fayour give him his houſhold 

a9 in the account, for his family; uſe, and hib Ii. 
berty, that he may nope for lome cmploy: 
ment to get his bread. 2% 21 11508 


Tn account being thus dear, the'books'es | 


ackly agreeing, and the man a g to live 
acted openly and fairly, the creditors — and 
after a few conſultations agrec'to accept his pr 
poſals, andthe man is a freeman — 
gets freſſſ credit; opens his ſhop again, and 

bling his vigilance and application in buſtaeſh 
he rechers in 'a few years,” grows rich; then 
Like att honeſt man till; he calls all his creditors 
together agdin,. tells them he does not call them 
now to aiſexond colmpoſition, but to tell them, 
that having with God's bleſſing and his own in- 
duſtry gotten vnough to chable him, he was 
reſoly'd to to pay them the remainder of his old 
debt ; and accordingly does ſo, to the great 
joy of his creditors, to hir on very great h. 
nour, and TE the ent of all honeſt 
men to take the ſame meaſures : It is true, this 
— often happen, — been in- 
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it, and 1 could name ſeveral within 
ay ovmknoujeage tir Ar 00_239G 10 HANG” 
Bur here comes an objottoiihn the wN 1 
follows It is true, this man did very honeftly, 
and his creditors had à great deal of reaſdn to 
be ſatisfied with his juſt dealiſig with them; but 

is every man bound thus to ſtiip himſelf naked? 
| this man at the ſame time had a fatnily 

to maintain, and had he no debt of juſtice to 
them, but to beg his houſhold- goods back of 
chem fox his poor family, and thist as an al 
and would he not have fared as well; if he 1 
offer d his ereditors ten ſhillings in the | 
and took all the reſt upon himſelf ? and then he 
had reſerv'd to himſelf ſufficient to have pes 
ed himſelf in any new undertaking. oo» 
THE anſwer to this is ſhort and plain, and 

no debtor can be at à loſs to know his way in 

it; for otherwiſe people may make difficulties 
uhhere : there are none; the obſetving the ſtrict 

rules et aan e mn _ 

way for him. RAO: 51; TM 

Tae! man being deficient in ſock; and his 6 | 

ſtate. run out to a thouſand pounds worſe than 

nothing, by his loſfes, Cc. tis evident all he has 

left is the proper eſtate of: his creditors, and he 

has no right to one ſhilling of it; he* owes it 

them, tis a juſt debt to them, and he ought to 
diſcharge it fairly, by ging * all into — 
hands, or at leaſt to offer to do fo 

Bur to put the caſe upon a new dot, as ih 
is obliged ro make an offer, as above, to put 
all his effects, books, and goods into their pow- = 
er, ſo he may add an alternative to them thus, 
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a ee ener 1 
ir. That if em the then hand ey A 
Ant proper to take the trouble, on irvnVehe 
ziſque of ſcolleſting the debt and: fung the 
goods, Which may be difficult 16! they Of 
Jeave' it to him to do it, he will un derte 
pay them - ſhillings in the pound, und tat 
to the hazard both ofi debts and-goods;' 44174 
Hav thus offer'd the creditors | 
if they accept the propoſal of a certain fanizh 
ſometimes EL know'thoy: have choſen to dos 
ther than to have the trauble of making aſſi gui 
and tun the hazard of the debts, when put 10 
. lawyer's hands to colled, and of the gob us 
ſell them by appraiſement; if I ſay they eat 
this, and offer to diſcharge the debtor fn 
payment, ſuppoſe it be of ten or twelve. 
lings in che pound in money, within a vextein 
time, or on giving ſecurity for the -paynient! : 
then indeed the debtox is diſcharged in don 
ence, and may lawfully and honeſtly take the 
tamaindet, as a gift given him by his creditor: 
for undertaking their buſineſs, or — 
xemainder of their debt to them: I ſay, the 
dobtor en de chi vic de nemeg ſari 
4 his canſgienes: . 74 ite 
£1 Br —— putting it into the credit 
Ors choice, 'tis; aforce upon them to offer thein 
any thing leſs than the — fat that he 
is — to pay; and particularly to .to 
make an offer as if it Was his utmoſt, and al 
uſual, make proteſtations that it is the moſt be 
is able to pay ; (indeed every offer offaibomps- 
ſition is a kind of -proteſtation that the dehtot 
eee 
TAS, 3 7 aa 
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town; beſiegod,c/vhith offered wapitülate nA 
to yield upon unh bad ſuck Sdlvles3) Which ft 
plics;: that iOrhaſe utricles ard 
garriſori will defend theme ο⏑ 
nemity qand dea albube miſctuief te the Hail 
ants that theyioahro won iu ον , 


lawful and fair, but 
it is quite anũther ting: or, (92 7 See Nat | 
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zad: deciaie he ereus nich a pdibleji s 
as muchas the effects ht has leſt vll 
if hiseffetts are due i pi 
2 chat: fur Hh 


the cteditars —— 
they muſt rake; hat methods they. 
can take to git mort: — the 


— mer nn | 


open dafiance do lthrit᷑ ſtatutes . 
F 


the 
ald ex- 


Now this in #yanifonadwn;2F)ay, tay * 
but ii 4 debtor eO his 


above; the debtor Has no pp 


an the fer 
which he has'tin his hands | 


ate the g 


and eſlate of. tlie cellitor 3 laHfito Hold rr 


gainſd thercredidory keep his uſtate hy violet, 
and makt him α gt of a ima patt of: it} "WHGH 
the debtor! has larger part iu Wig{power, and = 
is able toi give ii; this —— 64s 
it honeſt and conſcientious. put ks ſtill Worſt 
to do this, and at the ſame time co declare that 
it is the utmoſt the debror caH 40 this} 1 ſay,, 
is ſtill more diſhoneft,'- bernutd i is nod tres, 
and is addi d do the other injuſtice.” * 
Taus IL think Ic have tated the cafe clearly 
for the oonduct of the dobtot q and: indeed; this 
way of laying all before the creditors; and and V. 


ting 


— — 12 
tiefaQion: of chair debts, and ffaring theinka 
compoſition z unleſs, as I have ſaid; the com 
tion is offer d. 8 above, toithi choice ofthe 
creditor: By ſurrendring the whole tate; ithe 
debtor ackno w ledges· rhe creditors right. 0 ff 
he has in kis'/pofleflion; and ges it ip to hen 
as their own, putting it in their full Pouney to 
1 of it as they pleaſ ... & 

Byr. by a compoſition the debtor, 2 1 how 
ſaid alove, ſtands at Bay with the creditors and 
keeping their eſtates in his hands, capitulatss 
with them, as it wete, ſwotd in 9 telling 
emi can give them no more; when 
ans #68 oven 6 it ic the . tis ee 


ditors .chnſent; co; tha®prapaluls; de 
will, and however voluntary+ in h 
ed to de, tis ident - that. a ce is — 


IG i he — 
could have more, he would. certainly get IR if 
he con, s bis 9 D 


Ax. if che, debtor is abiee. gan ou ſhilling 
more he, pffers, tina eee eee 
fraud, and of ſohmu,νh hen dualhy 


ohne cer 
ditor 4 hut n . in 
5 pats: ; debtor; ſays to his: evedirorn, 
Gentlemen, rare 16:06 end 


is Iamteidy to put it into your hands, of in- 
to the hands of a ſhall; appeint 
to receive it, and to lie at your metcy >; M is 
all the man is able to do, auch therefort s : ſo 
far honeſt, og 4 1 that — 4 — 


him were ds 
1 Auen e cn — 4 


gs da. this ſurrender 

ots. deſi er 10 "Sag it digeſted inro 2 
es re that they will v yolgfitarily come 
into ſuch po oſal; then, as: Ne, they be- 
ing judges e equity of the cothpoſition, and 
of what —— the 2 is t8 perform it; and 
_ «bove all, of what he may or may not gain by 
it; if they accept of ſuch a c 
ſtead of the- ſurrender of his effects, then the 


caſe alters entirely, and the debeot is acquitted 
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faithful, a 
of all I have left; tis your Own, and there it 


oimpoſition, in- 
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Try eee 
incobinee;/ boca rs cen es ade 
chefce, and the compoſition is rather" their 
polſal co tlic{debvor, th che debt sd 
te hc 2i e 5 66s ebe eee ee 
Belus Fink ! haue ed the caſe ofiquitice 
und conſeienco on the debtpt s behalf Aden 
up huis way; in Caſe of u ——ů—ů | 
Ang, thar he may breek"tvithout 
Lancet Us Well as r 
Ms fir be ct thus wil come of Wich che 
reputation of an honeſt man, and willihave tk 
Evour! of his! creditors! $6! begin gig) Gith 
whidteverche!mndy have as u ock; and 
hog yh when — him chan 
— many a brektn mr 
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Io RE Abel long upon = tradeſiman's | 
management of himſelf, in order to 

his due preſerving both his buſineſs 
and his reputation: let me beſtow. 
one letter upon the tradeſman for his conduct 


among his neighbours and fellow · tradeſmen. 

CREDIT is ſo much a tradeſman's bleſſing, that 
tis the choiceſt ware he deals in, and he cannot, 
be too chary of it when he has it, or buy it 
too dear when he wants it; tis a ſtock to his 
warehouſe; tis current moncy in his caſh-cheſt; 
it accepts all his bills; for tis on the fund of 
his credit that he has any bills to accept; de- 
mands would elſe be all made upon the ſpot, 
and he muſt pay for his goods before he has 
them; therefore I ſay it accepts all his bills, and 
oftentimes pays them too: in a word, tis the 
life and ſoul of his trade, and it requires his 
utmoſt vigilance to preſerve it. 

lr then his own credit ſhould be of ſo much 
value to him, and he ſhould be ſo nice in his 

2 concern 
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1 concern about it, he ought in ſome! degwet 
| ve the ſame care of his neighbour's : Religion 
1 ches us not to ſlander and defame our neigh- 
| bour, that is to ſay, not to. raiſe or promote 
any ſlander or fcandal upon his good name: As 
a good name is to another man, and Which, 
the Wiſeman ſays, #5 better thun life, the ſane | 
is credit to a tradeſman ; it is the life of his. 
trade; and he that wounds a tradeſman's'credit, 
without cauſe, is as much a murtherer in ttade, 
as he that kills a man in the dark is a Ur 
in matters of blood. | 
BesIDEs, there is a particular nicety in the 
credit of a tradeſman, which does not 
in Other caſes : a man is ſlander'd in his chat: 
&er, or reputation, and tis injurious; and ift 
comes in the way of a marriage, or of a pt ' 
ferment, or poſt, it may diſappoitit and ruin 
him; but if this happens to a tradeſman, le i 
immodiately and unavoidably blaſted, ad un- 
done: a tradeſman has but two ſorts of enemies 
to encounter with, vig. Thieves breaking open 
his ſhop, and ill neighbours blackhing — blaſt- 
ing his reputation; and the latter are the workt 
Thieves of the two, by a great deal; and _ 
fore people ſhould indeed be more chaty &f 
their diſcourſe of tradeſmen, than of other men, 


and that as they would not be guilty of mer 
tier. 


I knew an author of a bock, who was deawi 
FR un warily, and without defign, to publily 4 
ſcandalous ſtory of a tradeſman in London: H 
(the author) was impos d upon in it by a ſet of 
—— who did it b ns and he very 
2 | terij 
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| which he thought would be grateful to his read- 
ers: nor yet did he publiſh the perſomd name, 
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know tho perſon, but raſhiy publiſhd the thing, 
being himſalf toe fond of a piece: of news, 


1 he was; tho that was not enough 
it provd ; fot the perſon was preſently: pab- 


ud by thoſe who had maliciouſiy done it. 


Tux ſcandal ſpread; the tradeſtrian, a flou- 
riſhing man, and a conſiderable dealer, was run 
upon by it with a torrent of malice ; a- match 
which he was about with a conſiderable fortune 


was blaſted and prevented, and that indeed. was 
' the maliclous.erd of the people tha did it; nor 


did it ſtop there; it btought his creditors upon 
him, it ruin d him, it brought out a commiſſi- 
on of banktupt againſt him, it broke his heart, 
and kill'd him; and after his death his debrs and 
effects coming in, there appear'd to be ſeven ' 
ſhillings in the pound eſtate, clear and good over _ 
and above all demands, all his debts diſcharg d, 
and all the expences of the ſtatute paid. 

. IT was to no purpoſe. that the man purg'd. 
himſelf of the crime laid to his charge ; that 
the author, who had ignorantly and raſhly pub- .' 
liſh'd the ſcandal, declar'd himſelf ignorant; the 
man was run down by a-torrent of reproach; 
ſcandal oppreſs d him; he was buried alive in 
the noiſe and duſt raisd both againſt his morals 


and his credit, and yet his chatacter was prov'd 
good, and his bottom in trade was fo roo, as [ 


have ſaid above. L 
Ir is not the leaſt reaſon ef my publiſhing 


this! to add, that even the perſon who was igno- 


E.. 2 . rantly 
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depp the wicked deſten; nor did he 
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rantly made the - inftrument of a 
ſcandal, 'was not- able to retrieve it, or 3 
vent the man's ruin by all the' publick repass 
tion he could make in print, and by all — 
' knowledgment he could, make of his havin 
been ignorantly drawn in to do it. And 
I mention for 'the honeſt tradeſman's <a 
and to put him in mind, that when he has un 
warily let ſlip any thing to the wounding "the 
reputation of his neighbour tradeſman, whether 
in his trading credit, or the credit of his morals 
tt may not be in his power to unſay it again 
that ts, ſo as to prevent the ruin of the perſonz 
and tho it may grieve him ag long as he lives, 
as the like did the author 1 mention, yet "tis 
not in his power to recall it, : or to heal the 
wound he has given; and that he ſhould con 
der very well of beforchand. © © 13 
A tradeſman's credit and avirgin's virtue, po 
to be equally ſacred from the tongues of men; 
and tis a very unhappy truth, that as times now 
go, they are neither of them regarded _—_— 5 
us as they ought to be. 
Iux Tea: table among the Ladies, and the Cof 
fee-houſe. among the men, ' ſeem to be places 
of new invention for a depravation of ont 
manners and morals ; places devoted to feat 
dal, and where the characters of all kinds of 
perſons and profeſſions are handled in the moſt 
mercileſs manner; where reproach triumphs, 
and we ſeem to give our ſelves a looſe to fall 
upon one another in the moſt unchriſtian — 
unfriendly manner in the world. 7 7 „ 
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2 young Lady, or of a new. married couple, ort 
of people in the moſt critical ſeaſon of eſtabliſn- 


ing the characters of their perſons and families, 


ſhould lie at the merey of the Tea. table: nor is 5 


it leſs hard; that the credit of a tradeſman, 


which is the ſame thing in its nature as the gf 


virtue of a Lady, ſhould be toſſed abbut, ſhuttle- 
cock like; from one table to another in the 
coffee · houſe, till they ſhall talk all his creditors. 
about his ears, and bring him to the very miſ-. 
fortune which they reported him to be near; 
when at the ſame time he ow'd them non 
who rais d the clamour, and ow'd nothing to 
the world, but what he was able to pay.  -.. 
Ax yet how many tradeſmen have been thus 
undone, and how many more have been put 
to the full trial of their ſtrength in trade, and 
have ſtood by the mere force of their good cir- 
cumſtances? whereas had they been unfurniſh'd = 
with caſh. to have anſwered their whole debts, 
they muſt have fallen with the reſt. 
We need go no farther than Lombard Kreer . 
ſor an exemplification of this truth; there was 
a time when Lombard. ſtreet was the only Bank, 
and the goldſmith's there were all called Bankers; 
the credit of their buſineſs was ſuch, that the 
like has not been ſeen in England ſince, in 
private hands; ſome of thoſe Bankers, as I have 
had from their own mouths, have had near two 
millions of paper credit upon them at a time; 
that is to ſay, have had-bills under their hands 
running abroad for ſo much at a time. 
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and call my creditors 


1 The Gb die 
Om a ſudden, like eee 

Charkes II. ſhut up the Eærbeguer, 1 was 
the common center of the overplus caſtr au 
great Bankers had in their hands; what wa, 
conſequenee ? Not only the Bankers Who had 
the bulk of their caſh there, but all Loma 
N trurt hood: ſtill; the very report of having n 
ney in the Exchequer brought a run upon the 
goldſmiths that had no money therc, as wellW 

upon thoſe that had; and not only Sir R 
Finer, Alderman Backwell, Farr: CD Fan 
and others, broke and fail'd, but ſeveral vert 
ruin'd who had not a penny of money in jthe 
Exchequer, and only ſunk by the ramour of ity 
that rumour bringing a run upon the whole ſtreet, 
and giving a check to the paper credit that was 
run up to ſuch an exorbitant height. ; 2160 
I remember aſhop+keeper who one time took 
the liberty ( foo/zſb liberty!) with himſclf, in pubs 
lick company in a coffec-honſe, to ſay that he 
was broke; 1aflure you, ſays he, that I am broke, 
and to morrow I reſolve: to ſhut up my ſhop; 
together. His meaning 
Was, that he had a brother juſt dead in his houſe; 
and che next day was to be buricd, when in 
civility to the deccaſcd, he kept his ſhop' ſhut; 
and ſeveral people whom he dealt wick, and 
od money to, were the next day invited d 
the funeral; ſo that he did actually ſhut up his 
ſhop, and call ſome of his creditors together; 
Bur he ſorcly repented the jeſt which he put 
upon himſeif. Are you broke? ſays one of his 
friends to him, that was in the coffee- haue; 
then I wiſh I had the little money you owe me; 
(Which 
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houſe, and heard his diſcourſe, and had 0 


it went to the Ext 


. * _— 
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(rich howene Ka Wye AY 
ee th 

me» — 1A you; en 
prople 4 The other did not teach his 
which'at beſt Was but a dull one, but hie 
reach d that part of it that concerp'd himfelf} 
and ſeeing him continue eareleſly ſifting in the 
ſhop, ſlipt out and fetch d * of 
and arreſted him. The other was a little ſur- 
pris d; but however, the debt being no great 
ſum, he paid it, and when he found his if. 
take told rt nen what he meant by his be 
ing broke. £311 £77 1b. 14 
Bur it d not end chives: „dt olle 
of his neighbours who were chen in che © 


nothing more of it, yet in the morning feeing 
his ſhop ſhut, Legal the thing was fo in- 
deed; and immediately it went over the whole 
ſtreet, that ſueh a one was broke ; from thence 
e, and from thence in- 
to the country, among all his dealers, who came 
up in a throng and a fright to look after — 
In a word, he had as much to do to prevent 


his breaking, as any man need to deſire; Nad 
very good beerom, he had OOF: been, n 


he had not had very good friends, as well as 


and undone. 


So ſmall a rumour wilt overdet' a aps. 
if he is not very careful of himſelf; and if a 


word in jeſt from himſelf, ' which tho" indeed 


no man that had conſidered os thonght 

before he ſpoke, would have ſaid; (and on the 

other hand, . no man who had been wiſe and 
3 4 rhink- 
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PO „ have taken as it was taken t 1 
ſay, if a word taken from the tradeſman's own 
mouth cou d be ſo fatal, and run ſuch a dan. 
gerous length, what may not words ſpoken 


do? 


A tradeſtnan's reputation is of the niceſt 5 


ture imaginable, like a blite upon a fine flower, 


if it is but touckt, the beauty of it, or the fla. 


vour of it, or the ſeed of it is loſt, tho the 


noxious breath which toucht it might not reach . 
to blaſt the leaf, or hurt the root; the credit f 


a tradeſman, at leaſt in his beginning, is | ws 
much at the mercy of every enemy he has, till 
it has taken root, and is eſtabliſned on a ſolid 
foundation of good conduct and ſucceſs. Tis 
a fad truth, that every idle tongue can blaſt a 
_ young ſhop-keeper; and therefore, tho I wau'd 
not diſcourage any young beginner, yet it is 


highly beneficial to alarm them, and to let them 
know that they muſt expect a ſtorm of ſcandal- 
and reproach upon the leaſt ſlip they make: f 


they but ſtumble, fame will throw them downs 
tis true, if they recover, ſhe: will ſet them up 
as faſt; but malice generally runs before, and 


- bears down all with it; and there are ten trade 


men who fall under the weight of ſlander and 
an ill tongue, to one that is lifted up again by 
the, common hurry of report. | 

To ſay I am broke, or in danger of break- 
ing, is to break me: and tho ſometimes the 
maliciops occaſion is diſcovered, and the author 
detected and expoſed; yet how ſeldom is it {0? 
and how much oltner 4 are ill reports rais'd to 
ruin 


ly, and ſecretly, and maliciouſiy, be made to | 
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« ruin 2 e pe ves and the credit 
of a ſhop? and like an arrow that flies in the 
dark, it wounds unſeen. Thie authors, no not 
the occaſion of theſe reports, are never diſcq- 
ver d perhaps, or ſo much as rightly gueſs d at: 
and the poor tradeſman feels the wound, re- 
ceives the deadly blow, and is perhaps mortally 
ſtabb d in the vitals of his trade, I mean his 
trading credit, and never knows who hurt 


I muſt ſay, in the txadeſman's behalf, that he 


is in ſuch a caſe to be eſteemed a ſacrifice to the \ 


worſt and moſt helliſh of all ſecret crimes, I 
mean envy 3 which is of the Devil, was born of 
Hell, and is made up of evety hateful vice, a 
complication of crimes which nothing but the 
worſt of God's reaſonable world can be guilty 
of; and he will indeed merit and call for every 
honeſt, man's pity and concern; But what relief 
is this to him? for in the mean time, tho the 
Devil himſelf were the raiſer of the ſcandal, 
nay, tho' a viſible apparition from Hell it ſelf 
openly and avowedly carried the report about, 
yet it ſhall go about; the blow mall e take, and 
- every. man, tho at the ſame time expreſſing 
their horror and averſion at the thing, ſhall yet 
not be able, no not themſelves, to ſay they re- 
ceive no impreſſion from it. | 
Tno I know the clamour or rumour was rail 
ed maliciouſly, and from a ſecret envy at-the 
proſperity of the man; yet if I deal. with him, 
it will in ſpite of all my abhorrence of the 
thing, in ſpite of all my willingneſs to do juſ- 
tice, I ſay it will have ſome. little impreſſion 
upon me, it will be ſome ſhock to my 2 | 
ence 


dence in the man; and tho F know: the Devil l . 
A Liar, a Slanderer, a Calumniator, ang: that hn 
name Devil is derived from it; and that L knew; + 


if that, as 1 ſaid, were poſſible, that the Devil in 


kis proper perſon raisd-and begun, aid carte 
on this ſcandal upon the tradeſman, 9 there | 


is a ſecret lurking doubt (about him), which 
hangs about me concerning him; the Devil is a 
Liar, but he may happen to ſpe 

then, he may chance to. be righ 
not what there may be in it, and whether there 
may be any * or no, dur 1 will nun 
care, G . 

Tnus inſenſibly and involuntarily; * 1 


. Glution to the contrary, tis almeſt impollible 
to prevent our being ſhockt by rumour, and we 
receive an impreſſion whether we will or not, 
and that from the worſt enemy; there is ſueh a 
powerful ſympathy between our thoughts and 


our intereſt, that the firſt being but touckt, and 


that in the lighteſt manner imaginable, we cans 
not help it, caution ſteps on in behalf of the 


lat, and the man is jealous and afraid, in ſpite ' 


of all the kindeſt and beſt intentions in = 
world. 

Non is it only dengeroes in caſe of falſe « ac- 
caſations, and falſe charges, for thoſe indeed arc 
to be expected fatal; but even juſt and true 
tkings may be- as fatal as falſc, for the truth 
not always neceſſary to be ſaid of a tradeſman: 
many things a tradeſman may perhaps - allow 
Himſelf to do, and may be lawfully done, but 
* they ſhould be known to be part <— 
actet, 


e 


fpite of friend{hip, good wiſhes, and even te. 


1 N — 


<< Ga. 
it wonid fink 


a 


| be his ruin; ſo 
ſet his hand to his neighbour's ruin, ſhould 4s 
carefully. avoid: peaking * ſome- truths, aut 


ſome forgeries upon 


Or what fatal conſequence then is the railing. 


rumours and ſuſpicions upon the credit ang: 
characters of young tradeſmen? and how little 
do thoſe who: are forward to raiſe fack' 


cions, and ſpread ſuch rumours, conſult ce 
ſcience, or principle, or honour, in what they 


do? how little do they conſider that they are 
committing a trading 


more equity break open the tradefman's 


and rob his caſh- cheſt, or his ſhop? and what . 
they can carry away thence will not do him 
kis character of 


half the injury that 
what is due to it from an and diligent 
conduft, would do: the lofs of his money or 
goods is caſily made up, and may be ſometimes 


repaired with advantage; but the loſs of credit 


is never repait d; the one is breaking open 
houſe, but the other is burning it down; 


one carries away ſome goods, but the * 


ſhuts goods out from coming in; one is hurt - 


eds tradeſman, os the Sher is undoing 


CREDIT is the Saf" like, "tis as the 
Wiſeman fays, marrow to his bones; tis by this 
that all his affairs go on proſperotfly and plea- 
ſantly; if this be hurt, ales: or weakened, 
the tradeſman is fick, hangs his head, is dej _ 


deep into bis trading fame; 
would ſuffer by it, and in the end it 


he that would net 


and that, in re- : 
ſpect to the juſtice of it, they mag wih much | 


* 
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not his friends; and he may be truly ſaid to 
ſtand upon 1. gun legs, Oo 
do it. | Yn 
Ax therefore, on the aher yy if ſack a 
man is any way beholding to his credit, if h, 
ſtood before upon the foundation of his credit; 
if he owes any thing conſiderable, tis a thou- 


ſand to one but he ſinks under the oppreſſion 


of it; that is to ſay, it brings every body upon 
him; I mean, every one that has any demand 
upon him; for in puſhing for their own, eſpe- 
cially. in ſuch. caſes, : men have ſo little mercy, 
and are ſo univerſally perſuaded that he that 
Comes firſt is firſt ſerved, that I did not at all 

wonder, that in the ſtory of the tradeſman who 
ſo fooliſhly expoſed himſelf in the coffee · houſe, 
48 abope, his friend whom he ſaid the words to, 
began with him that very night, and before he 
went out of the coffee-houſe; it was rather 
a wonder to me he did not go out and bring 
1 „ 2 the {ame UH 
Ir is very rarely that wen: arc wanting-t0 
heir own intereſt ; and the jcalouſy' of ita be- 
ing but in danger, is enough to make men for- 
get, not friendſhip only, and generoſity, but good 


manners, ciyility, and even juſtice it ſelf, 


and fall upon the beſt friends they have in the 


world, if they think they are in the A 


ger of e " n. 


* dt 


and ATW and if he Avis: cl 4 
. keavily and with difficulty, as well as With di, 
advantage; he is bcholding to his fund of caſh; 
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Engliſh. T7ade/mar. 1 he: -- 
On thoſe accounts it is, and n that 
2 tradeſman walks in continua jeopardy, from 
the looſneſs and inadvertency of mens to X 
ay, and womens too; for tho I am all along Sy 
very tender of the Ladies, and would do' juſtice 
to the ſex, by telling you, they were not che 
dangerous people whom I had in view in my firſt 
writing upon this ſubject; yet I muſt be allow'd 
to ſay, that they are ſometimes fully even with 
the men, for ill uſage, when they pleaſc to fall 
upon them in this nice article, in revenge for 
any flight, or but pretended High, put * 5 
them. 15 1 
Ir was a terrible revenge a certain Lady, whe 
was affronted by a tradeſman in London, in 


matter of love, took upon him in this very ar- 


ticle. It ſeems a tradeſman had courted her 
ſome time, and it was become publick, as a. 
thing in a manner concluded, whe the tradeſ- 
man left the Lady a little abruptly, without 
giving a good reaſon for it; and indeed the af- 
terwards diſcovered that he had left her for the 
offer of another with a little more money, and 
that when he had done ſo, he reported that it 
was for another reaſon; which reflected a little. 
on the perſon of the Lady: and in this the 
trade ſman did very unworthily indeed, and de- 
ſery'd her reſentment; but, as I ſaid, it was a 

terrible revenge ſhe took, and m ſhe ought . 
not to have done. 
FirsT ſhe found out whoi it was that her for- | 
mer , pretended lover had been recommended 
to, and.ſhe found means to have it infinuated 
to her by a woinan- friend. that is. to ſay, a ſhe- 
Devil, 
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Devil, — - a 
bur in merz Gr he hed Me Wen dn 
went ſo far as to product letters from him 0 

a Quack Doctor, for directions ti him how 90 
take his medicines, and aftetwards a receipt ſbt 
money for the cure; tho both rhe letters and 
teceipt alſo, as afterwards appear d, were for, 
in which ſhe went a diſmal length in dare, 
venge, as you may ſee. 

Tux ſhe ſet two or chews emule 
to diſcourſe her caſe in all their goſſips com. 
panies, and at the Tea- tables where-evet: they 
came, and to magnify the Lady's prudence" in 
refuſing ſuch a man, OS 
had in being clear of him. 

"War, ſays a Lady to one of theſe « 
what was the matter? I thought ſhe was mn 
N well married. 1 


O! no, Madam, by no means, ſays the Emi 


ſary. 

Why, Madam, ſays another Lady, we all 
know Mr. H- — — = 1 in a very pan 
of a man. 

Ar, Madam, ſays the Emſſary again, but you 
know a pretty man is not all that's requir d. 

Nay, ſays the Lady again, I don't mean io; 
he's no beauty, no rarity that way; but 1 niean 
a clever good fort of a man in his ba 
ſuch as we call a pretty tradeſman. - 

Ar, ſays the Lady enpley a, but that js go 
all neither. 

War, ſays the other Ludy, he has a ver 
en C260 200, e eee een, 


— o 


Ves, 


beet mae, 


vis ſays nialice, he has ſome of thc firk, but 
not too much of the laſt, I'ſuppoſe. 

No! ſays: Tn his credit had * 
been very good. 

Ie it. had, I ſuppoſe, 4 9 the fn, the march 
had not been broke off.  ' 

War, ſays the Lad, I underfiood it oy 
broken off on his ſide. 

An fo did I, ſays another. 20 it | 

Axp ſo did I indeed, ſays a thifd. © ' © ©! 

Ol Madam, ſays the Tan nothing like n, x 
Mure you. 

_ InvtsD, ſays another, 1 underſto6d he had 
quitted Mrs becauſe ſhe had not f6&. 
tune enough for him, and that he courted an- 
other certain Lady; whom we all kao. 

THEN the Ladies fell to talking of the eir- 
cumſtances of his leaving het, and how he had 
broken from her abruptly and unmanfierly, and 
had been too free with het chatacter; at which 
the firſt Lady, 4%at it to ſay, the Erniffary, ot 
Tool, as I call her, _ it up a little want, 

thus: 
ti. La. WXI L, you fee, Ladies, how eaſily 2 
Lady's reputation may be Injurd; I hope you 
will not go away with it fo. | 

2. La. Nay, we have all of us 4 teſpect for 
Mrs.. and ſome of us viſit — ſottie- 
times; I believe none of us would be willing to 
injure het. 

1. La. But indeed, Ladies, ſhe is vety ma 
Injured in that ſtory. 

2. La. INDEED tis gentrally utiderſtood. „ 
and * body believes it. * L 

1. La. 
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fa. L. A .can tc ou quieter 
| 13. L. 1 'palicnc hape {> himſelf; - 
that with ſome very odd things about the Lo 
dy too. | 
1. La. Tus more baſe unworthy fellow his 
2. La. ESPECIALLY if he knows it to be other 
wiſe. 
I. La. ESPECIALLY if he knows the contrary 
to be true, Madam. 
2 . Ls. Is that poſlible?. Did he not refuſe her 
n 
1. La. Nothing like. it, . but juſt de 
cnn. N 
2. La. You aupriſe me 


ſake. 


ES La. IJ can aſſure you, Madam, ſhe has re- 
fuſed him, and that he knows well enough, 


which has been one of the reaſons that has 


made him abuſe her as he has done. 


2. La. INDEED ſhe has been uſed very ill by 


him, or ſomebody for him. 
1. La. YEs, he has reported ſtrange things 
but they are all, curſed lies. 
2. La. WELL, but pray Madam what was the 
' reaſon, if we may be ſo free, that ſhe turned 
him off after ſhe had entertained him ſo long? 
1. La. O! Madam, reaſon enough; I wonder 
he ſhould pretend, when he knew his own Cit- 
cumſtances too, to court a Lady of her for» 
rune. 


then ? 


3. La. 4 we it, for her 


2. La. War are not his circumſtances good 
"ONE 1:16 


| "ab 7 "ode (th 24 
W. La. ' No, Madam, good! as he has.mo 


. La. "Ns bony? why. you ſurpriſe-me; ; 
ve always look'd upon him to be a- man of 
ſubſtance, and that he Was very” well” in the 
worlc. | 
t. La. Is M4 cheat, Madam, theres dating N 
in it; when i it came to be made out, nothing 
at all in it. ö 

2. La. Trias einne be; 1 Mr. * pl 
has liv'd always i good reputation and ghod.cre- : 
dit in his buſineſs. 
e Ir's all ſunk again chen, if is Was ſo; 
I don't know: _ 

2. La. Wir did ſhe entertain him ſo long 
then? 
1. La. AL As, Madam! 8 could ſhe know, 


poor Lady, till her friends enquir d into things | 


but when they came to look a little narrowly 
into it, they. ſoon found reaſon to give her a 
caution, that he was not the man ſhe took him 
be; ff 

2. La. Wi, tis very firange ; Lam fure 1% 
paſt for another man among us. 

1. La: Ir muſt be formerly then; for they 
fell me his credit has been ſunk theſe three of 
four years; he had need enough indeed to try 
for 4 greater fortune, he wants it enough. 

2. La. Tis a curſed thing when men look 
out for fortunes to heal their trade - breaches 
with, and make the poor wife patch up their 
old bankrupt credit. — 

. La. ESPECIALLY, Madam, when they know 
themſelves to be gone ſo far, that even with the 

| addition 
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addition " can ſtand pe a little while; a 
muſt inevitably bring the Lady to deſtruction with 
them; I think ſuch uſage is worſe than a K*. 
viſhment, and merits the gallows as much. 
2. La. WELL I could never have chough 

Mr. -- was in ſuch circumſtances. 

3. La. Nor I; we always took him for a ten 
thouſand pound man. 

1. La. Trey ſay he was deep | in the bubbles 
Madam. 

2. La. Nav, if he was gotten into the South- 
Sea, that might hurt him indeed, as it has done 
many a gentleman of better eſtates than he. 

1. La. I don't know whether it was the South- 
Sea, or Jome other bubbles, but he was very 
ncar making a bubble of her, and 3000 J. into 
the bargain. 
2. La. I am glad ſhe has eſcap'd him, if it be 
ſo; 'tis a ſign her friends took a great deal of 
care of her. 

1. La. He won't hold it loog ; he will 1 | 
his deſert, I hope; I don't doubt but we ſhall 
ſce him in the Gazette quickly for a bankrupt. | 
2. La. Ir he does not draw in ſome inno- 

cent young thing that has her fortune in her ovn 
hands to patch him up. 

I. La. I hope not, Madam; I hear he is len 
where he went ſince, and there they ſay they 

have made another diſcoycry of him, in a worlc 

circumſtafice than tother. ne 
2. La. How pray? 
1. La. NoTHING, Malam, | but the out 41 
eaſe, Sc. I need ſay no more. 


? | 2. La 


| Faglifh Than, 8 ul 3 4 
. EA Lob aſtoniſn me! why I always 9 _ 
kim a very civil; honeſt, ſober 1 7 6 
I. La. Tins is 4 fad world, adam ; men 
are ſeldom known now, till tis too * LF 
ſometimes murther comes out ſcaſonably, and 
ſd I underſtand tis here; for the Lady had not 
fone lo fr ith him, bur that he could go of —_ 
again. | | i} 
1120 La. Nur, 'twas time to 80 off again, if 2 L 
'twas ſo. 4 
1. La. Nay, Madam, I do not tell this part 


of my own knowledge; I only heard ſo, but L 
am afraid there is too much in it! _ 


Tavs ended this piece of helliſh wildfire, up- | ul 
on the chatacter and credit of a tradeſman; the - » MW 
truth of all which was no more than this, that "ms 
the tradeſman diſliking his firſt Lady left her, x 
and ſoon after, tio not preſently, courted an- | 
other of a ſuperior fortune indeed, tho not 
for that reaſon; and the firſt Lady, provok d at 
being caſt off, and, as ſhe calld it, ſlighted, 
raisd all this clatnout upon him, and . e 
him with it, wherever ſhe was able, b 

Sveni a diſcouife as this at a Tra- table, ie 
could not be expected, would be long a ſecret; 
it ran from one tittle-tattle ſociety to another; 
and in every company, ſnow-ball ike, it was far | 
from leſſening, and it went on till at length it mi 
began to meet with ſome contradiction, and the | 
tradeſman fouhd himſelf obliged to trace it as 
far and as well as he could. 

BUT it was to no purpoſe to conftont it; 
wheti one was ask'd, and another was ask d, 

n | they 


% n. ee 


ther only only WW. they heard ſo, en 
| company in ſuch a place, and in (ich, « 
lace, and ſome could remember 4 155 
hat it, and forme could not ; and the 
man, though he was really a man o 
funk under it prodigiouſly : his new wr 
whom he courted, refusd him, and would ne- 
ver hear any thing 1 in his favour, or trouble her- 
ſelf to examine whether it was true, or no; it 
was enough, ſhe ſaid, to her, that he was load- 
en with ſuch a report; and if it was unjuſt ſhe 
was forty for jt, but the misfortune muſt be his, 
and he muſt place it to the account of his hay- 
ing made ſorne enemies, Which ſhe could not 
hel 
| 1 to his credit, the flander of the fun La. 
dy's raifing was ſpread induſtriouſly, and with 
the utmoſt malice and bitterneſs, and did him 
an inexpreſſible prejudice ; every man he dealt 
with was ſhy of him; every man he aw'd. any 
thing to, came for it; and, as he ſaid, he was 
ſure he ſhould ſee the laſt penny de eianded; 
It was his happineſs that he had wherewith to 
pay, for had his circumſtances been in the leaſt 
crplexed, the man had been undone ; nay, 3s 
have obſerv'd in another caſe, as his affairs 
have lain, he might have been able to have paid 
forty ſhillings in the pound, and yet have been 
undone, and been obliged to break, and ſhut up 
his ſhop. 
Ir is true, he work'd thro' it, and he ca- 
ried it ſo far, as to fix the malice of all the re- 
ports pretty much upon the firſt Lady; and par- 
gicularly fo far, as to diſcover that ſhe was the 
great 
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greit reaſon of his being fo po fitively 9 80 ' 


by the other; but he could 13 fix 1 10 U 
het, as to tecover any damages of het, hy 7 is 
expoſe her 'a little; and that ſhe did not yalur 
10 as fbe fer wickedly, had der full 2. 
of him, and fo indeed e had. GT 
Tas fam of the matter is, and K* is for tin 
teaſon I tell you the ſtory, that the reputation 
of a tradeſman is roo much it the mercy. 
mens tongues, or women eirhey ; and a ſtor 
ſed upon a tradeſman, however malicious, TY 
ever falſe, and however frivdlous the occaſion, 
is not caſily ſappreſsd, but if it touches his 
credit, as a flaſh o* 
air like a ſheet, there is no ſtopping it. 


Mr inference from all this ſhall be yery bricf; 


if the tongues of every ill. diſpoſed envious gol: 
ſip, whether man-goſlip, or woman-goſlip, fot 


there are of botli ſorts, may be thus miſchie y | 
ous to the tradeſman, and he is (6 much ar” by ; 


mercy of the tartling flandering part of x he 
world; how much more ſhould tradeſmen be 
cautious and wary, how they touch of wound th 


credit and character of one andthev? there are 


but a very few tradeſmen who can ſay they a 
out of the reach of flander, and that the malic 
of enemies cannot hurt them with the tongue 


here and there one, and thoſe antletzt and well: 
eſtabliſh'd, may de able to defy rhe world; but 


there are 16 many others, that 1 thifk I may 


warn all tradeſmen againſt making havock of 


one anorher's reputation, as they, \ would be ten. 
derly us d in the fame cafe, | 


Xx FI | AND 


fire it ſpreads over the whole 
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: fradefman' s crime, I mean, to ſpeak ſlightly * 
contemptibly of other tradeſmen, their neigh- 
bours, or perhaps rivals in trade, and to run them 
down in the characters they give of them, when 
inquiry may be made of them, as often. is the 
caſe: The reputation of tradeſmen is too often 
pùt into the hands of their fellow-tradeſmen, 
when ignorant people think to inform them- 
ſelyes of their circumſtances, by going to thoſe 
whole intereſt it is to defame and run , them 
down. | 

I know no caſe in the ond in vhich fer 
is more occaſion for the golden rule, quad tibi 
fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris, do as you would 
be done unto; and tho you may be eſtabliſhd 


as you may think, and be above the reach of 


the tongues of others, yet the obligation of the 
rule is the ſame, for you are to do as you would 
be done unto, ſuppoſing that you were in the 
ſame condition, or on a level with the perſon, 

Ix is confeſsd, that tradeſmen do not ſtudy 
this rule in the particular caſe I am now ſpeak- 
ing of: no men are apter to ſpcak ſlightly and 
coldiy of a fcllow-tradeſman, than his fellow- 
tradeſmen, and to ſpeak unjuſtly ſo too 3 the 
reaſons for which cannot be good, unleſs it 
can be pleaded for upon the foundation of a 
juſt and impartial concern in the intereſt of the 
inquirer ; and even then nothing muſt be ſaid, 
but what is conſiſtent with ſtrict juſtice and 
truth; all that is more than that, is meer ſlandet 
and envy, and has nothing of the chriſtian in 


is 


it, much leſs of the neighbour, or friend. It 
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quirer, but ſtill ſo much juſtice is due to the 


perſon enquir'd of, that tis very hard to ſpeak ' 
in ſuch caſes, and not be guilty of raiſing duſt, 


as they call it, upon your neighbour, nd at 
leaſt hurting, if not injuring him. 


IT is indeed ſo difficult a thing, that I 1 | 
know what ſtated rule to lay down for the con- 


duct of a tradeſman in this caſe ; a tradeſman 


at a diſtance is going to deal with another 
tradeſman, my neighbour ; and before he comes 


to bargain, or before he cares to truft him, he 


goes, weakly enough perhaps, to enquire of 


him, and of his circumſtances among his neigh- 
bours and fellow-tradeſmen, perhaps of the ſame 
profeſſion, or employment, and who among o- 
ther things, it may be, are concerned by their 


intereſt, that this tradeſman's credit ſhould not 
riſe too faſt : What muſt be done in this caſe? - 
Ir I am the perſon enquir'd of, what muſt 1 


do? if I would have this man fink, in his repu- 


tation, or be diſcredited, and if it is for. my in. 


tereſt to have him cried down in the world, it 
is a ſore temptation to me to put in a few 
Words to his diſadvantage ; and yet if I do it 


in gratification of my private views or intereſt, 


ar upon the foot of reſentment of any kind 


whatever, and let ir be from what occaſion if 


will, nay, however juſt and reaſonable the re- 
ſentment is, or may be, it is utterly unjuſt and 


unlawful, and is not only unfair as a man, but 
unchriſtian, and is neither leſs or more than a 
ſecret reyenge, which is forbidden by the laws 


R4 ; Is 


of God and man. 
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is true, that friendſhip may be due to the in- 


* . a We 
be 6 the other bend lips ee d 


of the man, or of his reputation, I; mean; f 
his credit in buſineſs, in order to Haye. the en: 
- Quirer truſt him, and at the ſame time know i 
or believe that he is not u found and good men, 
(that is, as to trade, for it is his character in 1 
trade that 1 am ſpeaking of) what am I doing 
then P tis plain I lay a ſnate fbr the enquirer, 
and am at leaſt inſtrumental to his loſs, without. c 
having really any defign to hurt him; for tis I 
to be ſuppos d, before he came to me to en- { 
quire, I had no view of acting any thing to I 
Prejudice. . Y 


AGAIN, there's no deen is for to refuls en 
decline giving a character of the man is downs»' 
right giving him the worſt character I can; tis 
in ſhogtſhooting him thro the head in his trade: 

a man comes to me for a character of my neigh· 
bouring tradeſman ; I anſwer him with © Fer, 
paile to his ce thus, | 


A. Goonp Sir, do not ask me the character — 
my neighbours ; I reſolve to meddle with no 
bady's character; pray do not enquire of me. 
96 B. WEIL, but Sir, you know the gentleman; N 
| you live next door to him; you can tell me, if - 
you pleaſe, all that 1 deſire to know, whether 


he is a man in credit, and fit to be truſted, or N 
no, in the way of his buſineſfſss. 
A. I tell you, Sir, 1 meddle with no je f 


buſineſs; I will not give characters of my neigh- l 
bours; tis an ill office 3 a man gets no thanks 
for it, and perhaps deſerves none. 29 


B. Bur 
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B. — von ould be willing to be in- 
form'd and advis d, if it was your own. caſe... 

A. Ir may be ſo, ien to 
inform me 

B. Bux you would eatrea is a66 (abou, and 
_ foI come to ou. ' 

A. Bur you may go to any body elfe. 

B. Bur you are a; man of integrity; 1 can 
depend upon what you ſay ; I know you will _ 
not dec and therefore | beg An 8. 
ſatisfy me. 10 [ 

A. But i deſire you to excuſe me, for tis 
what I never do; I cannot do it. 

B. Bur, Sir, I am in a great ſtreight; I am 
juſt ſelling him a great parcel of goods, and I 
am willing to ſell them roo, and yet I am wil - 
ling to be ſafe, as you would yourſelf, if you 
were in my cale. 

A. 1 tell you, Sir, I have always reſolv'd ta 
forbear meddling with the characters of my 
neighbours ; 'tis an ill office ; beſides, I mind 
my on balineſs ; I do not enter into the en- 
quiries after other — affairs. 

B. WII, Sir, I underſtand you then, Than , 
what I have to do. 

A. Wrar do you mean byethat 

B. Nornic, Sir, but what 1 ſuppoſe you | 
would have me underſtand by it. 

A. I wauld have you underſtand what I aan. 
vir. that I will meddie with no body 's bulincls 
but my own. 

B. And I ſay J underſtand you; I know you 
are a good man, and a man of charity, and 
loth to do * neighbours any prejudice, and 

t 
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that you will ſpeak the beſt of every tun a | 
you'can, 

A. I tell OW! fpeck" neither the ben or the 
worſt, 1 ſpeak nothing. 

B. WEIL, Sir, — is to fay, that as chutiry 
directs you to ſpeak well of every man, ſo when ' 
you cannot ſpeak well, you refrain, and will 
ſay nothing and you do very well to be fure, 
you are a very kind neighbour. - - 

A. Bor that is a baſe conſtruction of my 
words for I tell you 1 do * like by over | 
body. 

5 Yes, Sir, I believe you do, and 1 chink 
you are in the right of it, I am fully. ſatisfied. 
A. Vou act more unjuſtly by me than by my 
neighbour ; for you take my ſilence, or declin. 
ing to give a character, to be giving an _ cha- 
racer. 

B. No, Sir, not for an ill aan cben „ 

A. Bur I find you take it for a ora of 
ſuſſ icion. 

. I take it indeed for a due caution to me, 
Sir; but the man may e een ** | 
that, only—— 

A. ONL what ? I underſtand you ; only 
you won't truſt him with your goods. 

B. Bur anether man may, Sir, for all that; 
ſo that you have been kind to your neighbours 
and to me too Sir; and you are very juſt; I 
wiſh all men would act fo one by another, | 
ſhould feel the benefit of it myſelf among o- 
thers, for I have ſuffer'd _—_—y by ill n 
| am ſure. 
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A. WELL, however unjuſt you are 10 me, 6 

and to my neighbour too, I will not undeceive ' 

you x: eſe i think youdamor'deferrs ky” | 


HE us'd a great many more words with bim 
to convince him, that he did not mean any 
diſcredit to his neighbour tradeſman; but it was 
all one, he would have it be, that his declining * 
to give his ſaid neighbour a good character was 
giving him an ill character, which the other told 
him was a wrong inference: however he found 
that the man ſtood by his own notion of it, 
and declin'd truſting the tradeſman with the 
goods, tho' he was catisfied he (the I was 
a ſufficient man. 

Uron this he was a little uncaſy, imagining 
that he had been the cauſe. of it, as indeed | 
had, next to the poſitive humour of the enqui- 
ter, tho” it was not really his fault, neither was. 
the conſtruction the other made of it juſt to his 

intention; for he aim d at freeing himſelf from 

all enquiries of that nature, but found there was 
no prevailing with him to underſtand it any o- 
ther way than he did; ſo to requite the man a 
little in his own way, he contriv'd the follow. 
ing method ; he met with him two or three 
days after, and ask d him if he had ſold his nes 
to the perſon. his neighbour. . - 

No, ſays he, you know I would not. 

Nay, ſays the other, 1 only knew you ſaid 
ſo ; I did not think you would have ated ſo 
from what I ſaid: nor do Thing] gare yo jay 
reaſon. + 


War 
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Wur, fays be; 1 knew you would have 1 


— err ol could, and I knew 
ou were too honeſt to do it, if you-wete not 


ſure it was juſt. 


- Taz laſt part I hope is true, but you might 
| Wor ours yan me honeſt too in what I did tay; 
that I had reſolyd to give no pv: of "Gy 

ae 

„ Leogk b, «2107, body would} to 
be the beſt and modeſteſt way of covering What 
you would not have be diſclos d, namely, that 
you could not ſpcak as you would; and 1 alſo 
judg d, that you therefore choſe to wy * 
„ 

WELL, I can ſay no more but this; you ; are 
not juſt to me in it, SIR FP fot 
juſt to yourſelf neither. 

Inv parted again upon this, and the next 
day the firſt tradeſman, who had been ſo pteſsd 
to give a character of his neighbour, ſent a man 
to buy the parcel of goods of the other tradeſ- 
man, and offering him ready money, bought 
them conſiderably cheaper than the neighbour-. 
tradeſman was to have given for them, beſides 
reckoning a reaſonable diſcount for the time, 
which was four months, that the firſt tradeſman 
was to have given to his nei 

As ſoon as he had done, he vent and told 
the neighbour tradeſman what he had done, and 
the reaſon of it, and ſold the whole parcel to 
him again, giving the ſame four months credit 
for them, as the firſt man was to have given, 
and taking the diſcount for time only to him- . 
ſelf, gave him all the advantage of the wk 


— — 
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and gave the firſt man the moxtiſication of knows- - 
ing it all, and that the goods-were not only for = 
the ſame man, but that the very tradeſman, 
whom he would not — docl ind 
giving 4 character of * wan in general, had 
ruſted him with them. | | 
HE pretended to be very 
it very ill; bar checked told him, that When 
he came to him for a character of the man, and 
he told him honeſtly, that he would give no 
characters at all; that it was not for any in to 
his neighbour that he declin d it; he 
have belicy'd him; and that he hop'd when he 
wanted a character of any of his 1 a- 
gain, he would not come to him for it. ä 
Tris ſtory is to my purpoſe in this 
lar, which is indeed very ſignificant ; chat i 
is the moſt difficult thing of its kind in the worlt 
to avoid giving characters of our neighbouring, 
tradeſmen; and that let your reaſons for it be 
what they will, to refuſe giving a character is 
giving a bad character, and is generally ſo tak- ' 
en, whatever caution or arguments n u to 
the contrary. | 
. In the next place tis hard indeed, if an ho- 
neſt neighbour be in danger of felling a large 
parcel of goods to a fellow, who 1 may know 
it is not likely ſhould be able to pay for them, 
tho' his credit may in the common appearance 
be pretty good at that time; and what muſt 'I 1 
do? if I diſcover the man's circumſtances, which 
perhaps I am let into by ſome accident, I ſay, 
it I diſcover them, the man is undone ; and if 
do not, the tradeſman, who is in danger of 
truſting him, is undone. 1 
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. ſpeak at all in the caſe; the man unſount'is 
already a Bankrupt at bottom, and muſt fal; 
but the other man is ſound and firm, if this 
difaſter does not befall him ; the firſt has 10 
wound given him, but negatively ; he ſtands 
where he ftood before; whereas the other is 
drawn in perhaps to his own ruin; in the next 
place the firſt is a knave, or rather thicf, for he 
. offers to buy, and knows he cannot pay; in 4 
word, he offers to cheat his neighbour ; Ind if 
I know it; I am fo far confederate with Law. ih 
tze cheat. | 
I this caſeI think 1 am obliged to give the 
honeſt man a due caution for his cafery, if he 
_defires my advice; I cannot ſay I am obliged 
officiouſly to go out of my way to do it, unleſs 
I am any way intereſted in the perſon ; for that 
would be to dip into other mens affairs, which 
is not my proper work ; and if I ſhould any 
way be miſinform' d of the circumſtances of the 
tradeſman I am to ſpeak of, and wrong him, I 
may be inſtrumental to bring ruin cauſcleſly d 
upon him. 

In a word, it is a very nice and critical caſe, 
and a tradclman ought to be very ſure of whit 
he ſays or does in ſuch a cafe, the good or evil 
fate of his neighbour lying much at ſtake, and 
depending too much upon the breath of his 
mouth : every part of this diſcourſe ſhews how 
much -a tradeſman's welfare depends upon the 
Juſtice and courteſy of his neighbours, and how 
nice and critical a thing his reputation is. 
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Tuis well conſider d would always keep a 
tradeſman humble, and ſhew him what ne t 


he has to behave coutteouſly and obligingly a- 


mong his neighbours; for one malicious word 
from a man much meaner than himſelf, may 


overthrow him in ſach a manner, as all tho 


friends he has may not be able to recover him; 
a tradeſman if poſſible ſhould never make him- 
ſelf any enemies. - - 

Bur if it is fo fatal a thing to tradeſmen to 
give characters of one another, and that a tradeſ— 
man ſhould be ſo backward in it for fear f 
hurting his neighbour, and that, notwithſtanding, 
the character given ſhould be juſt, and the parti- 
cular reported of him ſhould be true; with how 
much greater caution ſhould we att in like caſes, 
where what is ſuggeſted is really falſe in fact, 
and the tradeſman is innocent, as was the cafe 
in the tradeſman mentioned before about court- 
ing the Lady? if a tradeſman may be ruin'd' 
and undone by a true report, much more may 
he be ſo by a falſe report, by a malicious, ſlan- 
dering, defaming tongue : There is an artful 
way of talking of other peoples reputation, which 
really, however ſome people ſalve the matter, is 
equal, if not ſuperior, in malice to the worſt 
thing they can ſay; this is, by rendring them ſuſ- 
pected, talking doubtfully of their characters, 
and of their conduct, and rendring them firſt 
doubtful, and then ſtrongly ſuſpected, I don't 
know what to ſay to ſuch a man. A Gentleman 
came to me the other day, but I knew not what 
to ſay, I dare not ſay he is a good man, or that 
I would'truſt bigs With five hundred 1 i, 

eils 
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opinion; I do not know indeed, ho!wiey bew 
pod an i bottom, bat I cannot fiy He Minde 
un dufte, if I Mond, I muſt lie, I think le 
4 Freut deal of company; and tbe lil. 
of oma, he is ask d of cke curreney of Wis 


fide (6 % 1 Kew set vst de ſay, he may pay 
them at laſt, but he does not pay them the molt 
currently of any man in the fireer;' and I have 
heard faucy boys huff him at his door for bis 
his endeavouring to put them off; indeed It 
needs fay 1 had a bill on him a few weeks"ago 
for an hundrod pounds, and he paid me wein 
currently, and without any dunning, or often 
calling upon, but it was J believe becauſe Tof- 
fer d him a bargain at that time, and 1 ſuppond 


he was reſol d to pat a good face upd us 


credit. 

A tradeſman, that would do as he would be 

done by, ſhould carefully avoid theſe people who 

come always about, enquiting after other trades 

mens characters: There are men who make it 
their buſineſs to do thus; and as they are there · 
by as ready to ruin and blow up fair deal · 
ing trade ſmen as others, ſo they do actually ſur- 
priſe many, and come at their characters carliet 


and nearer than they expect they would. 


TRADESMEN, I ſay; that will thus behave to 
one another, cannot be ſuppos d to be men of 
much principle, but will be apt to lay hold of 
any other advantage, how unjuſt ſoever, and 
Indeed will wait for an occaſion of fuch advan- 


tages; ; and where is there a tradeſman, * 


1 


paytnents, and he anſwers ſuſpiciouſly on that 


Seas greregrras gran 


if he be never ſo. circhmſpect, map ae time 
or other give his ö = 
his halting, advantage — 00. bim: when 
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to expoſe whether they ar 
mae odd Wow biw 


ral averſion to him they would 
and bring bim into ſo juſt a contempt, that no 
body would keep him company, much jeſs-qxe-- - 
dit any thing he ſaid; and then — 
be no flander, and his breath would being 


and no body would either e 

or hear any thing from him; and this þ 
uſage, 'I'rthink, is the only way to put A f 
to a' defamer 5. for when Keen hr; ove To... ol 
his own left, he would be unable to hurt any; 
of his ä alt ricge 210 fl 2194 
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JHERS are ſome buſineſſes. 'which,aro 

met particulauly accuſtomed! ten pin · 

antrſbins thagiothers; antſorae d are 
vory ſeldom managed , withour ty, 

three) or font partntre, and others that 

be at all carvicd;on: without patto@ſhip.z,.agd 

there are others again, in which the eiae 


partners together. 
Mercer, Linen - Drapers; : Banking 922 
ſmiths, and ſuch conſiderable trades, arc. 
and indeed generally carried on in 7 
' ſhip, but other meaner trades, and of Teſs bu- 


Ha OH 4 


ſincſs, are carried 7 aer ſpeaking, ſingle 


handed. 
Some Merch who. catty on great puf. 
neſs in foreign ports N What they call Houſes | 


in thoſe ports, where they plant and breed. up 
their ſons and apprenticès; and theſe are ſuch 
as I hinted could not carry on theit buſineſs 
without — 
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Engliſn Tradenan. 259 Þ 
Tus trading in (partnerſhip is not ony liable 
to more hazurds and dificultits} hüt dt cps Bf 
the tradeſman to more ſnares and diſadvantages N 
by a great deal, than the trading with a ſingle 
hand does; and ſome of thoſe ſnates axe theſe. 

1. Ix che partner is 4 ſtirring; | diligent; ca- 
pable man, there is danger of His ppi into 
the whole” trade; und getting itt berwern you 
and home, dy his application, thruſting you at 
laſt quite out ſu that you bring in a ſnake into 
your chimyey-corner, which, When it id warme 
and grown: vigetous, turns about at von., and 
hiſſes you our A the houſe: It is with che ttadeſ 
man, in the ele ef a diligerit and act Purther, 
28 I have already obferh f it was i the aſe WF 
trofty auch diligent äpprenther; nattielyy mat it 
the maſter does not appeat conſtantly at che 
head of the buſine i, 3nd make himſeif be known = 
by his 6wh application and diligence to be what © 
g; he ſhall ſbon Ido to be what be ic wor, 
that is to ſay, one not concern'd in the buſi- 

2 þ J . <9 POS : 


- 


neſg/ 57 In 
H will never fai 
pal perſon coneern'd” in the ſhop, and in the 

trade, who is prineipaly and moſt conſtantly 

found there, aftitiy at the head of every buſi- 
neſs ; and be it-a ſervant ot a partner, the ma- 

ſter ot chief loſes himſelf cxrremely by the ad- 

vances the other makes of that kind; for when- 

evet they part again, Either the apptentice by 
being out of his time, ot the partner by the ex- 
piration of the articles of partnerſhip,” or by any 

other determination of their agreement, the 

cuſtorners moſt certainly deſire to deal with the 
l ö 82 man 


| man whom they hee 6 eee 
£ if they miſs him, OI aftet and follow 
m. „ Mil 
Ir is true, the apprentice is ; the more. dinger 
ous of the two, becauſe his ſeparation is ſup- 
poſed to be more certain, and generally ſoon- 
er than the partner; the apprentice is not know 
and cannot have made his intereſt among 
buyers, but for perhaps a year, or a year 
half before his time expir'd ; ſooner 92 735 
he could not put himſelf in the way of being 
known and obſcry'dy and then, when his time 
is out, he certainly removes, unleſs he is taken 
into the ſhop as a Partner, and that indeed pro- 
longs the time, and places the injury at f 
greater diſtance, but ſtill it makes it the mY 
influencing when it comes; and unleſs he | 
brought ſome how or other into the family, 
and becomes one of the houſe, perhaps by mar- 
riage, or ſome other ſettled union with the ma · 
ſter, he never goes off without making a great 
chaſm in the maſter's affairs, and the more, 
how much he has been more diligent and uſc- 
ful in the trade, the wonnds of which the may 
ſter ſeldom .,if ever recovers. * 
Ir the partner was not an apprentice, but that 
they either came out of their times toge 
or near it, or had a ſhop and buſinefs before, 
but quitted it to come in, it may then be ſaid 
that he brought part of the trade with him, 
and ſo encreas'd the trade when he join'd with 
the other in proportion to what he may be ſaid 
to carry away when he went off; this is the beſt 
thing that can be ſaid of a partnerſhip; and 


Y then 
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— We „ 
then I have this to add, firſt, that the tradeſman' | 


the Partner in, has a fair field indeed 
to act in with his Partner, and muſt take care, 


who took 


by his conſtant attendahce, due acquaintance 


with the cuſtotners, and ap 
of the buſtneſt, to maintain not his intereſt 


only, but the appearanice of hüt intereſt in he | 
may on every dc-. 


ſhop or Warchouſe, that he 
cafion, and to every cuſtomer, not only be, but 


be known to be, the maſter and head bf the 


buſineſs 3 and that the other is at beſt but a 
Partner, and not a chief Partner, as in caſe of 
his abſence and negligence will preſently be 
ſuggeſted ; for he that chiefly appears will be al- 
ways chief Partner in the eye ef the n 
whatever he is in the ſubſtance of the thing. 


Tus indeed is much the ſame caſe with what 


is ſaid before of a diligent ſervant, and a neg- 
ligent maſter, and therefore I forbear to enlatge 


upon it; böt it is ſo impottant in both caſes, 


that indeed it cannot well be mentioned too 
often: the maſter's full ap pplication, in his own 
perſon,” is the only anſwer to both. He that 
takes a partner only to caſe him of the toil of 
his buſineſs, that he may take his pleaſure, and 
leaye the' dradgery, as ony call ir, to the Part- 
ner, ſhould. take care not to do it till about 


ſeven years befote he reſolves to leave off trade; 
that at the end of the pattnetſhip he may be 


ſatisfied to give up the trade to his Partner, or 
ſee him run We with it, ne not HL him: 
ſelf about it. 

Bor if he takes a partner at his be begtüning 


with an intent, by their joint enlarged ſtock, 


S 3 e 


caring in every part 
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of tbe thing, and they are as ſuch engaged 0 a 


and if the other did the ſame they — 


to ze their buſineb, and a 
pital trade, Which perhaps neither of them were 
able to do by themſelves, and which is tho ons 
ly juſtiflable reaſon for taking a partner at all 
he muſt *refolve then to join with his Parten 
not only in ſtock, but in mutual diligence and 
application, that the trade may flouriſh by theip 
joint aſſiſtancæ and conſtant labour, as two onen 
yoak d together in the ſame: draught, by their 
joint aſſiſtance, draus much mate chan double 
What they could either of them draw) by their 
ſingle ſtrengeh ; arid this indecd is the only ſafe 
circumſtance of a partnerſhip; then indeed they 
ate properly partners when they are afſiſtants'to 
one another; whereas otherwiſe they ate like 
two gameſters ſtriving to worm one another 
out, and to get the 'maſtroy nm ye BY 
are engaged in Do * 

THE — Partner, ports rhe Bg 


mutual application, or they are no more Put. 
nere, but rather one is the trading gentloman 
and the other is the trading drudge; but . 
then let them depend, the drudgt will 
way the trade and the profit too at laſt; — 
this is the way how one partner may hioneſtly - 
ruin another, and for ought I know tis the. on. 
ly one; for it cannot be ſaid but that the dili- 

gent Partner acts hofeſtly in acting diligently, 


thrive alike; but if one is negligent and whe 
other diligent, one extravagant and expenſive, 
the other rug al and prudent, it cannot be faid 


ra bo his faule, that one is rich, and the ockier 


I poor; 
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other is leſſend, and at jaſtwark't:quite!?ga 
of e011 #7 ont d 30: heh grotto) de 
As a Partner then is taken in only for tat}. 
to abate the firſttradeſman s. diligence, aud take 
off the edge of his upplicatiom, ſo far a Partner:; 
let him be as honeſt and diligent as he will; is 
dangerous to theogageſinan; nay, the mot 
neſt and the mote diligent: ke is, the more digs 
gerous he is, and the more a ina the trade 
man that takes him in: and a rradefim 
to be very captious in the adventure for indee = 
it is an — — | 
in time to relax his diligence;) by mating a pare 
ner, even contrary to his fiſt! intcarion = Mt 
lazineſs is a ſubtle inſmusting ng, and Ya 
ſore temptation to a man of vaſe tandomadgl edi, 
to ſee his work done for him]; and le (aided 'of - 
him in the buſine(s than uſed n&626e33 rang! 
the buſineſs to go on well too; and 
is dormant, and lies untfeen, eil after Teer! 
years, it riſeg/as it wert out of ite amb ufa, 
and ſurpriaes the tradeſman, letting him ſe 
his loſs what his neglect has coſt him.. Das 
2. Zur there arc other dangers in Pare | 
ſhip, and thoſe flot a few; for you n hot 
only be remiſs and negligent) temittieq one 
weight of the buſineſs upon him, and | 
ing upon him for its being carfiedon;;bywhich 
he makes himſelf maſter, and britigs you td e 
forgot in the buſineſs : But hema be Grady 
too, and deſigning in all this and: hen N has 
thus brought you to be as ig were wboujrpile 
ſhall make himſelf be all ſomebody in themdd, 
f : 8 4 4 


and 
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a mY : 
£ 2nd. in- that particular he hy EY 9 


while the true 


hat it cannot be, is as it were laid aſide, and at 


made fatal to him; fot it was all owing to the 


craft and inſinuation, what may it not be if he 


Lied 


* 


e dete, 


capital intereſt, as well as ſtock in the 

of the ſhop, Who lad 
the foundation of the whole buſineſi, brought 
2 trade ta che ſhop, or brought commiſſious to 
the houſe, and. whoſe the buſineſs mare, paiti 
cularly is, is. ſecretly ſupplanted, and-'with' the 
concurrence of his own negligence, for without 


„ 
5 3 1 a4 2wt.cc as XAa< ., co 


laſt quite thruſt ut. 
Tus whether honeſt or diſhoneſt, the trade£ 
mais cireumvented;:;; and' the cis 


partacrſhip, the tradeſman was diligent. before, 
— u buſimeſs, and kept cloſe to it, 
gave up his time to it, and by employing him 
ſelf. prevented the indolence which: he finds 
breaking, inſenſibly upon him afterwards, by 
being made caſy, as they call it, in the afliſtance 
t A pattnex. „ M- NM OPS, 211 ee 
2. Bur chere are abundance. of other caſes 
which. maker a partnerſhip. dangerous; for if dt 
be ſo where the partner is honeſt and diligent, 
and Where he works into the heart of the bu- 
ſineſs by. his indaſtry and application, or by his 


proves idle and extravagant; and if inſtaad af 
working him alone he may be ſaid ta play him 
out of the chat is to ſay, prove wild, 
expenſive, and run — and his men 
by his extravagance? oo I 

| TazRE;are.:but too many cx af this 
here the honeſt tradeſman has the 
bees or indeed! for inſtead of N 


5 . * 9 * 


ee 265 


ſiſted. by a diligent induſtrious Partner, who on 
that account he took into the trade; he proves 
2 looſe, extravagant, wild fellow, runs abroad 
into company, and leaves him (for hoſe relief 
he was taken) in to bear the burden of the 
whole trade, which perhaps was too heavy for 
him before, and if it had not been ſo, he had 


not been prevail d with to have: taken in a Part- 


ner at all. Benn ens #7 265 18 a 
Tris is indeed a nts Acne and 


is very diſcouraging ; and the more ſo, becauſe 


it cannot be recall'dz for a (partnerſhip is like 


matrimony, it is almoſt engaged in for better 


for worſe, till the years expire; there is no 
breaking it off, at leaſt not eaſuly ner fairly, 
but all the 5 are to be fear d 
will follow and ſtare in your face: as firſt, the 
partner in the firſt place qraws our all his ſtock; 
and this ſometimes is à blow fatal enough, for 
perhaps the partner cannot take the Whole trade 
upon himſelf, and cannot carry on the trade 


upon his on ſtock, if he could, he would nor 


have taken in a partner at all; this withdraw ing 


the ſtock has ſometimes been very-dangcroub 


to a partner; nay, has many times been the 0. 
verthrow and undoing of him and of the fami- 
ly that is left. „ ene, r en 349208 
He that takes a Partner into lis trade on this 
account, namely, for the ſupport of his ſtock} to 
enjoy the aſſiſtance of ſo much caſh to carry on 
the trade, ought ſcriouſly to conſider what he 
ſnall be able to do when the partner breaking 
off the partnerſhip ſhall earry all his ſtock, and 
the improvement of it wn, with him; . 
0 


i 


* 
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the tradeſmams ſtock is not much imtreh 
pet aps not at all';- nay, perhaps the Rocks 
, inſtead of being inereaſed, and dhe 
have rather gone backward than forwards what 
ſhall the tradeſman do in ſuch/a caſe? and how 
ſhall he bear the breach in his Rock valor 
” arion would make) 
Ius he is either tied deva to the arenes 
or rhe partner is pin'd down to him, for he 


cannot ſeparate without a breach. It is d lad 


truth to many a partner, that When the par 
nerſhip comes to be finiſhed and expired, the 
man would let his partner go, but the 
cannot go without tearing him all to pieces 
whom he leaves behind him; and yet the part“ 
net being looſe, idle, and W e 
Will. tuin both if he ſtayys. 

THis is the danger of partnerſhip in 9 of 
the beſt circumſtances of it; but how hazard- 


_ ows/and how fatal i is it in other-caſcs?- and how 


many an honeft and induſtrious tradeſmanhas 
deen 'prevail'd with to take in a' partner to eaſe 


himſelf in the weight of the buſineſs, or on ſe- 
Veral other accounts, ſome perhaps reaſonable 


and prudent enough, but has found himſeif 
immediately involwd in a fea of trouble, i 
brought into innumerable difficulties, coneeald 
debrs, and unknown incumbrances, ſuch as he 


could no ways extricate himſelf out of, and o 
both have been unavoidably ruin d together? 
Tnxsx caſtes are ſo various and fo uncertaln, 13 


that it is not eaſy to enumerate them; but 


may include the particulars in a general or two. 
0 e 201 
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1. One partner may contract debis/iievencin- | 
the partnepſhip- it elf, ſo far unknown $0: d, 
other, as that the other by be invely'd/in the 
danger of them, tho he wa hot at all concern d 
in, or acemi with apr ater end, 
were contraſted. D. ed eee, 

2, ON partner eg een 
partners, and ſo having a deſigu to be; knaviſh; 
may go and receive money and give rectipts 
for it, and not bringing it to account, or not 
bringing the money into caſn, may wrong the 
ſtock to ſo conſiderable a ſum, as may be to th 
ruin of the other partner. T1 TER nne 

3. ONE partner may confeſ judgment, ot 
give bonds, or current notes in the name, and 
as for the account of the company, and yet eon- 
vert the effects to his on private uſe, you 
the ſtack to be anſwerable for the value. 

4. ONE partner may ſell and give credit, ah 
deliver parcels of goods to what ſum; or what 
quantity he thinks fit; and to whom, and ſo by 
his indiſeretion, or pethaps by connivance and 
knavery, loſe to che ſtock what parcel of goods 
he pleaſes, to the ruin of the other partner, 
and bring Eye ns to be n bee; cates to- 
gether. 

5. Nar, to ſum up all, one parener may com- 
mie acts of bankrupcy without the; knowledge 
of the other, and thereby ſubject the united 
ſtock, and both or all the partners to the dan- 
ger of a commiſſion, when they may themſelves 
know nothing of it till the blow is given, and 
given ſo; as to be too late to be retrieved, 


ALL 


C00 1 | 
her 2 
Kecuedtes dangers in trace 
1 cannot but ſetiouſiy warn the honeſt induſtti- 


1 20 471 a vaſt trade, and enjoy but 


rather carry. on a middling vn 
aid let it be hs own, - 


| a 2 particular buſineſs they are more ne- 


Al theſe and many mort 
and 


of partner 
rradefmaan, if poſſible, to ſtand upon his 


kg atid go oi upon his oun bottom; 
auge ently, but cautiouſly,” 


E his be neſs 
It whax we call fatr and ſoftly ; not cagerly 


q THERE may be caſes "Indeed which ma e 


. — exe ns to this general head of — | 


ips may ſometimes prove ſucceſsful, and 


an in others, and in ſome they tell us 


port rye res but be that ar it will 
there are ſo many caſes more in number, and 


&' ſeyeral perplex d circumſtances, ' diffei 
tempers, and open knavery of partners, that 
cannot but give it as a friendly advice to all 

tradefmen, if poſlible to avoid partnerſhips of of 

all” Kinds. 

Bor if the circumſtances of trade require part 
nerſhips, and the riſque muſt be run, Mn 

er 


recommend to the tradeſman not to ent | 
R but under the following cirouns 


n 
1 Nr to take in any partner who ſhould 
be allowed to carry on any ſeparate bulineſ 
in wHich;the partnerſhip is not concerted, de 


pend' upon it, whatever other buſineſs, yo 
Partner carries on, you tun the riſque of it 


much 


| ans at. mui. Aa > . - 


1e are abſolutely neceſſary ; tho the laſt 


"great conſequence too, which miſcarry by 
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mach you do of owe ah yon ke 
you have the hazaid-withour tor le, 
ceſs; 0p the n 9 
ſucceſs, Which is wa val and 1 mes 
| know cunging when wil 2 pre may 


be proviſion made ſo e in the articles . 
of partnerſhip, that the 0 85 i 
neeteſt, or. 


ſhould be 1 air Hr in 1 55 
engagements but its on; but let fach. cynnip 


gentlemen tell me, if the Y n 
diſappointment in his other „ 
= break i has, 


wounds him ſo 5 bn — 
8 


not affect the dk. 

may cauſe his. — lh uy: 

perhaps violently 2s hat it rouc 

taints the credit of the 65 to, be, concern 
with ſuch a man; and tho” a man's 


ſupport him, if it be very good, Jet! Ca bly 2 
to him, touches his credit, and m ay TI 


ſtand a little at a lay him, if it, be 
more, for a.while, till t they ſee, t c thews 
himſelf upon the Exchange, or at his 
again, in ſpight of all the apprehenſions and 
doubts that have been handed about concerning 
him. Either of theſe are ſo eſlential to the 
tradeſman whole partner thus ſinks. by his gyn 
private | breaches, in which the partnerſhi ip is 
not concern'd, that it is worth while to caution 
the tradeſman againſt venturing. , And 1 muſt 
add too, that many a tradeſman has fa llen un 

der the diſaſter by the partner's affair _—_ vl 
fecting him, tho' the immediate loſſes which 
the * hath ſuffer d have not been charg d 


2 | 


Mold being fallen upon fot᷑ thoſe debts alſo. 


net, if it were poſſible to avoid it 1 and who, 


the rer was not engaged? 
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I for 


I is certain 2 


merly noted, ne 


W e en Ale at any time; t 


matters not at firſt; whether the ramour 
or falſe; what rumdur can fir cloſer to 4 may 


in buſineſs, his owtt-perſonal misfortutien er 


cepted;' than ſuch as this, That hit Purmer in 
Srokt That his Partner hus met with à lofk, 
ſuppoſt an Bnſurance, ſuppoſe-a fall of ſtocks 


ſuppoſe a bubble or a cheat, or we Kno dt 
what, the partner is ſunk; no man knows WA 


thet the partnerſhip be Toncern'd in it, or ny; 
and while it is not known, every man will fap- 
be thing for mankind avays think the worlt of 


I? 8: EI]. 


222 be 4 Uloſer firoke 2 
nnn He knows not what his 
done; he has reaſon to feat the worſt 5 he e 


knows not himſelf for a While, whether 
can ſteer clear of the rocks, or no; but | 


recovers, knows his on eircumſtauces, 
ſtruggles hard with the world; pays our His ph 
net's ſtock, and gets happily ovet it; and tis d 


he does ſo, fot that he is at the brink” of rm 


muſt be granted; and where one'ſtarids und 
keeps up his reputation arid his buſineſs, there 
are twenty would be undone in ws ſame b 


cumſtances. 1 % nin * 


Wno then would run the ventutt FP Patt 


if they maſt have à Partnet, would hade 8 
that was concern d in ſeparate eue 


( ( 


2. I you bauſt bnd Panne en 
to have the partner rather under than der 
von by this Iman, take him in for a fit!, 
2 fourth; or ati moſt a third; dcver fot 4 Hat: 
there are mam reaſons to be givun fot mier be- 
ſides. that ofi-liavidg the greater ſhare of proſits, 
for that I domot grue as à reaſon here dt 
but the principal reaſons are thefe i firſt; in caſe 
of any; diſaſter in any of e ſuppoſod 
accidents, whight have mention d, and that qu 
ſhould be obliged to pay out Four: partners ſtoeck, 
it will not be ſd heavy, or be ſo much 4 ble 
to you; and ſecondly, you preſerve to yourſtdf 
the governing influence in our own huſtaeſs; 
you cantiot be over: rul d, over-· awd, or dogmg- 
tically told, it ſhall, or ſhall not be thus, thgs : 
He that takes ina partner for a third has a part. 
ner Ser uunt 5 he that takes him in for 4 half 
has à partner Maſter ; that is to ſay, à Director, 
on Preceptor: let your Partner p- 
leffer imereſt in the buſineſs than yourſelf; and 
be rather leſs acquainted with the buſtneſ chan 
yourſelf, at leaſt not better; yon ſheuld vater 
have a partner to be inſtructed, than a patxtet 
to inſttuct ydu ; for he that r your will 
always taunt ou. 1 ro 

3. Ir you rhuſt have 2 partner, ker hen 41 
ways be your mier rather than your, ν⁰f§jÿ.:ͤ 
by this I mean, your junior in the buſineſs whe- 
ther he is ſo in years, or not: There ar Mafiy 
reaſons wiiy che ttadeſman ſheuld cheoke this, 
and particularly thc ſame as the othet of taking 
him in for 2 junior or mfexior part of, the;ttads; 
that is th ſay; to maintain the fapetionity:of 


the 
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<< en havke; ada x 
upon account of the pride ” 

vanity of the ſuperiority, fon that isatrifle' c 

par d to the reſt; but that he may have the 

A the conduct of his Partner} | 

in which he is ſo much and ſo eſſentiaſiy c 


tion, not at all 


authority to inſpect 


cetned and to enquire Whether be is doing an 
thing. or taking any meaſures: 
judicial to the ſtock, or to the credit of the 
partnerſhip, that ſo if he finds, any thing, he 
may reſtrain him, and prevent in time the m 
chief which would otherwiſe be inevitable to 
them both. I Woo +) 

'THERE-are many 1 advantages to at tradef- 
man, who is oblig d to take a partner, by keep 
ing in his own hands the major part of the 
trade, which arc too long to repeat herez''ſuch 
as his being always able to put a check t a 
raſh adventure, any launching out into Bubbles 
and Projects, and things dangerous to the buſts 
nels ; and this is a very needful thing in a part 
nerſhip, that one partner ſhould be able to cor» 
re& the raſh reſolves of another in ing 
caſes. 

Br this correcting of raſh enim 1 meal 
over-ruling them with moderation and temper, 
for the good of the whole, and for their mu- 


tual advantage: The Romans frequently had rwo 


Generals, or Conſult, to command their armies 
in the field; one of which was to be a young 


man, that by his vigour and ſprightly forward 


neſs he might keep up the ſpirits and 0 
of the ſoldiers, encourage them to fight, and 


lead them « on by his yon ; the other an old 
ſoldier, 


or pts 


mad ou cn ons a_uac cc 


2 — __ 


ſaldicr;': that 'by: his 1 

affairs, age and councils, he wah 4 A 4 255 

tha lee of his\enjlegue, gd e 

kiow.-how -t& fight,/ bur know LY 9 
that is to ay, Nen to avoid, fish 83 
. RE 
great N in 2 

80006 Romays were killed in one. day,,, 15 11 

To compares ſmall things; With: N 1 

ſay it is juſt ſo in the affair of * 
woe al ways join 4 der n hears 

to buſineſs, and 3 wi an; Fe 

young trader, who having been young in whe | 
work will, the eaſier give up his judgment to 
the other, and who is governed with the ſolid 
exp zerlence of the other 7 thd"(6/you joint their 
2 5 together, the raſſ® and the Tonate; * the 


grave IL iddy,”" RG . ue, 6. is 


26 i 0” ip, be 


Bey e 
lets th trade 


Acain, 1 
ſure; if poſſible, you mk 
lp but ſüch ele 


ou ard fully acguainted Wich ze ſuch there are 


Meguenti) to be had among relations and neigh- 
bours, and ſuch, if poſſible, ſhould be the man 
that is takeh into partnerſhip, chat the harard: 
of unſontd Cite ide 
man 8 5 ele b | | | 
may be really Bankrupf ey de "t 
him in; aid ſuch things haye — eat to dhe 
1 of ma any; an honeſt 8 ko WJ thr 26s 
ble, Tet your P 2 begintier, 
My fg r may be reaſoriably. Repos to de 
free and unſehtangled; and let him de one that 
ou oaks f dena. ed his. SHARES 


"By. W- gt : 
2 Aid know e before you had any 

Engaging t er. DOR ISR Euls 
f Ark n oe are with a 


ſuppoſition 
that the Partner muſt be had; but 1 Mut Al 


give it as my opinion, in the caſe of ſuch tradleſs 
men as 1 have all along directed my ſelf 
chat if poſſible they ſhould go on ſingle'handed 
in Ps Fg and I cloſe it with this brief 
reſpecting the qualifications of a Partner, . . 
e, that 4% 
| Next to no Partner, Nes @ a Partner baſk! 
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LETTER xn. 


.Of Honeſty in Dealing; ; "and 0 * of 50 
ling engere Trading Lis. -of 
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SIR, ddd go 2: dul bak eva 


I, 


l nnd tho' the diſtinction is very nice, yet 
1 muſt ſay it is to be ſupported : Trade cannot 
make a knave an honeſt man, for there igt 
ſpecifick difference between honeſty and knave- 
ry, Which can never be altered by trade or an 
other thing; nor can that integrity of mind 
Which deſcribes and | is peculiar to a man of =» 
n 


I A t 67 reallefinan'; the! 10. 
a Lande, and AE 
not only intend” Or mei hg and 
bar he al do ſo ; be mud at hone 0 
juſtly, and that in all his dealings 3 he alt 
ther cheat or defraud, over: reach Ws TE YT 
his neighbour, or indeed a any body he deals . 
nor muſt he deſign to do ſo,” or lay an 8 

or ſnares to that purpoſe in his dealin ag, 38 is - 
—— in the general conduct of tos nad 


who yet call hemfelyes bone tradeſmen, nd 


would take it very il to! have any one ft Gchelt 
integrity. rr 
But after all nis is premigd; there 197 om 
latitudes, like: poetical licences in other caſes, 
which a tradeſman is and muſt be allo wd, and 
which by the cuſtom and uſage of trade fic may 
give himſelf a liberty in, which cannot be ;; 
low'd in other caſes to any man, nb, nor f 10 
the tradeſman himſelf out of his buſineſs; 1 
ſay, he may take ſome liberties, but wit þ 
bounds ; and whatever ſome pretenders to tri 
living may ſay, yet that fradeſman ſhall”pal 
with me fot a very honeſt man, not withſtand- 
ing the liberty which he gives himſelf of this 
kind, if he does not take thoſe Iiberties in an 
exorbitant manner; and thoſe libertics are fach 
as theſe. ' SR Conan ops 
1. Tax liberty of alitis more that he will 
take. I know ſome people have condemned 
this practice as diſhoneſt, and the Quakers for 
a time, ſtood to their point in the contraty pra- 
ice, reſolving to ask no more than they would 
take, upon any occaſion whatſocyer, and chooſing 
| T 2 rather 
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tory muede e ny: 
neceſſary ; for they, .e/phecrally.thoſe who buy far 
immediate uſe, will firſt pretend poſitively go tg 
themſclves up to a limited price, and bid them 
a little and a little more, till they come ſo neat 
the ſellers price, that they, 2he /ollers,, canmgs 
find in their hearts to refuſe it, 9 then Day 
are tempted to take it, notwichſtand ling their 
firſt words to the contrary : It is common in- 
deed for the tradeſman to ſay, I cannot alute 
any thing, when yet they do and can afford it; 
but the tradeſman ſhquld indeed not be under: 
ſtood ſtritly and literally to his words, but 88 
he, means it, vig. that he cannot reaſonably 4 
bate, and that he cannot afford to abate ;; and 


he cannot abate; and yet 
your money, he may at laſt reſolye to do it, in 
hopes of getting a better price for the remain- 
der, or being willing to abate his ordinary gain, 
rather than diſoblige the cuſtomer; or being 
perhaps afraid he ſhould not ſell off the quan- 
tity 3 
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in other lace 470 Vin 
T0 bir ct 12 32 
certain 2 eg "101 
goods,” which another 1 15 alte e 


che other maschant + Tre to the trade 43 
but he cannot do it to profit; for he is 8 
quainted With the trade; hey tis out of his way 

and therefore he cannot GG It. mace 

Tus to tlie aſc” in hand ; the 3 
ſays, he Einnot fell hie goods fihder ſuch à price, 
which in the ſenſe of is buſincſs is true a 
is to ſay, he cafinot do it to Earry on his trade 
with the uſual and reafondble 


On he cannot withor eg . . 
8 and underyaluing Keie, 8 
to underſell his "neighbour ſho 
whom there is a juſtice due th Yale Ae le 
ſpects the price of ſale; and to underſell is oK d 
upon as an unfair kind of trading. 
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1053.,theſe and many. more, are. be 
why 50 40 ak; be fad ox not. taille 
5 3 ſay hr cmer abatc,, or fn 


Wy” under ſuch à price, and yet may 
= Thy fit to ſell you his goods: N 
lower than he ſo intended, or can ard to do, 
rather than loſe your. cuſtom, ot rather than ſoſe 
the ſelling of his goods, and taking your ges- 
4525 which at that time he an have oc. 

n for. 

I x theſe caſes I cannot ay a ſhop» keeper 
ſhould be tied down. to the. literal; meaning of 
his words in the price he ak 8 that he is 
guilty of lying in not adhering ſtifly to the let. 
ter of his firſt demand; tho A BT 
1 would have every t take as little li- 
berty that way as may be; and if the buyer 
would expect the tradeſman ſhould keep ſtrictiy 
to his demand, they ſhould not ſtand = hag- 
gle, and skrew the ſhop-keeper, down, bidding 
from one penny to another, to a. trifle within 
his price, ſo. as it were to puſh him to the ex- 
tremity, either to turn away his cuſtomer fot a 
Cixpence, or ſome. ſuch trifle, or to break his 
word as if he would ſay, I will force you to. 
ſpeak falſly, or turn me away for a triff. 
Ix ſuch caſes, if indeed there is a breach, the 
fin is the buyers; at leaſt he puts himſelf in the 
Devil's ſtead, and makes himſelf both tempter 

and accuſer; nor can I ſay that the ſeller is in 
that caſe. ſo much to blame as the buyer; haw- - 
ever, it were, to be wiſh'd, that on boch ſides 
buying and ſelling might be carried on without 
it for the buyer as boten ſays, I won't give a 
3 farthing 
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farthing more, and yet advances; as the-ſelley 


Theſe are, as I call them, trading lies; and it 
were to be wiſhi'd, they could be avoided / on both 


as much as poſſible, but yet muſt not, Tar. 
in all cafes be tied up to the ſtrict, literal ſenſe 
of that expreſſion, I cannot abate, as above. 

2. ANOTHER trading licence is that of ap- 
pointings and promiſing payments of money, 
which men in buſineſs are oftentimes forced to 


make, and forced to break, without any ſcruple; 
theit in - 


nay, and withaut any reproach: upon 
tegrity. Let us ſtate; this caſe clearly as we 
can, and ſee: how it ſtands as to the morality * 
it, for that is the point in debate. WEE 
Tux credit nſually given by one tradeſman to 
another, as 
wholefale-man, and by the wholeſale- man to 


the retailer, is ſuch, that without tying the-buy- 
er up to a particular day of payment, they go 
on buying and ſelling, and the buyer pays mo- 


ney upon account, as his convenience admits, 
and as the ſeller is content to take it: This oc- 
caſions the merchant, or the wholeſale- men, to 


go about, as they call it, a dunning; among their 


dealers, and which is generally the work of e- 
very Saturday. "When 1 the merchant comes to 


his cuſtomer the wholeſale- man, or warehouſe- 
keeper, for money, he. tells him, I have no 
money, Sir, I cannot pay you now 3 if you 
call next week, I will pay you: Next week 
comes, and the merchant calls again, but tis 
the lame thing, only the warehouſe- man adds, 

T 4 * 


fays, I can'tiabate a farthing, and yet complies 


ſides; anf thelhoweli-tradefinan doct.anbid then ©. 


ly by the merchant; to the 
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| with' 'great 
What to do; but Uefires his patience” another 
week N and when the other weck comes, p 
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Wen, Twill pay vou nent — 
Ihe che 3 domes, he telh him-he hüt 
diſappointments, and he: kno-w n 


haps he pays him, and ſo they go on. 
Now what is to be ſaid for W In the firſt 
places let us look back to the occaſion 2 TH 
wurellduſe-keeper, ot wholeſale- man, ſells the 
goods which he buys of the merchant, I H 
fellb them to the tetallers, and tit for tbat 
fon ¶ place it firſt there 3 now as they buy in 
ſmaller quantities than he did of the merchant, 
ſo he deals with more of them in nutnber;'and 
he goes about among them the ſame Saturday, 
to get in money that he may pay his-merchant; 
and he receives his bag full of promiſes tod e- 
vety where inſtead of money, and is put off nm 
week to week, perhaps by fifty ſhop-keepers'jn 
a day; and their ſerving him thus obliges him 
to do tho ſame to the merchant. 
AGAIN, come to the merchant; except ſome; 
whoſe circumſtances are above it, they are by 
this very uſage obliged to put off the Blackwelk 
Ball Factor, or the Packer, or the Clothier or 
whoever they deal with, in proportion; and tim 
promiſes go round for payment, and thoſe pro- 
miſes are kept or broken as money comes in 
or as diſappointments happen; and all this while 
here is no breach of honeſty, or parol, no lying, 
or ſuppoſition of it among the ANA _ 
ther” on one ſide or other. 
Bor let us come, I ſay, to do the * Ne 
it. "DS break -a * is a kind of 
| pros 


en eee e 99 
— . and Lmight Enlarge here 


| anſwescis this u all gle, rom 
ſes — as the arg, madei: nameh 
with a contingent dependgngh: POR (FIC Clruimr 
ſtances of trade, ſuch as prmiſes made them; 
others wha: owe em „ or the {1 
ae 
retail, as una ? Nie 8 
or at leaſt to: falb ſhort; and this; the; 3 
who calls for, thel money knows, —— 


promiſe: with :thoſt attending: caſualties hi 


if they fail, he Tarn dn eppes ce 
muſh fail 


ever he is, e 1: ct gift cl oo 
Tax-eaſeis plain, if; the: man had thomatay 
in caſh, he need not mako a romiſe or appoint- 
ment for a farthetr day; for that promiſe is: n 
more or leſt than a capitulation for a fayour, 
a defire or condition of a werks forbearance;.on 7. 
his aſſurance, hat if poſſible he; will not, fail, to | 
pay him at the time: It is objected, that the 
words / poſſible; ſhonld then be mention'd-3z = 
which would ſolve the morality of the caſeg To 
this I muſt anſwer, that I own I think it need- 
leſs, unleſs the man, to whom the promiſe was 
made, could be ſuppoſed to believe the promiſe 
was to be perform d, whether it was poſſible 
or no; which no ceaſonabie man anker lar bor 
ſed to do. . 
Tuenx is 2 pacallel * to this in the ordina- 
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| place of time; upon vecaſions'of 
Meiids make an a — 
day at ſuck a houſe, ſuppoſe en Gr mea 
che Exchange; one'fays c the-othier, Do wet 
Fail ue at chat time; for T wilt: ” 
berr ; the other anſwers, 7 will not faily fore 
people, who think themſelves mote 
than others, or at leaſt would be — 
object againſt theſe poſitive ap 
tell us we ought to'ſay,-bavill; if it — God; 
or I will, life and health permitting; and they 


quote the text for it, where our Savicut e 


preſſly commands to uſe ſuch a: caution ; and 
which I ſhall ſay nothing to leſſen the forte o 
Bor to ſay a word to our preſent cuſtom: 
Since Chriſtianity is the publick profeſſion of the 

country, and we are to ſuppoſe we not on 
are Chriſtians ourſelves; but that all thoſe we 
are talking to, or of, ate alſo Chriſtians, we 
muſt add, that Chriſtianity ſuppoſes we acknow- 
ledge that life and all the contingencies of -life 
are ſubjected to the dominion of Providence, and 
Hable to all thoſe accidents which God permits to 
befall us in the ordinary courſe of our living 
in the world, therefore we expect to be taken 
in that ſenſe in all ſuch appointments ; and tis 
but juſtice to us as Chriſtians, in the common 
acceptation of our words, that when I ſay I will 
. certamly meet my friend at ſuch a place, and 
at ſuch a time, he ſhould underſtand me to mean, 
jf it pleaſes Gop to give me life and health, or 
that his Providence permits me to come; or as 
the t text lays, if _ Lord * z for we all m_ 
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EE the Lord 9 mean or 
much as liveas, wn © e „ 
Nor to F 2 0 
ſay, you do not underſtand me to be a Chriſti . 
an, or to act like a Chriſtian in any thing and "2 
on the other hand, they that underſtand it othe g- 
wiſe, I ought: not to underſtand them to be 
Chriſtians ;. Nor ſhould I be ſuppoſed to put any 
negle& or diſnonour upon the ment of 
Providence in the world, or to ſuggeſt that 1 
did not think myſelf ſubjected to it, becauſe 
omitted the, words in my appointment: | 120): 

In like manner, when a man comes to mt 
for money, I put him off; that in the firſt place 
ſuppoſes I have not the money by me, or can 
not ſpare it to pay him at that time; if it Wa 
hich it may be ſuppos d I would 2 
juſt then: He is then perhaps imparicnt; ant 
= me when Iwill pay him, and I tell him 
at ſuch a time; this naturally ſuppoſes, that by 
that time I expect to be ſupplicd, ſo as to be 
ble to pay; I have current bills, or promiſes of 
money to be paid me, or I expect the orditiary 
takings in my ſhop or warehouſe will ſupply me 
to make good my promiſe z thus my promiſe is 
honeſt in its foundation, becauſe I have reaſon 
to expect money to come in to make me in a 
condition to perform it; but ſo it falls out, 
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contrary to my expectation, and contrary to the 
reaſon of things, I am diſappointed, and can- 
not do it; I am then indeed a treſpaſſer upon my 
creditor, whom I ought to have paid, and I am 
under affliction enough on that account, and:I * 


ſuffer in my reputation for it. ſo; but I can- 


not 


obe fd 1toiche is An, eee 
man that has 20 regard ta e 
. dike; . fan at theeſalae time 

kd b mdny ſeveral men breaking promiſe 

imc cand I am no way able —— —— 1 49 
dE is objected to this, that them I duld not 


ſtood ſo: when ithæy are maden r cle they mat 


aAbſolute promiſe at all, but to! expreſt th to- 


ill if L can, or I will if people dre juſ-id fn. 
and perform their ptomiſcs/ ro me. 


perſon, -who demands the: payment, WIH ʒjt 
Will. ſatisfy; 
importunity 

of the creditor occaſions the breach, Which he 


makes neceſſary, and which we cannot noẽw- - 
void ; ſd that- if we nnn 
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my ſutmoſi end eavou 0 dot, nodes pen. 


my prosmiſes abſolute hut co: 
Tonchis 1 fayp Tat“ the 4 1 
uta , are realbpnot abſolute, but comditi 
al in tht very nitutre of them, al, 'are Une. 


hear them do not underſtand them as all hu: 
man appointments vught to be uhderſt hd I 
do: confeſs, it would:be better not tõ ma i 


ation pt reſerve with che promiſe; and fa, 


7 en 2x6 


of the 


Br to this Lanſwer, the im 


permit it; 


ſhort of /a politi ve promi 
they never belib r thẽ perſdn in- 
tends to perform, if he makes the leaſt ' reſerve 

or condition in his promiſe, tho" at. the ane 
time they know, that even the nature f the 
promiſe and the reaſon of the promiſe ſtrongly 
implics the condition ; I ſay, the 


reproaches the debtor with the immorality of. 
Cos rox indeed has driven us beyond the l- 


mits of our morals in many things, Which trade 


208 


5 
b 
I 


we muſt leave off living; for as eonverfarior 16 
call'd life, we maſt leave of td converſe) all 
the ordinaty communication: f lift is no fill 
of lying, and: what with tables les: faturnion- 
7s 


trade, I ſay, are under this” 


1 
cal ch Brühe b r 
yea miſt be yea; and our may ay if nhl, 


— beyond, or defrand-his:ncighbout 5710 
our conyerſation: muſt be without 


and the like, hy then it is impoſſible e 


men to be Chriſtians, and wr / muſt avhinsg 


buſineſs, act upon new prinxĩpies in — of 


on by new rule : in ſhort, wei muſt nut u 
ſhop, and leave off trade, and ſo in manyithi 


lies, and trading · lies, there is no ſuchorty 
every man ſpeaking truth with hi neigHhEUL 
Bur this is a ſubject would launch me vt 


beyond the bounds of a letter, parades 
by itſelf ; I return to the caſe! particularly 


hand, promiſes of payment ot money; _ m 


yn 


they are forced, to make them, 


ditor, when the poor. ſhop-keeper cantior- com- 
ply with his demand, forces fim to promiſe 3 
in ſhort, the importunate creditor will net be 
otherwiſe put off, and the poor ſhop-keoper al- 


moſt worried, and perhaps'a little terrified" to, 
and afraid of him, is glad to do and ſay aH 


thing to pacify him, and this extorts a -þromile, 


which when the time comes, he is no more able 


to perform than he was before; and this multi- 
plics promiſes, and conſequently breaches, 6 
NO EI Ml to be placed to — 


— 
forced to break them; the violent preſſiag and 


dunning, and perhaps chreatning too, — the ere 


. © = 


| . | 14 
j _ of force, e 


debtor is to blame, the creddizor is'ro0 Kr ec 
dern d in the crime of it to be .exeug'd}; vandir 
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thought himſelf in a new world, when he was 
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were to be wiſfid, ſome other method chu, 
found out to prevent the evil, and that trade 
men would reſolve with more courage to e 
the importunities of the creditor,” be the conſed 
quence what it would, rather than break in ue 
on their morals, and load their conſciences with 
the reproaches of it for all their lives after;: 

I remember I knew a tradeſman, who labour 
ing long under the ordinary difficulties of men 
embaraſs'd in trade, and paſt, the poſſibility of 
getting out, and being at laſt obliged to and 
call his people together, told me, that after 
was broke, tho it was a terrible thing to Him 
at firſt too, as it is to moſt tradeſmen; | yet hs 


at a full ſtop, and had no more the terrout up- 
on him of bills coming for payment, and ce. 
ditors knocking at his door to dun him, and he 
without money to pay; he was no more"obli 
ged to ſtand in his ſhop, and be bullied and 
raffled by his creditors, nay by their apprentices 
and boys, and ſometimes by Porters and Foot. 
men, to whom he was forced to give good 
words, and ſometimes ſtrain his patience to the 
utmoſt limits; he was now no more obliged to 
make promiſes, which he knew he could not. . 
perform, and break promiſes as faſt as he made 
them, and ſo lic continually both to God and 
man; and he added, the eaſe of his mind which 
he felt upon that occaſion was ſo great, that it 
dallanced all „ he was in Wes e 
je 


W- ares. J——_—_ PP ang r RN * Fo x 
- 
. ; * 


he was obliged to put him off, and to ſet him 


. 


Ailaſtet of hiialfairs3 And farther, 1 


the loweſt. of his eircumiſtances which followed, 


he would ern. 8 
of want of money c Wo . 


in-the-cxquiſite-torture 
his bills and his duns 
Non was it any ſatisfacion to him to fay, 
that it was owing to the like breach pan gi 
in the ſhop-Kcepers, and gentlemen, and people 
whom he: dealt with, who ow d him mone 
and who made no conſcience of promiſing and 
diſappointing him, and thereby drove him to 
the neceſſity of breaking his on promiſes; for 
this did not ſatisfy: his mind in the breaches f 
his word, th they really drove him to che 
neceſſity of it; but that which lay heavieſt,up+ 
on him was the violence and clamour of credit 
ors, who would not be ſatisſied without ſuck 
promiſes, even When he knew, or at leaſt be- 


lieved, he ſhould not be able to perform. 


Nar, ſuch was the importunity of one of his 
merchants, that when he came for money, and 


another day, the merchant would not be ſatis- 
fied, unleſs he would ſwear that he would pay 


kim on that day without fail; and what faid 
you to him, "ſaid 1? ſay to him, ſaid he, I 
look'd him full in the face, and ſat me down 


without f} 


a word, being fill'd with rage 


and indignation at him; but, ſays; he, after! a 
little while he inſiſted again, and ask d me what 


anſwer I would make him; at which 7 fil d. 
and ask d him, i he was in e 


arneſt ? he grew 
angry then, and ask d me if I laugh'd at him? 
and if I thought to laugh him out of his s. 
ney ? 


—_— * 
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| Kim the 
| —_ "as 1 prdpord to I »lhe:cald 
me, yes he did; and I ſhouid 3 0 pay. 
him before he went out of-my-watdhouſe;:.! 1 
{A wonder d indeed at the diſcourſe and at 
the of the merchant, wh I underſtood:ab 
terwards was a foteigner, and though T thought 
he had been in jeſt at firſt, when he aſſurd ne 
he was not, I was curious to hear: che ita 
Which at firſt he Was loth to gd on wich, be 
cauſe he knew it would biing about all the reſt 
but I preſid him ta know';' fohe told that 
the merchant carried it to ſuch an height | 
kim into a — — muſt 
break ſome ti other, he was reſolved s 
put an end to his being inſulted in what man 
ner; ſo at laſt he roſe up in 4 „ told 
merchant, that as no honeſt man could tale 
an oath, unleſs he had the money by. him to 
pay it, ſo no honeſt man could ask ſuch à ching 
of him, and that ſince he muſt have an anſwet, 
A aafoer was; he would not ſwear ſuch an 
oath for him, nor any man liwing; and if he 
would not be ſatisfied without it, he might do 
his worſt, and ſotutn'd from him; and know- 
ing the man was a conſiderable creditor, and 
might do him a miſchief, he reſoly'd to ſtiut up 
thar very night, and did ſo, carrying all his va- 
luable goods with him into the Mint; and tlie 
next day he heard that his angry creditor way- 
laid kit the ſame afternoon to. arreſt him, but 
he wis $06 quick for him, anne tho 
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yet that es deliverd from the inſiilting tem- 

per of his creditor, and the perpetual perplexi- 

tics of want of money to pay people when they 
dunn'd him, and above all from the neceſlity 
of making ſolemn promiſes for trifling ſums, 
and then breaking them again, was to him like 
a load taken off of his back when he was weary, 


and could ſtand under it no longer; it was a | 


terror to him he ſaid to be continually Lying, 
breaking faith with all mankind, and making 
promiſes which he could not perform. > 

Tas neceſſarily brings me to obſerve here, and 
it is a little for the eaſe of the tradeſman's mind 
in ſuch ſevere caſes,” that there is a diſtinction 
to be made in this caſe between wilful premedi- 
rated lying, and the neceſſity men may be dri- 
ven to by their diſappointments, and other acci- 
dents of their circumſtances, to break ſuch pro- 
miſes, as they had made with an honeſt intention 
of performing them. 

HE that breaks a promiſe, however. follmaly 
made, may be an honeſt man ; but he that makes 
a promiſe with a deſign to break it, or with no 
reſolution of performing it, cannot be ſo: nay, | 
to carry it farther, he that makes a promile, 
and docs not do his endeavour to perform it, 
or to put himſelf into a condition to perform it, 
cannot be an honeſt man : a promiſe once made 
ſuppoſes the perſon willing to perform it, if it 
were in his power, and has a binding influence 
upon the perſon who made it, ſo far as his 
power extends, or that he can within the reach 
of any reaſonable ability perform the conditi- 


ons; but if it is not in his power to perform it, 
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caſe, I W 
unleſs it can be made appear, either, 


1 


11. 8 when he made the promile,. he. 
knew he- ſhould not be able to perform it 3 
Or, 
2. THAT he reſolyd when he made the 
| Promiſe not to perform it, tho' he ſhould be 
in a condition to do it; and in both theſe 

— the morality of promiſing cannot be ju- 
Kificd, any more than er en of not 
performing 3 W 


BuT ee ads promiſing 
honeſtly intending when he made the appoint- 
ment to perform it if poſſible, and endeavour- 
ing faithfully to be able, but being rendred un- 
able by the diſappointment of thoſe on whoſe 
promiſes he — for the performance of his 
own ; I cannot ſay, that ſuch a tradefman can 
be charg'd with Lying, or with any immorality 
in promiſing, for the breach was not properly 
his own, but the peoples on whom he d 3 
and this. is juſtified from what I ſaid before, vis. 
that every promiſe of that kind ſuppoſes the 
poſſibility of ſuch a diſappointment, even in the 
very nature of its making ; for if the man was 
not under a moral incapacity of payment, be 
would not promiſe at all, but pay at the time 
he promiſed: His promiſing then implies, that 
he has only ſomething future to depend upon, 
to capacitate him for the payment; that is to ſay, - 
He ſEIAIIER of yon by other tradeſ- 
| 2  _ 


l — 


— 


men, who owe him (that promiſes). ww Ra. 5 
or the daily ſupply from the otdinary courſe M 
his trade, ſuppoſe him a retailer in a ſhop, and 
the like ; all which eireumſtances are ſubje to 
contingencies ' and diſappointments, and are 
known to be ſo by the perſon to whom the 
promiſe is made; and it is with all thoſe con- 
tingencies and poſſibilities of diſappointment, - 
that he takes or accepts the tradeſman's promiſe, 
and forbears him, in hopes that he will be able to 
perform; knowing that unleſs he receives mo- 
ney as above, he cannot. | 'G | 
I muſt ee acknowledge, that it is 2 
mortifying thing to a tradeſman, whether W. 
ſuppoſe W to * one that values his credit in 
trade, or his principle as to honeft dealing, to 
be obliged to break his word; and therefore 
where men are not too much under the harches 
to the creditor, and they can poſſibly avoid it, 
2 tradeſman ſhould not make his ee of "i 
payment ſo „but rather conditional | 
thereby avoid boch the. immorality and hi HE 
credit of breaking his word ; nor will any ng 
man, I hope, harden himſelf in a careteſs for- 
wardneſs to promiſe, without endeayouring ot 
intending to perform, from any thing faid in this 
letter; for be the excuſe for it as good as it | 
will, as to the point of ſtrict honeſty, he can L 
have but ſmall regard to his own peace of mind, 
or to his own credit in trade, who will not = 
void it as much as poſſible. i 
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LETTER xVII. 


Of the any Frauds of Trade, which 
honeſt Men allow themſelves to pratiife, 
and ds 70 Jy. 


SIR, 


| 3 OS s there are lies which honeſt 
men tell, ſo there ate frauds in trade, 
> - — which tradeſmen daily practiſe, and 
which notwithſtanding they think are 
conſiſtent with their being honeſt men. 4 

Ir is certainly true, that few things in na- 
ture arc ſimply unlawful and diſhoneſt, but that 
all crime is made ſo by the addition and con- 
currence of circumſtances ; and of theſe I am 

no to ſpeak; and the firſt I take notice of, is 
that of taking and repaſſing, or putting off coun- 
terfeit or falſe money. 

Ir muſt be confeſs d, that calling in the old 
money in the time of the late King William 
was an act particularly glorious to that reign, and 
in nothing more than this, that it deliver'd trade 
from a tetrible load, and tradeſmen from a vaſt 
accumulated weight of daily crime: there was 
ſcarce a ſhopkeeper that had not a conſiderable 
quantity or bag full of falſe and unpaſſable mo- 
ney ; not an apprentice that Kept his * 


caſh; 2 ne 


times were unable to ſupport, and ſometimes 5 


their parents and err were call'd upon "1 
the deficiency.” "2 2 


Tu conſequence was, that every ee 
or unskilful body, that was ſent to receive mo- 


ney, was put upon by the cunning tradeſmen, | 


and all the bad money they had was tendred in 
payment among the good, that by ignorance or, 


overſight ſome might poſſibly be — to paſs; 


and as theſe took it, ſo they were not wanting 
again in all the artifice and 
were maſters of, to put it off again; ſo that in 


ſhort,” people were made Bites and Cheats to on 


another in all their buſineſs; and „ 
but to buy a pair of gloves, or ſtockings, or 


any trifle, at a ſhop, you went with bad money = 


in one hand, and good money in the other, * 
fering firſt the bad coin to get it off if poſſible, 


and then the good to make up the deficiency, 15 


if the other was rejected. 

Tnus people were daily upon the catch to 
cheat and ſurpriſe one another, if they could; 
and in ſhort, paid no good money for any thing, 
if they could help it: And how did we triumph, 
if meeting with ſome poor raw ſervant, or ig- 
norant woman, behind a counter, we-got off 


a counterfcit half crown, or a braſs ſhilling, and - 


brought away their goods (which were worth the 
ſaid half crown or ſhilling, if it had been good) 
for a half crown that was perhaps not worth 
ſixpence; or for a ſhilling not worth a penny; as if 
this was not all one with picking the ſhop-Keep» 
N or robbing his houſe? 
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vi Wi, 454. that it came to 


oo» cd „„ „% — we - 


bed our houſe, that therefore we might go and. 


2 great deal of counterfeit foreign money, as 


Tur. ak aaa en e n 


for good; we: 
took it, and jt only went as it came, we did 


not make it, and the like; as if becauſe we-had- 


been baſely cheated by A. we wete to be al- 
low d to Tow B; or that becauſe C. had-nob», 


rob D. 
Ap yet this was. conſtantly practiſed at Pra 


time over the whale nation, and by ſome of 


the honeſteſt troflelinen, among us, if not by all 
of them. 

Wen the old money was, as I have ſaid, 
called in, this cheating trade was put to an end. 


and the morals of the nation in ſome. meaſure 


reſtored z for in ſhort, before that, it was almoſt 

impoſſible for a tradeſman to be an honeſi man 
but. now we to fall into it again, and 
we ſee the current coin of the kingdom firange- 
ly crowded with counterfeit money again,' both 
gold and ſilver, and eſpecially we have found 


articularly Portugal and Spexifh gold, ſuch as 
Mader and Spaniſh Pitoles, which when we 
ve the misfortune to be put upon with them, 
the fraud runs high, and dips deep into our 
pockets, the firſt being twenty ſeven ſhillings, 
and the latter ſeventeen ſhillings 3 it is truc, 
the latter being payable only by weight, we are 
not often troubled with ho but the former 
going all by tale, great quantities of them have 
been put off among us. I find alſo there is a 
great encreaſe of late of counterfeit money of 
our own coin, 3 of ſhillings, and the 
quantity 
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quail 
if the 2 een 


% . 


formerly, "ine 


becauſe the phy phrenic: any pore: 


called in, as the old ſmooth money was. 


Wuar then muſt be done! and how muſt we | | 


prevent the miſchicf to conſcience and princi- 
ple which lay fo heavy upon the whole n 


before? The queſtion is ſhort, and the infer 1 
purpoſe, if peo- 


would be as ſhort and to the 


+. 


ple would but ſubmit to the File loſs ir | 


would fall upon chem at firft, by which they 
would leffen the weight of it as they go on, 
and it would never encreaſe to ſuch a formi- 
dable 
fall ſo much upon the poot as it did then. 

Fiksr, I maſt lay it down as a ſtated rule ot 
maxim in the moral part of the queſtion, viz. 
That to put off counterfeit baſe money for 
good money, knowing it to be counterfeit, is 
diſhoneft and knaviſh. _ 


Nor will it take off from the iq 4 


or leſſen the diſhoneſty, to ſay, I took it for 


good and current money, and it goes as it comes; 


for as before my having been cheated does nat 
authoriſe me to cheat any other perſon, ſo nei- 
ther was it a juſt or honeſt thing in that per- 
ſon who put the bad money upon me, if 
knew it to be bad; and if it was not hon 
them, how can it be ſo in me? If then it ad. 
by knavery, it ſhould not go by knavery z that 
would be indeed to fay it goes as it comes, in 
2 litcral ſenſe; that is to ſay, it came by injuſ- 
3 V4 tice, 


height -as it was at before, nor would it 


24 


Not do in matters of right and 


„ — 


7 


Tux laws of our country alſo 2 directly „ 
gainſt the practice; the law condemns the coin 


2s illegal; that is to ſay, it is not cutremt mo- 


ney; or, as the lawyers ſtile it, it is not lawful 
money of England. Now every bargain or a- 
greement in trade, is in the common and juſt 
N and the language of trade, made 
for ſuch a price or rate, in the current money 
of England; and tho you may not expreſs it 
in words at length, tis ſo underſtood, as much 
as if it was ſet down in writing: if I cheapen a- 
ny thing at a ſhop, ſuppoſe it the leaſt toy or 
- trifle, I ask them, What muſt you have for it? 
The ſhop-keeper anſwers, So much z ſuppoſe it 
were a ſhilling, what is the ny but this, 
One ſhilling of lawful money of England ? and 
I agree to give that ſhilling, but Inſtead of it 
give them a counterfeit piece of lead or tin, 
waſh'd over, to make it look like a ſhilling ; Do 
I pay them what I bargain'd for? Do I give 
them one ſhilling of lawful money of Eng- 
land? Do I not put x cheat upon them, and 
act againſt juſtice and mutual agreement? 
Io ſay I took this for the lawful money of 
England, will not add at all, except it be to 
the fraud ; for my being deceivd does not at 
all make it be lawful money: ſo that in a word, 
there can be nothing in that part but encreaſ- 
ing the · criminal part, and adding one knave 
more to the number of knaves which the na» 
tion was encumbred with before. 
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Tux daſt to me is very clear, namely, tha 
neither: by law, juſtice or conſcience, can-the 
tradeſman put off his bad money after he has 
taken it, if he once knows it to be falſe, and 
counterfcit money; That it is againſt law, is 
evident, becauſe it is not good and lawful mo- 
ney of England; it cannot be honeſt, becauſe 
you do not pay in the coin you agreed for, or 
perform the bargain, you made, or pay in the 

coin expected of you; and it is not juſt be- 
cauſe you do not give a valuable conſideration 
for the goods you buy, but really take a tradeſ- 
man's goods away, and retugn, droſs ana dude to 
him in the room of it. 

Tax medium I have to propoſe in the room 
of this, is, that every man who takes a coun- 
terfeit piece of money, and knows it to be ſuch, 
ſhould immediately. deſtroy it; that is to lay, 
_ deſtroy it as money, cut it in pieces, or, as I 
have ſeen ſome honeſt tradeſmen do, nail it up 
againſt a poſt, ſo that it ſhould go no farther 3 
it is true, this is ſinking ſo much upon himſelf, 
and ſupporting the credit of the current coin at 
his own expence, and he loſes the whole piece, 
and this tradeſmen are very loth to do; but my 
anſwer is very clear, that thus they ought to 
do, and that ſundry publick reaſons, and ſeve- 
ral publick benefits would follow to the pub- 
lick, in ſome of which he might have his ſhare 
of benefit hereafter; and if he had not, — 
he ought to do it. 


Firſt, By doing thus, he puts a ſtop to — a 
and; 3 that piece of money is no more _ 
| t 


. 
v3 - 
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"iid. 
| Ae 2 decrtre ids: which düfte 
wie it might do; and tho? it is true that the 
- JoG is only to the laſt man, that is to ſay, in 
the ordinary currency of the money; yet the 
| breach upon conſcience and principle is to eye- 
ry oer thro' whoſe hands that piece of mo- 
— has n palsd, that is to ſay, 'who. 


r Dein it hol 
1 i it is a piece of good ſer- 
vice to the publick to take away the occaſion 
and inftrument of ſo much knavery and deceit: 


© Secondly, He prevents a wart fraud, which 
is, the * and ſelling ſuck counterfeit mo- 
ney 3" this was a Very wicked, but open trade 
in former days," and may in time come to be ſo 
fellows 'went about the ftreets, crying 
— broken or whole ; that is to ſay, 
they would give good money for bad. It was 
at firſt pretended, that they were obliged to cut 
t in pieces, and if you inſiſted upon it, they 
would cut it in pieces before your face; but 
they as often got it without that ceremony, and 
. ſo made what wicked ſhifts they could to get it 
off again, and many times did put it off for 
current money, after they had * it for a 
trifle. | | 
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- Thirdh, By this fraud HOVE: the ſame piece 
of money might, ſeveral years after, come into 
your hands again, after you had ſold it for a 
trifle, and ſo you might loſe by the ſame ſhil- 
ling two or three times over; and the like of 
once people: but if men were obliged to de- 


' dah rn 1 * hy 
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" b Tra 
moliſh * the | evunterfeit mogey they take, 
and let it go no further, then they would 
| ſure che fraud could go no farther,” nor wöoud 
the quantity be over great at a Ame; for what 
ever quantity the faiſe coiners ſneuld at any rime 
make, ie would. jradoally legen 4d ſink ©w4y! 
and not a mals of falſe: ne es - 
appear together, as was formetly the caſe, und 
| which Joſ the nation u yu hm OO 

cally; as 15 3 

in 51 I 3 3) 1006 


n been the optaioty"of We, ea 
nalty ſhoutd be inflifted — offered 
any counterfeir in payment j but beſides 
that there is already ſtatute 'againſt _ — 

* to be fach; if 


falſe -money, knowing it 
ther or farther 'law- be made, both to 


cnforco'the ſtatute, or to have new petialtics 
added, they would Ri fall inte the fame diff. 
cultics as in the act. 

1. Tear inglbevnt men would ſuffer," foci. 
many tradefmen may take a piece of counter- 
feit money im tale with other money, and teal 
ly and bona fide not know it, and ſo may offer 
it again as innocently as they at firſt 'rook it 
ignorant ly; and to bring ſuch into trouble fot 
every falto ſhilling which they might offer to 
pay away without knowing it, would be to 
make the law be merely vexations and totment- | 
ing to thoſe againſt whom it was not intended.. 
and at the ſame time-not to meddle with the WM 
ſubtle crafty offender whom it was intended 88 BM 
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becauſe it would ſtill be difficult to know who: . 
did knowingly utter falſe money, and who did 
not; which is the difficulty indeed in the pre- 
ſent law: ſo that upon the whole, ſuch a law 
would no way anſwer the end, nor ly: 
diſcover the offender; much leſs ſuppreſs the: 
practice. But I am not upon projects and ſchemes, 
- is not the buſineſs of this undertaking. _- 

Bur a general act, obliging all tradeſmen to 
ſuppreſs counterfeit money, by 'refuſing to put 
it off again aſter they knew it to be counter- 
feit, and a general conſent. of tradeſmen to do 
ſo; this would be the beſt way to put a ſtop 
to the practice, the morality of which is fo juſt- 
ly. call d in queſtion, and the ill conſequences 
of which to trade are ſo very well known: 
nor will any thing but an univerſal conſent of 
tradeſmen, in the honeſt ſuppreſſing of coun-. 
terfeit money, ever bring it to paſs. In the 
mean time, as to the diſhoneſty of the prac- 
' tice, however popular it is grown at this time, 
I think it is out of queſtion; it can have nothing 
but cuſtom to plead for it, which is ſo far from 
an argument, that I think the plea is criminal 
in it ſelf, and really adds to its being a griev- 
ance, and calls loudly for a ſpeedy redreſs. 

 ANoTHeR trading fraud, which, among ma- 
ny others of the like nature, I think worth 
ſpeaking of, is the various arts made uſe of by 
tradeſmen to ſet off their goods to the eye of 
the ignorant buyer. 

I bring this in here, becauſe I really think tis 
ſomething of kin to putting off counterfeit 

money; 


8 Nd. * 
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gloſs upon our woollen 
— folding, —_— 
tucking. — blecching, Sr. what are they 
but waſhing over a braſs ſhilling to make it paſs 
for : ſterling? every falſe light, every artificial 
ſide- window,  skie-light, and trunk-light we ſee 
made to ſhew the fine Hollands, Lawns, Cam- 
bricks, &c. to advantage, and to deccive the 
buyer; what is it but a counterfeit coin to cheat 
the tradeſman's cuſtomers? an ignit fatuus to 
impoſe upon fools and ignorant pat — and 
make their goods look finer than they are? 

Bur where in trade is there any buſineſs . 
tirely free from theſe frauds? and how ſhall we 
ſpeak of them, when we ſee them fo univyer- 
ſally, made uſe of? Either they are honeſt, or 
they are not; if they are nat, why do we, Tay, 
univerſally make uſe of them? if they are ho- 
neſt, why ſo much art, and ſo much application 
to manage them, and to make goods appear 
fairer and finer to the eye than they really are? 
which in its own nature is evidently a deſigu to 
cheat, and that in it ſelf is criminal, and can 
be no other. 

AnD yet there is nah to be ſaid for ſetting 
goods out to the beſt advantage too; for in 
ſome goods, if they are not well dreſs d, well 
preſs d and pack d, the goods are not really 
ſhew'd in a true light; many of our woollen 
manufactures, if brought to market rough and 
undreſsd, like a piece of cloth not carried to 
the fulling or thicking- mill, it does not ſhew it 
ſelf to a juſt advantage; nay, it does not ſhew 
What it really is; and therefore ſuch works as 

| * may. 


—— 


dierſtand them till they are fo drefled, it is no 


and work-houſes, — - 
in, and are 

ket; nor indeed are they 
till they are ſo, the ſtuffs are in 
the cloth is in the oll, they are rough 
"Youl, and are not draſs d, and confequent- 
ly not finiſhed 5 and as ot buyers do not un- 


proper finiſhing the goods to bring them to mat · 
ket before, they are not ng 


be made till that part is done. 
InERXETORR I cannot call alt thoſe ning 
out of goods to be knaviſh and falſe; but when. 
the goods, like a falſe ſhilling, are to be ſet out 
with fraud and falſe colours, and made ſmooth 
and ſhining to delude the eye, there, where - 
they are ſo, it is really a fraud; and tho" in 
fome caſes it extremely differs, yet that does not 
excuſe the reſt by any means. 
In packers and hot-preſſers, tuckers and 
cloth- workers are very neceſſary people in their 
trades, and their buſineſs is to ſet goods off to 
the beſt advantage; but it may be ſaid too, = 
their true. OE — 10 make the 
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* goods 
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not ſhew it ſelf. as it really i "oy 
n 
ple are properly called finifhers' of 
1 
it is a doing juſtice to the manufacture. 
Bur i by the exuberances of cheir ark 
ſet the goods in à falſe Ii 
gloſs, a finer and ſmoother ſurface chen really 


her ſcem the beauty which fhe has no jul claim 
to the name of. 

So far as art is thus uſed to ſhew theſe g : 
to be what they really are not, and deceiye the 
buyer, fo far it is a trading fraud, which is an 
unjuſtifiable practice in buſineſs, and which, like _ 
coining of counterfeit money, is making 4 | 
to paſs for what they really are not; and is 
for the advantage of the perſon who puts t 
off, and to the-loſs of the buyer, who is chen. 
ed and deceived by the. fraud. 

Tae making falſe lights, 'skie-lights, ranks; 
and other contrivances to make goods look to 
be. what they are not, and deceive the eye of 
the buyer, theſe are all ſo many braſs ſhillings 
waſh'd over, in order to deceive the perfon 
who is to take them, and cheat him of his mo- 
ney ; and. ſo far theſe falſe lights are really cri- 
8 they are cheats in trade, and made. to 

N dæeive 
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4 Aue the worlds: to mah Arten lebe x 
. and to yarniſh over deficiencics; to made 
which are ordinary in themſelves appear 
e; to make things which are ill made looks 


| well in a word, they are cheats in themſelves; 
but being legitimated by cuſtom are become 4 


faid but this, Si populus vult deci 
if the people will be cheated, let t 
ed, or they ſhall be cheated. | 

1 come next to the ſerting « out their goods 


to the buyer by the help of the tongue; and 
here I muſt confeſs our ſbop-rhetorick is a ſtrange: 
kind of ſpeech; it is to be underſtood in a man- 


ner by it ſelf; it is to be taken, not in a lati- 


'tude only, but in ſuch a latitude as indeed re- 
quires as many flouriſhes to excuſe it, as it con- 


tains flouriſhes in it (elf, 


Tas end of it indeed is corrupt, ey it is al | 
ſo made up of a corrupt compoſition, tis com- 
poſed of a maſs of rattling flattery to the buy- 
er, and that fill'd with hypocriſy, compliment, 
ſelt-praiſes,' falſhood, and in ſhort, a complica- 
tion of wickedneſs; it is a corrupt means to a 
vicious end; and I cannot ſee any thing in it 


but what a wiſe man laughs at, a good man ab- 


hors, and any man of honeſty avoids as much | 


as poſſible, 
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practice; the honeſteſt tradeſmen have 
them, and make uſe of them, the buyer knows 
of it, and ſuffers himſelf to be ſo impoſed up- 
on; and in a word, if it be a cheat, as nõ doubt 
it is, they tell us that yet it is an univerſal cheat, 
and no body trades without it; ſo cuſtom and 
uſage makes it lawful, and there is little to be 
decipiatur, 
ben be Cong 
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10 taln ens in dhe cg 2510 

Lier dem confin e 

hat tler n will: Dir 0 AE 3 
wking rattling morcer, or Mraper, or miller r 

— Fragen would de vortii | 

he ſhould+ confine himſelf ti that med 

ins can Frag ter fen 45 5 

ſome think 


to fu that 4 rake". SAY 


ur tying; "cho conrtury comic 5 
almoſt Article. „ A |; 
Madel, and muſt may, that much of it is o- > 1 


ing to the buyers; they betzin the work, and 
give the 'occalion. : It was the ſaying of a ,, 
good ſhop- man once upon chis occaſon, That 
their cuſtomers would not be pleaſed without 
Lying; and Why, ſaid he, did — — . 
the buyer? he ſaid nothing ro the eee = 
It is 2 it 3 , ſays the e 
1 Prov. xx. 
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| but multiplies tr 
mier in trade, 


_ the Buyers this was calłd Garbling; 


muſt bei confels'd;: thi veckoſe; W e 
is moſt. ridiculous; as welkcasoffendive; - 
ban Buyerantl Fee and: as it adds nothing 
do the:gopdachiot'yalucob the goods; firk-am | 
honcſiy or good me» 
f —— —_———— on one — 
lies on icncty fide, aud 
drings a juſt on the intagrity of the 
dealer, whether: he be the Buer or Scilen, 
Avas kind af a ſtep tothe cure aff 
| arb it is, that there was afl 
. old: ofce erected in the city af Londa fat 
ſcarching and vir wing ali. the er whichwee 
ſold in bulk, and could not h U,H,˖imu d — 


| K and cauſed all 
damaged or unſound goods tobe taken our, 
ſet his ſeal : upon the caso or bags Which 
held the reſt, and then they eee 
. . marketable ;: ſo that when; the nicrchant and 
the hop-keeper! met to deal, there was ho rο m 
fot any words about the goadneſs of the ware; 
there was the Garbler's ſeal tei vonch that they 
were marketable and good; and if they were 


8 the Gabler was anſwer able. 
Ems 


reſpected ſome particular ſorts of goods 
— and chief ſpices and drugs, and dic 
ſtuſfs, and the like; it were well if ſame othet 
method than that of à rattling tonguc could be 
found but, to aſcertain the goodneſs and value 
ot goods ag ſhop-keeper. * the 3 
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\ Lads, Gown, ov neon | 
von have Vettet. a ibi 5 Ws 
NEED, Madam, your Ladiſhip. / er 2.1 , 


more pieces, but I cannot ſhew 
42 ns irs n 5 


may 


you a better; 

of that ſort in Madam. 

| Lag. Lex. me ſee that hs of crimſon | 
there. Hor 121 Ta S177 15 {1191.90 0 8 — 


Mer. Hxnꝝ it is, alan. : Xx 
5 No, that won't do neither; tis noe a 
ur. 

Mer. Inge, Madam, ou. lie tis 25 fine a 
can be di 
. O fie! J0u lie, indecd, Sitz why it is 
not in grain. 

Mer. Voun Ladiſhip, ies, upon my word, 
Madam; tis in grain, indeed, e e 
be Helen 


. make this 1155 2 11 jon 


han is enough to ſet the mercer and the 
both. in a flame, and to fer the ſhop in an Mr 
if it were but ſpoken out in plain | e, a5 
above; and yet what is all the leſs 
or more than this? The meaning is A tis 
nothing but you lie, and you lie; downright Bil. 
ling ſpate, wrap'd up in 1 and fartin, and de- 
liver d dreſs d finely up in better cloaths, than 
perhaps it might come dreſs d an between 2 
Carman and a Porter. 
How ridiculous is all the tongue e Aut-. 
ter between Miſs Tawdry the elk and 
Tattle my Lady's woman at the Change- ſhop, 


when the latter comes to buy any rifle ? and 
how 


© w 


ws. 


——_— 


2 "Holi n 
bos, hes indesd See „ 
15 trade, eſpecially of retail trade, from th un: 
neſt to the uppermoſt part of buſtneſs? ti in 
ſhort tis grown ſo ſcandaldus, that I much won 3 
der the ſhop-keepers themſelves do not leave it 
off, for the meer ſhame of ie implcie and uſe 
leſnefs; endl FT AF O35 Dabu © = 

Bur habits once gotten into uſe are very fare 7 
ly abated, however ridiculous they are; and tle 
age is come to ſuch a degree of obſtinate folly, _} 
that nothing is. too ridiculous or them, if they , 
pleaſe but to make 4 euſtom of it.. 

Jam not for making my diſcourſe + ſayr up- 
on the ſhop-keepers,” ot upon their cuſtomers; 
if I was, I could give a long detail of the arts 
and tricks made uſe of behind the counter to 
wheedle and * the Buyer, and manage 
the ſelling part among: ſhop-keepers, - and how 
caſily and dextrouſly they draw in their cuſtom- 
ers; but this is rather work for 4 ballad and a 
ſong; my buſineſs is to tell the complete tradeſ- 
man how to act a wiſer part, to talk to his cu- 
ſtomets like a man of enſe and buſineſs, and 
not like a Mountebank and his Merry- Andrew; 
to let him ſee that there is a way of managing 
behind à counter, that let the cuſtomer be What 
or how it will, man or woman, im or 
not impertinent; for ſometimes, I muſt ſay, 4 


men cuſtomers are every jot as impertinent as 
the women; but I ſay, let them de what they 


will, and how they will, let them make as ma- 


ny words as they will, and urge the ſhop-keeper 
how they will, he may behave himſelf ſo as to 


ayoid all thoſe impertinences, falſhoods, fooliſh 
X 3 and 


3 
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3 and wicked tee, which 1 complain ſj : 
1 4% „bz 1 to duet beads gia ki 

be 


he pleaſes. 
I by no means follows, that 
is foaliſh. the ſellet mult, he * too; 
cauſe the buyer has . acycr-ccaling tongue, 


the 
ſcller muſt rattle as faſt ag ſhe; that becant the 
tells a hundred lies to run down his goqds,; he 


muſt tell another hundred to run them up, and 
that becauſe ſhe belies, the goods, one VAYs. he 
muſt do the. ſame the other way. n i 27, 
Tue is a happy medium in theſe; things; 
the ſhop-kecper,, fat from erf to. 80 
cuſtomets on one hand, or ſullen and ſilent: 

the other, may ſpeak handſomly.) and modeſtiy 

of his goods what they deferve,. and 05 ap 
may with truth (and: eb too) ſet forth 
his goods as they ought to be, A 08 
neither be wanting to the gon 

or run out into a ridiculous extravagance; of 
words, which have neither truth of fact or ho- 
neſty of deſign in them. 


No 4s this middle way of managerent Þ at al 
leſs 3 to n if * cuſtomers hays ar 


language, Which makes a, noiſe, but has little 
in it to plead, except to here and chere a fool 
that can no 6 pe hang vs: WON. Vith. 
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Ir Sous be a camible ſatyr upon the Ladies, 


to ſay that they will not be pleaſed or erigaged 


cither with good my or good pennyworths, 


manners, 


= fag + have” 15 don 


rangues, ſimple, fawning and fl 1058 
and a flux of falſe and Welch 
the goods, and wheedle them in * _ out 


their money; and that without theſe they are 
not to be pleaſed. A" 


Bur ler 'rhe tradeſman try che honeſt 
and ſtand by that, keeping a ſtoek of-faſhi "i 
able and valuable goods ia i ſhop, 
and I dare ſay he WII run hoe vehrüres 
need he feat cuſtomers; if any thing calls for 
the help of noiſe; and ratrling werds, it muſi 
be mean and ſotry, 'unfaſhionable and ordinar 
togetliet With weak and filly” buyers 


and let the buyers that” chance to read this te. 


member, that whenever they. find che ſhop- 
keeper begins His 
ſpeeches, they oughit to ſuppoſe he (the ſhop- 
keeper) has traſh t 2 wy and belle de 
* ene 75 
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5 'F is a modern atm and wholly un- 
known to our anceſtors, who yet un- 
derſtood trade, in proportion to the 

| ERS trade. they carried on, as well as'we 
—_ to have tradeſmen lay out two. n of . 
fortune in fitting up their ſnops. 7 | 

By faring up, 1 do n0e mean Gataithing chad 
ſhops with wares and goods to {ell ; for in that 
they came up to us in every particular, and per. 
haps went beyond us too; but in painting and 
rilding, fine ſhelves, ſhutters, boxes, glaſs-doors, 
ſaſhes, and the like, in which they tell us now. 
tis a ſmall matter to lay out two or three hun- 

dred pounds, nay five hundred pounds to fit * 

a Paſtry- Cooks, or a Toy-ſhop. | 

Tux firſt. inference to be drawn from this 
muſt neceſſarily be, that this age muſt have more 
fools than the laſt ; for certainly fools only are 
moſt taken with ſhews and outſides. 

Ir is true, that a fine ſhew of goods will 
bring cuſtomers ; and it is not a new cuſtom, 
but a very, old one, that a new- ſhop very well 
furniſhed goes a great way to bringing a trade; 
for the proverb was, and ſtill is, very true, that 
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ſhould bring cuſtomets, that was never made a 
rule in trade ai now! 5: mm bang Bas t 
Auv yer even now! 1 ſhould not except ſo | 
8 it, if it was not carried on to ſuch 


an exceſs, as is too r Wo. 
man to bear the eipence of; in this 


it is made not à grievance only, umu 
dalous to trade ; for now a has 
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— tax upon him before he that he 
nl. pekas arid par part, nay, a half part 
gilding, waitiſcot- 


Cd Bag: The reſins oa gs nay, 
before he can open his ſhop; As Gy ſay of 
building a water-mill, two thirds of the expence 
lies under the water; and when the poor tradeſ- 
man comes to furniſh his ſhop, and lay in his 
ſtock of goods, he finds a great hole made in 
his caſh to the workmen, and his ſhew of goods, 
on which the life of his trade d is fain 
to be leſſen d to make up his ſhew / of bodtds, | 
and glaſs to lay them in. 

Non is chis heavy article to be abated upon 
any account; for if he does not make a good 
ſhew, he comes abroad like à mean ordinary fel - 
low, and no body of faſhion comes to his ſhop; 
the cuſtomers are drawn away by the pictures 
and painted ſhelves, tho when they wot. there, 
they are not half ſo well filfd, as in other pla- 
ces, with goods fit for a trade; and how in- 
deed ſhould it be otherwiſe ? the Joiners and 
Painters, Glaſiers and Carvers, muſt have all 
ready —_— the Weavers and Merchants may 
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ment co (Er mers — . 
but the more important ſhew mut ihe! finithid- - 


firſt, and paid firſt; and when that) has; made'a 


remaindar may be ſpar d to fitniſh thei ſhop with 
goods, and the merchant muſt truſt for the: reſt. 
Ir will, hardly be believ'd in ages toucame; 
when our poſtetity ſhall he grown witer:by oui 


that a Paſtry- Cook s hop: which twenty pounds 
would effectualiy furniſh at a time, with All need» 


. 


loſs, and, 4s, I — fay, at our cexpentd, 


* * 


deep hole in the eradeſman's ſtocks» chen he 


ful things for ſale; na exccpt; an an-extrardis 


nary ſhew;: as on TMelſth- day at night fot 2 
car 


0K * ſome great Feaſt; twenty: paun 
hardly r ora one time in :goods 
yet 


ing upl one of cheſe 


coſt upw — 


100 8408 windows, all-of looki 
12 inches by 16 inches in meaſurt . 
z. ALU the walls: of the ſhop iin d up with 
palley-rives, and the Back-ſhop with „ 
in pannels, finely pointed in foreſt werk and 
EA 03 557 10 Mot 51 10 bog Of 5. > WO 
3. Two: large Peir looking+glaſſes and one 
chimney glaſs in the ſhop; and one very Jarge 
Peir-glafs, ſeven foot high in the Bach ſnop. 


4. Two large brpches'of Candleſticks, one 


in the ſhop, and one in the back rm. 
85 [THREE great glaſs lanthorns in the ſhopy 
e 759 21:3 ©; teen ben 
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3... TWELVE large high ſtands, of rings, wherty 
of three. flyer, to place er e e 
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9. Painting Sers agg and Siding. the lagg- 
horns; Ms hes an FE: e een. 


A And got ad Gig 


Tiger with fome.gdd bins 50 let orn. che 


beſides china baſons and cups, Amountcd 80% 4 
I am well inform d, above 300. 20% eso 


"App to this be more real part high 
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So that . which 
be carried on for about 30 or 40 l. ſtock, 
quird 300 ,. expence to fit uPrF0; top,,; 


make a ſhew to. invite cuſtomes. Lb 40191712 7 
grample 


I might give ſomething of a 
extravagance in fitting up a Cutlers hop, Ap: 


glice a Tey: man, which are nom me up. to 


ſuch a ridiculous cxpencey, a8 is. hardly to be 
thought of without the utmoſt contempt let 


any one ſtop at the Temple, or at Fane COty - 


ner, * m other place, cri b51:46k 7 
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| rades, they all ear a proportiom of the hiumout = 
of the times, but do not call for ſo lend 4 r6- 
mark; leaving therefore the juſt refletion which 
ſuch things call for, let me bring it hom 
F —_ the young Tradeſman, to whom Tam dir 
this diſcourſe,” and to whom I am deſirous to 
| give ſolid and uſcful hints for his inſtruction; 1 
would' recommend it to him to avoid all ſach 
needleſs expences, and rather endeavour to fur 
niſh his ſhop with goods, than to paint and gild 
it over, to make it fine and gay; let it invite 
euſtomers, rather by the well-filld preſſes and 
ſhelves, and the great choice of rich and faſhi- 
onable goods, - that one cuſtomer being well 
ſervd' may bring another; and let him ſtudy to 
bring his ſhop into reputation for good choice 
of wares, and good attendance on his cuſtom- 
ers; and this ſhall bring a throng to him much 
better, and of much better people, than thoſe, 
that go in merely for a gay ſhop. 
LET the ſhop be decent and handſome, ſpe⸗ 
.cious as the place will allow, and let ſome- 
* like the face of a maſter be always to be 
ſeen in it; and, if poſſible, be always buſy, and 
doing ſomething in it, that may look like be- 
ing employ'd ; this takes as much with the wi⸗ 
ſer obſervers of ſuch things, as any othet * 
T bare heard bf a young Apothecary? who 
ſerring up in a part of the Town, where he had 
not much acquaintance, and fearing much, whe- 
ther he ſhould get into buſineſs, hir'd 'a' man 
acquainted with ſuch buſineſs, and made him 
"- 
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Ex 85 I 
# | dk morning . nden 
F en late in the eycnings, 9 pos 1 23 
great mortar 4, pounding and-beatings cho he had «= 
nothing to dQ/{with; it, bic bang we ne 4 
- needleſs thing, that all his n 
it, and;find/that he as in full — 5 4 — 
work early and late, and -thag-canſequently he 
muſt, be a man of ;valt buſineſs, and haye a ge 
practice; and the thing was W ee 
accondingly; for the neighbours believing; he 
had buſinels, . brought buſineſi to him; and the 
N ee 46.6 trade for 
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trade already. 3 then people go to ia, becauſe they : =». 
think there is good choice of goods; their gilds | 
ing and painting may go a little way, but tis the 
having a ſhop well fill'd with havi Y 
good choice to ſell, and ſelling reaſonable, 
arc the things that bring a trade, and à trade 
thus brouglit will ſtand by you, and laſt 3, for 
fame. of trade brings trade any Where. 

Ir is a ſign of the barrenneſs of the peoples 
fancy, when won are ſo cafily taken with ſhews 
and outſides of things: Never was ſuch 'paints 
ing and gilding, ſuch ſaſhings and looking-glaſ- 
ſes among the ſhop-keepers, as there is now; and 
yet trade flouriſh'd more in, former times by a 
great deal than it does now, if we may believe 


the report * very honeſt and _ 
3 


| 
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8 I . 
men; the — I tuin cannot; be tote 
test of (this preſent age, not iy) it to the "MP 
exec of he former; for they carried on their 
trade "with 1618 paler, aud Witt tefs . 
S 22 507 n 2310 39" - 
My advice'to” 4 young ate een te de | 
the. ſafe ade beten theſe extrenies; ſottic- 
thing the times muſt be hamourdin; becauſe 
faſhion and euſtom muſt be follow'd ; hut Tet 
kim conſider the depth of his ftock, and not 
lay but half his eſtate upon up his thop, 
and then leave but the other half to furniſh N; 


tis much better to have a Full ſhop, than a Fine 
ſhop; and a hundred pounds ini 5 Will make | 
a much betterſhew'than a hundred pounds worth 


ting and carv'd work; tis "good te to mate 
rade but not to be All he w. 7 2 Sy | 
Ir is true, that painting afid adorning a Top 
ſcems to intimate, that the tradeſman has a 
ſtock to begin with, or elſe they ſuggelt de 
would not make ſuch a ſhew ; hence the young 
ſhop-keepers are' willing to make a great ſhew, 
and beautify, and paint, and gild, and carve, he- 
cauſe they would be thought to have a great ſtock 
to begin with; but let me tell you; the repiita- 
tion of having a great ſtock is ill purchas d, hen 
half your ſtock 15 Ia laid out to make the world be- 
lieve ir; that is, in ſbort, reducing yourſelf to a 
finall ſtock to have the world believe you have 
a great one; in which by the way, you do no leſs 
than barter the real ſtock for the imaginary, and 


give away your ſtock to keep the name of it 
only. 
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. bod _ 
oa ſpictiof it: and Aab, ad- drag 8 | 
are famous for. this, that Hen / we do mitnick 


the Freuchh, we:generalty do it to dur hurt, and 
over · do / the French: themſel ves 09.07, 


man * — 


Tun French: nation are eminent for' makin Z 4 


2 fine outſide, when within ag 
ncccflaries r rand indbedaigay: —— 
ſock is ſomething like the #} wich his 


laced ruffles, without u- ſhite = Deunnot but 
think a well furniſh'd ſnop with a moderate vu 
ſide is much better to a ttadeſman, than a fine 
ſhop: and fewigoods j/'Þ am ſure it Will de much 
more to his ſatisfaction: when he caſts: up his 
years account, fon his fine ſhop will but 
ſorrily in kis/acoount; of proſit ahdlofs ) tis att = 
a dead article, tis ſunk out of lus ſirſt money, 
before he makes a ſhilling profit, and may be 
ſome. years. a recovering, as trade may ge with - 
him. 4951 15 {35 eras t mi, on Dieu ON 217 
Ir is true that all theſe notions of mine in 
trade are founded upotu the. principle of 'fruga- 
lity and good husbandry ; and this is a principle 
fo. difagreeable to the times, and ſo contraty to 
the general practice, that We ſhall find vety-few 
people to whom it is agrecable: But let mo tell 
my young tradeſmen, that if they muſt baniſh 
frugality and good husbandry,. they muſt at the 
ſame time 'baniſh all expeRation of growing 
rich by their trade : It is a maxim in commerce, 
that money gets money, and they that will not 
frugally lay up their gain, in order to encreaſe 
their gain, muſt not expect to gain as they might 
3 do ʒ n may be out of faſhion 
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| | Þ | Who will not fave as well: as gain niuſt; 
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mor tradeſmen, e ſhall ſoon iſen tirat . 
thy ttadeſmen will be hard to find; for 


to go out of trade as lean as they" began: 00 2 
\s Sonn people tell un indeed in many cgi, W 
eſpecially'i in trade, that putting a good face up 
on chings goes as far as the real merit of m 
things themſelves 3 and that a ſine, painted, gilds, . 
ed ſhop, among the reſt, has a great influence , 
upon the people, draws cuſtomers, and brings... 
trade; and they run a great length in this dif- 
courſe by ſatyriſing on the blindneſs and folly: 
of ' mankind, and how the world are to be ta- 
ken in their own way ; And ſeeing they are tg... 
be deluded and impoſed upon in ſucli an inno- 
— they ought: to be 3 and 
impoſed upon, alluding to N proverbial, . 
faying, * pepulus vult decipi, decipiatur D 
tis no fraud, no crime, and can neither be a... 
gainſt conſcience or prudence; for if they ig 5 
pleas'd with a hey. why ſhould aa not have, 
1 and the like. ; walks 
. - Tris: way of talking is indeed plauſible; and 
were the fact true, there might be more in it, 
than I think there is: But I do not grant that 
the world is thus to be deluded ;-and that the 
people do follow this rule in general, I mean, 
to go always to a fine ſhop to lay out their mo- 
ney ; perhaps in ſome caſes it may be ſo, where 
the women, and the weakeſt of the ſex too, are - 
chiefly concern d; or where the fops and fools - 
of the age reſort; and as to thoſe few, they. 
that arc willing to be ſo impos d upon, let them 
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farther than to la fe,. Toy- hop and Paſtry - 


Cooks and the eufiamers of both theſe ate 
not of naredit ſuſſicient, LMU to weigh in 
this caſt we may as well argue for the fine 
hadits gat 2 Vuappnt · ſbe ti and a Nope dan - 
eig. hetauſe they draw the Mob about them; 


but I cannot think, aſter yon go but one de- 


groe above hefe, the thing is uf any weight, 


much leſs docs it bring credit to the wradleßwan, 

Vheterenlir may da ta the 99? to bni 
In credit of a-tradefman refpetts ta ous 

of people, firſt, the merchants, or wholeſale 


men, :or wakers;: Who fell him his goods or N 


the: tuftomers, wo come tu his ſhop to bu 
The f o cheſe ate ſo far from valuing him 
upon che gay appearance of his ſhop, that they 


art often the firſt that take an offence) at it, 


and ſuſpect bis exedit upon that acconnt ; their 
opinion upon a tradaſman, and his credit with 
them. is fad quite another Way, namely, by 
his current pay, diligent attendance, and honeſt 
figure; the gay ſhop does not help him at all 


there, but rather the contrary. 


As to tha latter, though ſome cuſtomers may 
r/t be drawn by the gay appearance and 
fine gilding and painting of a ſhop, yet it is 
the well ſorting a ſhop with goods, and: the 
ſelling” good penny wanths that will bring trade, 
eſpecially after whe ep has been open ſome 


time; this, and this only, eſtabliſhes the man 
and the credit of thè hop. 


To conclude ; the credit rais'd by the fine 
ſhew of things is alſo of a differing kind from 
; | * 


the 


the ſubltantial : tepu 


and in a word, it is no mote or leſt than d net 
ſpread to catch fools; tis a balt to allufe and 


ſo; He intends that the — ſhall pay for 
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tation of a tradeſiman q TI 
rather the credix f the ſhop, than of the mm 


deccive; and the trade ſtnan 


y intends it 


the gilding and painting his 
uſe he really makes of it, Uu. that 


, and tis the 


his Thop 


looking like ſomething extiinent, "he + miay fell 
dearer than his neighbours 


: who; and what 
kind of fools can ſo be drawn in, it is en 
to e but N of our buſinels 
here. | > {ps 

Ort the coamrary, the cuſtomers, who-aro the 
ſubſtanſtial dependence of a tradeſman's' hap; 


ate ſuch as are gain'd and” preſery'd by good 


uſage, good penny worths, good wares, and good = 
choice; and a'ſhop that has the reputation of 
theſe four, like good wine that needs no bh 
needs no painting and gilding, no carvd wor 
and ornaments; it requires” only a diligent ma 


ſter and a faithful ſervant, and ir will never want 


a trade, 0 0 Y N 
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* i ah antient 4 ige cuſtom 
with tradeſmen in "Exgland Arg to 
. 4 4 their accounts of ſtock, an 
1 ohit and loſs, at Leaſt 15 5 every 

years an generally i it Was done at C W 

New car's, tide,” when, they could "alWays 
tel W 8 vent backward or forward, 
and. how. their ſtood in the world; and 
tho this good cuſtom is very” much loſt among 
+ tradeſmen at this time, yet there ate a great ma- 
ny that do ſo _ and they generally cal it, 
cafiing up ſbop ; to ſpeak the truth, the great 

ion of omitting it has been from the ma- 
ny tradeſmen, who do not care to look into 
things, and who fearing their. affairs axe not 
right, care not to know how they go * all, 
good or bad ; and when I ſee a tradeſman or 
docs not caſt up once a year, 1 conclude, 


tradeſman to be in very bad. cir ces, that 
at leaſt he fears he is ſo, and by 4 onſcquence 
o fin 


cares not to enquire. 155 
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ward, and is the tradeſman's — ſatisfacti- 


the tradeſman has in the Fate _ 


theſe upon a ſmall ſtop to 


eee 


1 
eery year Whether ke goes backward, or ſor⸗ 


books too, or elſe 
deſman's cre- 


on, ſo he m 


it will be v e batten 16 td tlie tra 

al, n. in ois doing his effectually ond 
his books always in order; his day-book dal 
poſted, his caſh duly ballanced, and all Fes + — 
is trade will delight in his books; as 

Lak 15 5 he that will thrive lt 
c there, o, I ſay now, he muſt ale; ils 
2 N kecp his books „ot ell ke vill never 
Exgor keeping his beoke is one eflential part 
of a tradeſman's £0ſperity 3 the books ate the 


a year, tis nechful the tradeſman ſhould keep 
accounts always fit for a view; he that 

1 555 ais ſhop; ot watchouſe, aud 37 | 
oY whether he thrives, or 0. WT. 
regiſter of his þftat: a e. index of, 7 Wan 


in theſe three Articles, or 1813 of. e 
Goods in the hñſ m: hers 0 


Jo ey 2 Uinino or IN 
Tux ſhop will at. 8 0 time ie” the 5 'of 


e caſh-Cþ 
and Bill-box i A hz Res * 


and the Ledg cr with ofted wilt ſhew the 
ſo that a Faleman cai at an time, at a w. * 
notioe, caſt up all theſe three; and then exa- 
mining his accounts, to take the ballance, which. 
ds a real trying what he.is worth in the vor | 
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then he knows pething of P 


circumſtances in the the 0 the 1 
him at any time what his cohdition 71 0 | 


ſatisfy him 1 [Js * en of his 
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.the money, is in caſh, and, the the. 
will be always found either there 


vhere elſe LF: for if it is pgher in the ſhop, 


nor in the caſh r da ee . e 
. foleg.and le.. Ai bas 


II. As r ehiog done i gage FAY 
in the Books, ſo it ſhould. be done at the 
very time of it; all goods and nt en. 
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1 kur dons 
ence of his trade 


of the el th goods ſent away 

exceed ace goods Jad. 3. and be 364. fots 
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uſefulneſs of doing it at alf: Thar tradeſman, 
Who keeps: no books, may depend upon it; he 
Will ete long keep no trade, unleſs he reſolves 
alſd to give no credit : He that gives no truſt, 
and takes no truſt, either by wholeſale or by 
retall, and keeps his caſh all himſelf, may in- 
deed go on without keeping any beoks at all, 
and has nothing to do, when he would know 
his eſtate, but to caſt up his ſhop and his caſh, 
and ſce how much they amount to, and that 
is his whole and neat eſtate ; for as he owes 
| nothing, ſo no body is in debt to him, and 
all his eſtate is in his ſhop ; but I. ſuppoſe, the 
tradęeſman that trades wholly thus, is not yet 
born, or if there ever was any ad they are all 
dead. 
19A Tradeſman's books, like : a Chriſtian's con- 
. Klick, ſhould always be kept clean and clear; 
and he that is not careful of both will give but 
a ſad account of himſelf either to Gop or Man. 
It is true that a great many tradeſmen, and eſpe- 
cially ſhop-keepers, underſtand but little of book- 
keeping, but tis as true that they all underſtand 
ſomething of it, or elſe they will make but 
poor work of ſhop-keeping. 
I knew a tradeſman that could not write, 
and yet he ſupplied the defect with ſo many 
ingeniqus knacks of his own, to ſecure the account 
of what people ow'd him, and was ſo exact in 
doing it, and then took ſuch care to have but 
very ſhort accounts with any dody, that he 
drought up his method to be evety way an equi- 


yatent to writing; and, as I often. told him, 
| with 


DKK 


to a Plowman; every ſtick had notches on one 
ſide for ſingle pounds, on the other ſide for tens 


of and ſo higher; and the length and 
breadth alſo had its ſignification, and the colour · 


: * * * 
” 


with hott he NG that d 
things: colt him, he might have learn'd to write;}. 
and keep books too: He made notches, upon 
ſticks for all the middling ſums, and ſcor d 
with chalk — edgy he had drawers 
for every particular cuſtomer's name, which 
may ſupplied, for he knew every ar 
drawer, tho' he had a great many, as well as if 
their faces had been painted upon them; he 
had innumerable figures to ſignify what he would 
have written, if he could; and his ſhelves and 
boxes always put me in mind of the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphicks, and no body underſtood them, 
or any. thing of them but himſelf. gt 74 
- IT was an odd thing to ſee him, when. a 
country-chap. came up. to ſettle; accounts: with 
him; he would go to a drawer directly, among 
ſuch a number as was amazing; in that draw- 
cr was nothing but little pieces of ſplit ſticks, 
like laths, with chalk - marks on them, all as un- 
intelligible as the ſigns of the Todiack are to 
an old School · miſtreſs that teaches the Horn- 
book and Primmer, or as Arabict or Cree is 


too; for they were painted in ſome places with 
one colour, and in ſome places with another; by 
which he knew what goods had been deliverd 
for the money: and his way of caſting up Was 


very remarkable, - for he knew nothing of fi- 


gures ; but he kept fix ſpoons in a place on 
Fupoe, near his counter, which he took out 
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When he had 1 find; uud 
laying the ſpoons on 4 before! him, be 
1 upon them this: en 1 1 
I tb healer gt TREE EIT OL 1 1101 20m 
e. We. beet e, 
ee e 
Laien en 25 101 11 LIE Sete 
* By this he told up to ſix s if he chad any oc 
ſion to tell any farther, ' he began hgain, as (wie 
do (after: the numbet ten in our ordinary! as 
meration ; and by this method, and running 
them up very quick, he would count any num- 
ber. under 36, which was fix i of ſix ſpoons 
and then by the ſtrength of his head he could 
number as. many more as he pleaſed, e 
ing them always by fix s, but never higher. 
I give this inſtance to ſheẽ how — 
plication of a man's, head might go to ſupply 
the. defect; hut principally to new (and it does 
abundantly, ſhew. it) what an abſolute neceſſity 
there is fer a tradeſman to be very diligent and 
exact. in, Keeping his books 3 and What pains 
thoſe Who een _ buſmeſs will. always 
takers, doit. * 1 LO £07 
Tris cradeſinan was: indeed 4 country ſhop- 
[keeper,. but he was ſo conſiderable a dealer, that 
he became Mayor of the city which he lived in, 
(for it Was a city, and that a conſiderable city 
too,) and his poſterity have been very conſidara- 
N traders in thei ſame city ever ſince, and they 
ſhew their great grandfathet᷑s ſix counting ſyoons 
and his hieroglyphicks to this day. v3 
_ . Arren ſome time, the old tradeſmun bred up 
two of his ſons to ä the young 


men 
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men having learned to write, brought dooks in 
ro the compring-houfe, things their father ha 
never uſted before; but the old man kept 
his old method for All chat, and would caftiup 
2 fan; acid make up an acrount wich his ſpo ns 
and his drawers: as''fobn as ithey.veoutd with 
cheir pon and zink, if it was not vo full vf 
ſmall articles, and thut hr had al, ay avdid 
in his ume... 43 oth 1 2996 

Hownvan; as I hawe e [this evident- 
1 ſhews: th necefiity' of bodbietpingo to 


tradeſman; and the very nut of the thing 


evidendes alſo that i muſt ber done with the 
greateſt exactne . He: that does not keep his 
books exactly, and ſo as that he: may depend 
r for charging his debtors, had better 

cep no books at all, but, like my ſhop-kceper, 


kept makes buſmeſs regular, caty and certain, 
ſo books neglected turn all into confuſiom, and 
leave the tradaſman in à wood, which he can 


never get out of without damage and loſs); if 
ever his dealers know that hiz-books are ill kept 


they play upon him, and impoſe hHorrid fotge- 
ries and! falſities upon him; whatcret he omits 
they catch at, and leave it out; whatever they 
put upon him, he is bound to yield to; ſo thut 
in ſhort, ad books well kept are tlie ſoturity of 
the tradeſinan's eſtate, and the aſtertaining of 
kept will aſſiſt every 
n or CRIES ch Ve 4 
cciveihim;:. 

. Sen a duc dibb nate np or 
PORTING” ſell, a hat : 
uy 


buy or ſell, hut are utterly temiſa in poſting it 
forward to a Ledger; that is to ſay, to another 
Rook, where every. parcel is carried to tha 
debtor's particular account; likewiſe they keep 
another book, where they enter all the money 


they receive, but, as above, never keeping any 
, agcount for the man, there it ſtands in the caſh⸗ 


| book, and both theſe books muſt be ranſack'd 
over for the particulars, as well. of goods ſold, 
' as: of, the: money receivd, when this cuſtomer 
comes to have his account made up: and as the 
goods are certainly entred when ſold or ſent 
away, and the money is certainly entred when 
tis teceivd, this they think is ſufficient, and all 
ikke zeſt ſuperfluous. 
I doubt not ſuch ene often ſuffer 2s 
f — by their ſlothfulneſa and neglect of book - 
keeping, as might, eſpecially if their buſineſs is 
gonſiderable, pay for a Boak-keeper; for what 
is ſuch a-man's By when his cuſtomer, 
3 a:gountry-dealer, comes. to town, which 
FF the does once a:year, (as is the cuſtom of other 
= tradeſmen) and deſires to have his account made 
ns up, The London tradeſman goes/to his books, 
1 and firſt he rumages his Day - book back for 
4 the whole year, and takes out the foot of all 
the parcels ſent to his chapman, and they make 
the debtor ſide of the account; then he takes 
kis caſh- book, if it deſerves that name, and 
there he takes out all the ſums of money which 
the chapman has ſent up, or bills which he has 
receiv 4 and theſe make the creditor ſide of 
the account; and ſo the ballance is drawn out; 
17 this man thinks 88 2 mighty good ac- . 


comprant, 
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clever ttadeſinan, tho a 
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"Es. as 
comptant, that he keeps his Web an7y f Gat 
fo perhaps he does, as far as he Keeps therm at 
all; that is to ſay, he never ends a Farce! ay 
to his cuſtomer, but he enters it downy and 
never rectives a bill from kim, bit he ſers it 
down When the money is paid; ban x ch = 
this man and his clip” ne as) they are 
making up this account; The chapman, a ſharp 
„ has his 
pocket. ook with him; and in ie! a copy of his 
poſting· book, ſo the oun̊ntry men c Lagen 
where the London tradefman's acdoutits are co- 
pied our, and hen the city xradeſfm u drawn 


out his account he takes it t His IA ander- 


amines it by his little book ? νEjPu i tlie 
conſequenc?: 1 108 ne J, 

IF the city tradeſman Has omitted any of'ahie 
bills which the country tradeſman has fert nim 
up, he finds it out, and is ſure to put Hit an 
mind of it; Sir, ys he, you had bill from 
me upon Mr. A G- chr a dme, 
for 30 1. and I have your letter that yon teceiv'd 
the but you have omitted it in thera: 
your debt 
by zö Has you thought 1 was: e Ben 

Sar you ſo! fays the city rradeſinan, Þ _ 
not think but you muſt be miſtaken, * ih 

No, nd, ſays the other, I am ſute Pa vo 
3 'for I hayt it in my bock beſides 1 
#8 Mr. I G-----; whom the bill 
bn upon, and there is to be ſure your 
= ebenen ron i, and « receipt for the 
_ 29h | 


Was 
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_ +: Wnti; fays the citizen; 1 e 
xxatt as any body, Ill look. again, and if it be 
wor 1 Shall find it, for I ann ſure if L had, it th 
4 mee 344 | 
2 Pray do then, ſays the couhtryman, 155 fi 
fire I dent it you, and Law Gare Fb n 
the bill if chere be occaſion.” 
95 N E 
(il Away eee 995 a which 
he pretends he keeps: ſo: exact, and cxamining 
them over again, he finds the bill for 30 7. n 
wed fairly, but in his running the whole year 
over togtther, as weill he might, he had der- 
look d. it; whereas if his caſh- book had been 
uuly poſted very week, a8 it ought to have 
been, this bill had been Oy Per ac 
bunt. 

Bor now be hs diforcnce 3 tlic bil for 
| 10! being omitted was no damage to the coun- 
try tradt ſman, becauſe he has an account of it 
in his book of memorandums, and had it - 
poſted in his books at home, whatever 
the other had, and alſo: was able to bring ſufſi- 
Sent proof of the payment; ſo the Landen 
tradeſman's omiſſion was no hurt to him 
Bor the caſe differs excecdingly in the debtor 
fide of the account; for here the trad&ſman, 
Who with all his boaſts of kceping his books 
exactly, has yct no Ledger, which being, as I 
have faid, duly poſted, ſhould ſhew every man's 
account at one view, and being done. every 
werk, left it ſcarce poſſible to omit any parcel 
that was once entred in the day-book or jour- 
| nal ; 3 1 fay, the tradeſman keeping no Ledgers 
| he 
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he looks over his day ibook for [the whole: yeag 
paſt, to dtaw up the; debtor ſide of his cuihos 
mers account, and there being a great mami 
parcels truly he overlooks one or two of them 
or ſþ e but one of them, and 7 
account, in which he ſtums up lis 
debtor fide! fo. much, ſuppoſe i $6/. iro 5; the 
chapman examining this by his book, 25 ho did 
the caſh; finds two parcelt, ont 7 154, ind 
the oubtr vil. 13. omitted; ſd than b his pwn 
book his debtor fide was. 153. a h¹f being 
2 cu harp tradefiman, and withal not en- 
ceedingihoneſt, Well, woll, ſays . 
if Mr. Gr A Jays tis no more than 
10 g. What have I to do to conttadict mf gs 
none of my buſineſs to keep his books for him; 
tis tine enough for me to rechon ſot it 
he charges me. So he goes back to him 
next day, and ſettles accounts wich him, pays 
him the Dallance in good bills vhich he biought 
up with him for that purpoſe, takes a receipt in 
full of all accounts and demands to fuch a,day 
of the month, and the next day comes and 
looks out another parcel of goods, und ſo be- 
gins an account for the next year; like a cur- 
rent chapman, and has the credizx of extra- 
ordinary. cuſtomer that pays well, and clears his 
accounts every ycat; which he had not done 
had he hot ſcen the advantage, and fo. ſtrained 
himſelf to pay, that he mien get a icatipt in 
full of alk accounts. | 7 1:16t of - 
Ir happens ſome - years - after-that this: rity 
tradeſman dies, and his executors finding his 


' accounts difficult to make up, . 


8 


_ r and; A Caſb⸗ 
book, they: grants, . (hogk-kceper./xto, / 
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ning 9 Along Way. back, — # 
is no other em dp 7 GT IE 

| +-x. doing this abcy. come 49 this miſtake, + 
mong a gxeat, many others of the like kind in 
other chapmens accounts; upon this they Write 
to the e e him 
debtor. to C Ot In, uch a | 
ſum of money, and deſire - hi 10 meien 


ment. nase Ie 
| Tune ry- ls bus n 40 6 
with Mr. C. +>5 


them he al ways made up accounts! 
| the decrafed,. once a ycar, as he did with all | 
his other chapmen ;z and that he took his receipt 
in full of all accounts and demands, upon pay+ 
ing the ballande to him at ſuch a time; which 
receipt he has to ſhew; and that he owes him 
nothing, or but ſuch a ſum, being the Nu 
of I ſince... 
Tux Executors finding the iſe; * how 
it happened, endeavour to convince him of it; 
but tis all one, he wants no convincing, for he 
knows at bottom how dit is; but being a little 
of a knave himſelf, or if you pleaſe, not 4 little, 
he · tells them he cannot enter into the accounts 
ſo far back, Mr. G always told him he 
kept his books very exactly, and he truſted to 


him; and as he has his receipt in full, and it is 
io long ago, he can ſay nothing to it. ä 
1 3 FROM 


2805 

year ger" a e e artd 
avs, he he does ae doe ol 
debt, but to avoid being inipoſetupo 1 
anderſtanding books {6 well 4 Nix. 2 pre 
tended to do, and ballariced 
long/ago wich him, he ſtands by the Ballatice, 
an 
he. $0 that in Mort, not 
they ate "forc'd” to ſit down by 
wha, in the courſe of twenty 

t. G loſe a great many ſuch p 
cels in the hole and had much” Sen 5 4 
kept a Ledger; or if he did not know how ts 
keep a Ledger himſelf, had bettet have Hitec a 
Book-k&eper' to have come once a weck, Gt 
„ month, Wenn his'day- Were 

OD 9308. Ara N 

Tux like misfortune attends the not ballitie 
ing his caſh, a thing which ſuch book*k 
as Mr, G - do not think worth their trou- 
ble; nor do they underſtand the benefit of itz 
the particulars indeed of this article are tedious, 
and would be too long for a letter; but certain 
ly they that know any thing of the uſe of 
keeping · an exact caſn-· book, know that without 
it, a tradeſman can never be thoroughly ſatisfied 
either of his own not commi miſtakes; or 


any remedy, 
& lol N 
years 


of any people cheating him, I mean ſervantz, 
dene e 
Ar 


to ſay to their miſtakes, nok | 
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on of dhe trafleſmam is, whatmancy id in 
. cri his money}! tals 
andi ſccingohowomuch bd: hash in 
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Natug, u nods of: wil on Lui eat bog 
111+ Neves G6 dawn fatiied wich. an atror.ig 
the; Caſh that igt fay, Mith al difference he 
deen the money really in dhe caſh, andithe 
ballance in the book ; -farcif thay do. not agitd 
thete mult, be a, miſtake ſomenhere, and white. 
there. is a, miſtake! in the caſh, the trade 
canner, & kak he ougfit not, to be eaſy: H 
that can, be caly, with a miſtake in his caſtl, 
May be eaſy: with a gang of Thieves in hishouſe; 
for if his money does not come right, he muſ 
have paid ſomething chat is nat ſet down, and 
that is to be ſuppoſed as bad as if it werd hoſts 
or he muſt have ſomebody about him that can 
find the way to his money befides himſelf; that 
v to lay, ſomebady that ſhould not come? to in; 
and if ſo, hat is the difference berwoen that 
and having a gang of thicves about him h far 
every one that takes, money out of his caſſi witk- 
gut his leave, and without letting him know it, 
3x ſo far a thief to him ? and he can nover pre- 
tend, to hallance his caſh, or indeed know an 
thing of his airs, dat does not know which = 
ay his money goes. 2. A 
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miſtake in * 


© enough, — — 
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he has found it out, and "oF 
For example: * 
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is td , #'he'fi a . babe 
ballahce bf his A belt et in 15 e 
if he finds leſs, or wanting in ea "1 kn 
ny, who when they find i thus, f t don 
fied, ' and ſay, Well, There is"an" error,” hy 
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don't know where it lies; but come, "is an | 


error on the hand, I have more caſh; in 
hand than 1h e, "thars all} fo Tam wall 
I ſhall find it ſome time or 
tradeſink ought to conſider, 
that „ nike; in the dark, and 1 does net. 
really know where it lies, (6 for ought he Eno; 1 
the error may really be to his les very.c C 
derably; and tlie cafe is very plain that 1 * 
dangerous to be aver, as it would he to be jin-, 
der; he ſhould therefore never oe it oyer till 


t 7 rights, | 
in the 


Ir there appears to be more m 


caſh than there is by the ballince in the caſh- 
book, this muſt follow, vis. That ſome parcel 
of money muſt have been receiv d, which is not 


entred in the book 3 now till the tradeſman 


knows what ſum of money this is, that is thus 


not entred, how can he tell but the miſtake 

may be- quite the other way, and the caſh be 

really wrong to his loſs? Thus, | i 
My caſh-book being caſt up for the laſt month, 

I find by the foot of the leaf there is caſh > 

maining in hand to ballance 176. 105, 64. 
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or VAT Lal balancing his cast bon, Tis; 
r 


his recep an ham, and then ſhting 
None) is left in ham, cot. U as the 1m⁰,a as 
225 5 N 8 he: tragleſmam is, what mancy 26: 
aſhs condlyi; the. xemining! his money| tals 
mg & . — — hasbin 
* > 0 Ain ASS D | ſceing 1 248] agree 
the bana of his baoks that What. ät; 
E Heu bes. core. Of O: 12920097 
Mp here les me give Tradeſfinen 2 cautiog 
WV juin weil : Vi on Sullon endl bas 
„, Novzx G6 down fatigied with. ap otror.ig 

the, caſh; thak * 


to ſay, Withy a; difference hi: 


thete mult be a, miſtake ſomewhere; and white 
cannot, at kale ougfit not. to: be eaſy : H 
that can, be caly, with a miſtake in bb cad, 
may be caſy with a gang of Thieves in hishouſe; 
for if his money does not come right, he muſt 
have paid ſomething chat is; not; ſet down and 
that is to be ſuppoſed as bad as if it were toaſt; 
or he muſt have ſomebody about him. that can 
find che way to his money: beſides kimſelf; that 
to lay, ſomebady that ſbould not come: to inʒ 
and. it ſo, What is the difference bet woen that 
and having à gang of thieves about him h fur 
cer one that takes, money out of his caſhi wick - 
gut his leave, and vtithoum ilctting him know it, 
3s ſo far a thick to him: and bo can nover pre- 
tend to ballance his caſh, or indeed know any 
thing 0¹ his; affairs, wat docs not know vH, 
ay his money goes. 2. A 
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2, FPS ws. endeavoutthg to hallanee his 
caſh, ſod n tote" be fariefted” ik 12 
miſtake in nis cal e 'wity, ckan 5 I 
is td , Phe" fins 1 bak 
ballahce wf his eaſk-b6ok' ought to b ors wg 
if he finds1efs, or wanting Tae Tknow:ma-; 
ny, Who when they find i thus, it d down 14 
fied, and ſay, Well, chere is in error,” 'and [1 | 
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don't know Where it Hs; but come, tis 75 ä 
error on the os 'hatid, I have more caſh/in 
— Py e, chars alf, e Tam wall 
cnough, T ſhall find it ſome time or 
__ — thi tradeſiman ought to conſider, 
that lie is quite in the dark, and abe red nor. - 


really know where it lies, 5 for ought h e 55 
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the error may really be to His "1615, ve 
derably'; and tlie cafe is yl ain that It 
dangerous to be aver, as d be to 
der; he ſhould — go ive it oyer t bel | 
he has found it out, My brought it to rights, 
For example : eee 
Ir there appears to be more money jn the 
caſh than there is by the ballance in the caſh- 
book, this muſt follow, vis. That ſome parcel 
of money muſt have been xeceiv'd, which l is not 
centred in the book; now till the tradeſman 
knows what ſum of money this is, that is thus 
not entred, how can he tell but the miſtake 
may be quite the other way, and the caſh be 
really wrong to his lgſs ? Thus, 

My caſh-· book being caſt up for the laſt mojith, 
I find by the foot of the leaf there is caſh re- 
maining in — to ballance 176}. 105, 64. 


Z. | Is 


wa. 
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To ſee if all things are right, 1 go ind-tell 
my money over, and there, to my ſurpriſe, I 
find 194. 10 f. 6 d. in caſh; ſo cha 1 have 181. 
there more than I ſhould have: now, far from 
being pleaſed that I have more money by me 
than I ſhould have, my enquiry is Plain, * 
comes this to paſs? his | 
P PxRHAPs I puzzle my head a great while © 
bout it, but not being able to find it out, I ſit 
down eaſy and ſatisfied, and ſay, Mell I dont 
much concern my ſelf about it, tis better to he 
ſo than 184. miſſing; I cannot tell where it 
lies, but let it lie where it will; here's the mo- 
ney to make up the miſtake when, it appearts. 
Bur how fooliſh; is this? -how ill-grounded 
the ſatisfaction? and how weak am I to argue 
thus, and pleaſe my ſelf with the deluhon? 
for ſome months after it appears, perhaps, that 
| whereas there was 38 J. entred, receiv'd of Mr, 
B------ XK —— the figure 3 was miſtaken, 
and ſet down for a figure of 5, for the ſum te- 
- ceiy'd was 58 /. ſo that inſtead of having 18 /. 
more in caſh than there ought to be, I -haye 
40s. wanting in my caſn; which my ſon ot my 
- apprentice ſtole from me when they put in the 
money, and made the miſtake of the figures to 
puzzle the book, that it might be ſome, time 
before it ſhould be diſcovered. 
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 Uron the whole, take it as a rule, the 
tradeſman ought to be as unſatisfied when he 
finds a miſtake to his gain in his caſh, as when 
he finds it to his loſs; and it is every whit as 
dangerous, nay, it is the more ſuſpicious, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to be laid as a bait for him to 
| ſtop 


* a. 
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parts of a tradeſman's buſineſs, becauſe thete is 
always the bag and the book to be brought to» 
gether, ; and if they do not exactly ſpeak the 

ſame language, even to a farthing, there muſt 
be ſome omiſſion; and how big or how little 
that omiſſion may be, Who: Kn. W? or how - 
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ries; and 'tis on that account that I leave this 
Dae that the wadeſman. muy be 
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Tur keeping a caſh-book: is one of the niceſt 


ſhall it be known, but by caſting and re- caſting 
up,. telling; and telling __ aten N 


money *% 
Ir there is but twenty ſhillings. over in the 


money, the queſtion. is, How came it there.? It 


muſt he teeciv'd ſome where, and of ſome bo- 
dy, more than is entred; and how can; the. caſh- 
keeper, be he maſter or ſervant, know but more 


Was received with it, which is not, and ſhould 
have been, entred, and ſo the loſs may be, the 


other way? It is true, in telling money there 


may have been a miſtake, and he that received 


a ſum of money may have received twenty ſhil- 


lings too much, or five pounds too much: and 
ſuch a miſtake 1 have known to be made in the 


paying and receiving of money; and à man's 
caſh has been more perplexed, and his mind 
more diſtracted about it, than the five pound has 
been worth, becauſe he could not find: it out, 
till ſome accident has diſcovered it: and the 


reaſon is, becauſe not knowing which way it 
could come there, he could not know but ſome 


2 2 omiſſion 
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1 and to prevent father anqui- | 
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FE a de made to his loſs another way; 
Nee fed the eale above-mentioned. z | 
- I knew indeed 1 who Ft 
a very conſiderable trade, but being an illiterate 
tradeſtnan, never ballanced his caſh- book for 
may years, nor ſcarce poſted his other bobs, 
And indeed hardly underſtood how to do itz but 
Knowing his trade was exceeding profitable, and 
keeping his money all himſelf, he was cafic; and 
gte tich apact, in ſpight of the moſt unjuſti- 
Fable; and indeed the moſt - intolerable 
genee; but left this ſhould be pleaded as an 
exception to my general rule, and to invalidate 
the argument, give me leave to add, that tho 
*his'man grew tich in ſpight of indolence, and 
a neglect of his book, yet when he died two 
things appear d, which no tfadeſmen in his wits 
would defire ſhould be Taid of him, 


I. Tur ſervants falling out, and muliet- 
ouſly accuſing one another, had, as it appear- 
ed by the fits of {everal of them, w 
ed Rim of ſeveral conſiderable ſums of mo- 
nty, which they receiv'd, and never brought * 
into the books ; and others, of ties what 
they brought into the books, but never brought 
into the caſh; and others, of ſums which 

they took ready money in the ſhop, and ne- 
ver fet down, either the goods in the day- 

book, or the money into the caſh-book 3 and 

it was thought, tho' he was ſo rich, as ndt 

to feel it, that is, not to his hurt, yet that 

he loſt three or four hundred pounds a year 
; in 


- 


Engliſh Mens, „„ 
in that manner, bor the cu or threc laſt years = 
| of his life ; but his widow and ſon, who 
carne after him, having the dilgovery. made 
to them, took better meaſuręs afterwards. 
II. Hs never did, or could Know what he 
was worth s for the accounts in his books 
were never made up, nor when he came to 
die, could his executors make up any man's 
account, ſo as to be able to prove the particu - 
lars, and make à juſt demand of their debt; 
but found a prodigious number of ſmall ſums 
of money paid by the debtars, as by r 5 
in their books, and on their files, ſome. | 
himſelf, and ſome by his man, which were 
never brought to account, or brought into 
caſh ; and his man's anſwer being Kill, that he 
gave all to the maſter, they could not tell how 
to charge him by the maſter's account, be- 
cauſe ſeveral — which che — _—_ 
receivd, were omitted being centred in 
Game manner; ſo that all was confuſion and 
neglect; and tho the man died rich, it was 
in ſpight of that management that would have 
made any but hint debe died poor. 


Exacr book-keeping is to me the eſſeſt of a 
man, whoſe heart is in his buſineſs, and who 
intends to Thrive 3 he that cares not whether 
this books are kept well, or no, is in my qpi- 
nion one that does not much care whether he 
thrives, or no; or elſe, being in deſperate cir- 
cumſtances, knows it, and that he cannot, or 
does not thrive, amn 


4 
2 3. Ir 
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Ir is true; argen Pte bunte ts private 
and ſecret, and is ſeldom known to any 
but the tradeſman himſelf; atleaſt till he comes 
to break, and be a Bankrupt, and then you fre- 
; hear them exclaim againſt him, upon 

at very account; ' break  fays one of the Aſ- 
fignees, how ſhould he but break? why he kept 
nd books; you never ſee books kept in ſuch a 
fcandalons manner in your life; Why, he has 
not poſted his Caſh-book, for 1 know not how 
many months; nor poſted his Day-book and Jour- 
nal at all, except here and there an account that 
he perhaps wanted to know the ballance of; 
and as for ballancing his caſh, 'I don't ſee * 
thing of that done, I know not how long; 
why, this fellow could never tell how he went 
on, or how things ſtood with him, I wonder he 
did not break a long time ago. 


Now the man's caſe was this; he knew how 


to keep his books well enough, perhaps, and 
could write well cnough; and if you look into 
his five or ſix firſt years of trade, you find all his 
accounts well kept, the Journal duly poſted, 
the caſh monthly ballanced ;' but the poor man 
found after that, that things went wrong, that 
he went backward, and that all went down hill, 
and he hated to look into his books: As a pro- 
fligate never looks into his conſcience, becauſe 
he can ſce nothing there, but what terrifies and 


affrights him, makes him uneaſy and melancho- 


ly; ſo a ſinking tradeſman cares not to look in- 
to his books, becauſe the proſpect there is dark 
and melancholy ; what ſignify the accounts to 
me ? ſays he, 1 can Be nothing in the books 

| but 
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but debts, that I cannot pay, and debtor, that 
will never pay me; I can ſee nothing there but 
how I have truſted my eſtate away like a fool, 
and how l am to be ruin'd for my eaſineſs, and 
being a Sot; and this makes him throw them 
away, and hardly Poſt things enough to make 
up when folks call to pay; or if he does Poſt 
ſuch accounts as he has money to receive from; 
that's all, and the reſt lie at random, till, as 1 
ſay, the Aſſignees come to reproach him with | 
his negligence. . 

WHEREAS in truth, ths man onto his 
books well enough, but had no heart to look 
in them, no courage to ballance them, becauſe 
of the affliting proſpect of them. 

Bur let me here adviſe tradeſmen to keep 
a perfect acquaintance with their books, though 
things are bad and diſcouraging; it keeps them 
in full knowledge of what they are doing, and 
how they really ſtand ; and it brings them ſome- 
times to the juſt reflections on their. circumſtan- 
ces which they ought to make; ſo to ſtop! in 
time, as I hinted before, and not let things run 
too far before they arc ſurpriſed, and torn. to 
pieces by violence. 

AnD at the worſt, even a declining made | 
man ſhould not let his books be neglected; if 
his creditors find them punctually kept to the 
laſt, it will be a credit to him, and they would 
ſee he was a man fit for buſineſs 5. and I have 
known when that very thing has recommended 
a tradeſman ſo much to his creditors, that. after 
the ruin of his fortunes, ſome or other of them 
have taken him into buſineſs, as into partner- 
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ſhips, or into employ ment, only Becauſe! they 
knew him to be cudlifh'd for buſineſs, and * 
' Keeping. books in particular. 
Bur if we ſhould admoniſh the tralelmün tw 
an exact arid regular care of his books, eve 
| his. declining fortunes z much more ſhould i 1 
5 His care in his r and befote àny diſaſter 
2 has befallen. him: I doubt not, that many a 
tradeſman has miſcarried by the miſtakes and 
neglect of his book ; for the loſſes that men 
bx ſuffer on that account are not eaſily ſet down 4 
5 but I recommend it to a tradeſman to take ex- 
act care of his books, as I would to every mail 
to take care of his diet and temperate living, 
in order to their health; for tho according to 
ſome we cannot by all onr care and caution 
lengthen out life, but that every one muſt and 
hall live their appointed time; yet by temper- - 
ance and regular conduct we may make that life 
more comfortable, more agreeable, and pleaſant, 
by its being more healthy and hearty z ſo tho 
the exacteſt book-keeping cannot be ſaid to make 
a tradeſman Thrive, or that he ſhall ſtand the 
longer in his buſineſs, becauſe his profit and Jofs 
docs not depend upon his books, or the good- 
nels of his debts depend upon the debtors ac- 
counts being well poſted; yet this muſt be ſaid, 
that the well keeping of his books may be the 
occaſion of his trade being carried on with the 
' mote. caſe and pleaſure, and the more fatisfatti · 
on, by having numberleſs quarrels, and conten- 
tions and law. ſuits, which are the of 
a tradeſman's life, prevented and avoided; which 
on the contrary often torment a tradeſmmm, and 
_ 7 make 
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mike! his whole buſineſs be-uritaſy to him foe 
want bf being able to nat au 
things by his books © | 


— = 


out her certiffxare 1 How mat 
man been caſt, ani het cauſe not only loſt; but 
her reputation and character 'expos'd, fot wum 
of being able to prove her. marriage, tho ſhe 


merited a gbdod character all her days ? and fo 


in trade, many a debt has been loſt, many aan 


account been perplexed by the debror, many a 
ſum of money been recovered, and aftually 
paid over again, eſpecially after the tradefman, 
has been dead, for want of fis keeping his books 
carefully, and exactiy when he was alive; by 
which negligence, if he has nor been ruin'd 
when he was living, his widow and children 
have been ruin'd after his deceaſt; tho he, had 
juſtice been done, he had left them in good Tit» 
cumſtances, and with fufficient to ſupport therm. 

AND this brings me to another principal rea- 


ſon, why a tradeſman ſhould not only keep 


books, but be very regular and exact in keep» 
ing them in order; that is to Tay, duly poſted, 
and all his affairs exactly and duly enterd in his 
books; und this is, that if he ſhould be 
ſed by ſudden or une 


as many ate, and as all may be, his accounts 
may not be left intricate und unſettled, ou his 
affairs thereby be perplexed. _ 


_  NexT to tepar'd for death, winds: re- 3 
ſpect to Heaven and his foul, a tradeſinan ſhould 
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A tradefimatit withvut his books; m tiſe * © | 


law-ſuit fora debt, is like a married wuman With i 
times has a wor 


has bern really and honeſtiy married, aud tas 


xpeced ſicktiels, or — 
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with reſpect to his books; it is im vain that he 


calls for a, Scrivener or Lawyer, and makes a 
will, when he finds a ſudden ſummons ſent 
him for the grave, and calls his friends about 
him to divide, and ſettle his eſtate ; "if his 
buſineſs is in confuſion below airs, his books 
out of order, and his accounts unſettled; to 
what purpoſe docs he give his eſtate among his 
relations, when no body knows where ta find it? 
As then the miniſter exhents us to take care 
of our fouls, and make otitPeace with Heaven; 
while we are in a ſtate of health, and while 
life has no threat'ning enemies about it, no diſ- 
caſes, no feavers atrending 3 ſo let me ſecond + 
that advice to the tradeſman always to keep his 
books in ſuch a poſture, that it he ſhould be 
ſnatch'd away by death, his diſtreſſed widow and 
fatherleſs farnily, may know what is left for them, 
and may know where to look for it : He may 
depend upon it, that what he owes to any one 
they will come faſt enough for, and his: widow 
and executrix will be pull'd to pieces for it, if 
ſhe cannot and does not ſpeedily pay it; why 
then ſhould *he not put her in a condition to 
have juſtice done her and her children, and to 
know how and of whom to ſeek for his juſt 
.debts, that ſhe may be able to pay othets, and 
ſecure the remainder for herſelf and her chit 
dren ? I muſt confeſs, a tradeſman not to leave 
his books in order when he dies, argues wi 
to be either, | 
1. A very bad Chriſtian, who had few or no 
thoughts of death upon him, or that con-. 

I * 
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ſiderd nothing of its frequent coming unex- = 
pected, and ſudden without warning; or; 

2. A very unnatural relation, without the af- 
fections of a father, or a husband, or eyen . 
of a friend; that fhould rather leave what 
he had to be ſwallow'd up by. ſtrange 

chan leave his family and friends d in a 2 


dition to and; and to recover it. 


AGAIN, tis this ſame caſe as in marters reli- 
gious, with reſpect to the doing this in time, 
and while health and ftrength remain: For 
we ſay very well, and with great reaſon, that 
the work of eternity ſhould not be left to the 
laſt moments; that a death-bed is no place, and 
a ſick languiſhing body no condition, and tlie 
laſt breath no time for repentance; ſo I may add; 

neither are theſe the place, the condition, or 
the time to make up our accounts; there's no 
poſting the books on a death-bed, or ballancing N 
the Caſh · book in a high feaver: Can the tradeſ- 
man tell you where his effects lie, and to whom 
he has lent or truſted ſums of money, or large 
quantities of goods, when he is delirious and 
light-headed ? All theſe things muſt be done in 
time, and the tradeſman ſhould take care, that 
his books ſhould always do this for him, and 
then he has nothing to do but make his will; 
and diſpoſe of what he has ; and for 'the reſt 
he refers them tg his books, to know here e- 
very N 2 is to be had. 8 
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o the Tradeſman letting his. Wife 5. Fu 
m., with bes _—_ 1 3 
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ST T muſt be acknowledg d, cher 28 this 
ener ſeems to be written in favour of 
ite women, it alſo ſeams to be an of 
ficious, thankleſs benefaction to the wives; for 
that, as the tradeſmens Ladirs now manage, 
they are above the favour, and put no value up- 
on it; on the contrary, the women, generally 
ſpeaking, trouble not their heads about it, ſcrn 
to be ſeen in the compting· houſe, much * 
behind the counter ; deſpiſe the knowledge of 
their husband's buſineſs, and act as if they were 
aſham'd of being tradeſmens wives, and ever 
intended to be tradeſmens widows. | 
Ir this choſen ignorance of theirs comes owe 
time or other to be their loſs, and they find the 
difadvantage of it too late, they may read their 
fault in their puniſhment, and wiſh too late 
they had acted the humbler part, and not thought 
it below them to inform themſelves of what it 
is ſo much their intereſt to know : This pride 
is indeed the great misfortune of tradeſmens 
wives; for as they liv'd as if they were above 


being own'd for. the tradeſman's wife, ſo * 
* 
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he dies, they live to be the ſhame; of the tradoſ- 


man's widow: They knew nothing ho he got 
his eſtate when he was alive, and they know 


nothing where to ſind it when he is dead. This 


drives them into the hands of Lawyers, Attrot- 
ncys, and Sollicitors, to get in their effeſts 3 


who, when they have got it, often run away 


with it, and leave the poor widow in a more 
diſconſolate and perplex'd erer . 
was in before. 
irh was enn Amrein ie Wonen 
fault in one reſpect, and too often, it is ſo in 
many, ſince the common ſpirit is, 3 
lo much above the tradeſman's condition; but 
ſince it is not with every body, let me ſtate 
the cafe a little for the uſe of thoſe who: ſtill 
have their ſenſes about them; and whoſe pride 
is not got ſo much above their rcaſon, as to let 
them chooſe to be: rqleſinens beggars, | 2 
than tradeſmens widows. 
Warn the Tradeſman dies, iris to ma 
ed, that what eſtate or effeſts he leaves is, ge- 


nerally ſpcaking, diſpers d about in many hands; 


his widow, if ſhe is left executrix, has the trou- 
ble of getting things together as well . as ſhe 
can; if ſhe is not left executrix, ſhe has nor the 
trouble indeed, but then it is look d upon that 
me is diſhonour'd in not having the truſt; when 
ſhe comes to look into her affairs, fhe is more 


or leſs perplex'd and embaraſs'd, as ſhe hit not 


or hes acquainted herſelf, or been made acquaint- 

ed with | her husband's affairs in his life-time. 
Ir ſhe has been one of thoſe gay delicate La- 

* that valuing herſelf * her being a gen- 


tle woman, 
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3 
elf, when ſhe married this mechanick thing ca- 


e TT. debe hei- 


Led a tradeſman, and confequently ſcorn d to 
come near his ſhop; or warchouſe, and by con 
ſequence acquainting herſelf with any of his 4. 
fairs, or ſo much as where his effects lay, which 
are to be her fortune for the future: I ſay, if 
this has been her caſe, her folly calls for pity 
now, as her pride did for contempt before ; for 
as ſhe was fooliſh in the firſt, ſhe may 
ſerable in the laſt part of it; for now — falls 
into a ſca of trouble, ſhe has the ſatisfaction of 
knowing that her husband has digd, as the tradeſ- 
men call it, well to paſs, and that ſhe is left 
well enough; but ſhe has at the ſame time the 
mortification of knowing nothing how to. get it 

in, or in What hands it lies: The only relief 
ſhe has is. her husband's books; and ſhe is happy 
in that, but juſt in proportion to the care he 
took in keeping them; even hen ſhe finds the 
names of debtors, ſhe knows not ho they are, 
or where they dwell, who are good, and who 
are bad; the only remedy ſhe has here is, if 
her husband had cer a ſervant, or apprentiet, 
Who was fo. near out of his time as to be ac- 
quainted with the cuſtomers, and with the books, 
then ſhe is forced to be beholden to him to ſet· 
tle the accounts for her, and endeavour to get 
in the debts; in return for which ſhe is forced 


to give him his time and freedom, and let him 


into the trade, make him maſter of all the bu- 
ſineſs. in the world, and it may be, at laſt, with 
all her pride, lets the boy creep to bed to her; 
00 when her friends upbraid her with it, * 
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be: mi- 


Baum abb, 


ſhe ſhould marry her prentice boy, ben! — 


be ſhe was old enough to be his mother: Her 


 anſiver is, * Why, what could 1 do! I ſee 1 


4 muſt have been ruin d elſe; I had nothing but 
« what lay abroad in debts, ſcatter d about the 
« world, and no body but he knew how to get 
.« them in: What could I do? If I had not done 
„ it, I muſt have been a beggar.” And ſo it 
may be ſhe is at laſt too, if the boy of a huſ- 
band proves a brute to her, as many do, and as 
in ſuch uncqual matches indeed moſt ſuch bee 
ple do. 

Thus that Wia which once ſet her e 
a kind, diligent, tender husband, and made her 
ſcorn to ſtoop to acquaint. her ſelf with his af- 
fairs, by which, had ſhe done it, ſne had been 
tolerably qualified to get in her debts, diſpoſe 
of her ſhop-goods, and bring her cſtate together; 
the ſame pride ſinks her into the neceſſity of 
cringing to a ſcoundrel, and taking her ſervant 
to be her maſter. 

This I mention for the caution of thoſe La- 
dies who ſtoop. to marry men of buſineſs, and 
yet deſpiſe the buſineſs they are maintain d by; 
that marry the tradeſman, but ſcorn the trade: 
If Madam thinks fit to ſtoop to the man, ſhe 
ought never to think her (elf above owning 
his employment; and as ſhe may upon occaſi- 
on of his death be left to value her ſelf upan 
it, and to have at leaſt her fortune and her chil- 
drens to gather up out of it, ſhe ought not to 
profeſs her ſelf ſo unacquainted with it as not 


do be able to look into it when Wen —_— 
- Ks von rt. | 


Ir 
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far above hat on circumftances, that ſne ſhould 
not qualify het ſelf to make the beſt of 
that art left her, rns 
baing cheated, and being impoſed up In 
former times tradeſmens widows value Ul 
ſelves upan the ſhop and trade, or the 'ware- 
houſe and trade that was left them ; and at leaft, 
if they did not carry on the ttade in their own 
names, they would keep it up till they put it 
off to advantage; and often L have known a 
Widow get from zoo to 300 J. for the good- will, 
as tis call d, of the ſhop and trade, if ſhe did not 
think fit to carry on the trade; if ſhe did, the 
-caſc turned the other way, namely, that if the 
Widow did not put off the ſhop, the ſhop. 
would put off the Widow: And I may ventute 
to ſay, that where there is one Widow that 
keeps on the trade now, after a husband's de- 
ceaſc, there were ten, if not e. that did 
it then. 


Bur now the Ladies are above it, and diſdain 
it ſo much, that they chuſe rather to go with- 
out the proſpect of a ſecond marriage, in vir- 

tue of the trade, than to ſtoop to the mechanick 

low ſtep of carrying on a trade; and they have 
their reward, for they do go withour it; and 
whereas they might in former times match in- 
finitely to their advantage by that method, now 


they throw themſelves away, and the trade 
too. 

Bur this is not the caſe which I particularly 
aim at in this letter; if the women will act 
3 and fooliſhly, and throw away the ad- 

| vantages 
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vantages that he puts into their hands, be that 


to them, and it is their buſineſs to take eatre of 
that; but I would have them have the opportu- 


nity put into their hands, and that they may  * 


make the beſt of it if they pleaſe, if they will 
not the fault is their own: But to this end, I 
ſay, I would have every tradeſman make his 
wife ſo much acquainted with his trade; and 
ſo much miſtreſs of the managing part of it, 
that ſhe might be able to carry it on if ſhe pleaſ- 
ed, in caſe of his death; if ſhe does not pleaſe, 
that is another caſe ; or if ſhe will not acquaint 
her ſelf with it, that alſo is another caſe, and 
ſhe muſt let it alone: But he ſhould put it into 
her power, or give her the offer of it. 
FIRST, he ſhould do it for her own ſake; 
namely, as before, that ſhe may make her ad- 
vantage of it, either for diſpoſing her ſelf and 
the ſhop together, as is ſaid above, or for the 
more rcadily diſpoſing the goods, and getting 
in the debts, without diſhonouring her ſelf, . as 
I have obſerved, and marrying her prentice boy 
in order to take care of the effects; that is to 
ſay, ruining her ſelf to prevent her being ruin d. 
SECONDLY, He ſhould do it for his childrens 
ſake, if he has any, that if the wife have any 
knowledge of the buſineſs, and has a ſon to 
breed up to it, tho' he be not yet of aye to 
take it up, ſhe may keep the trade tor him, and 
introduce him into it, that ſo he may take the 
trouble off of her hands, and ſhe may have the 
ſatisfaction of preſerving the father's trade for 
the benefit of his ſon, tho left too 2 to 


enter 1 it at firſt. . 
A a Tnus 
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-Tavs1 1 known many a widow that would 
line thought it 'otherwiſe below her, has en- 
gaged her ſelf in her husband's buſineſs, and 
carried it on, purely to bring her eldeſt ſon up 
to it, and has preſerved it for him, and which 
has been an eſtate to him; whereas otherwiſe it 
muſt have been loſt, and he would have had 
the world to ſeek for a new buſineſs. | 
' Tris is a thing which every honeſt affectio. 
nate mother would, or at leaſt ſhould, be fo wil- 
ling to do for a ſon, that ſhe, I think, who 
would not, ought not to marry a tradeſman at 
all; but if ſhe would think her ſelf above ſo 
important a truſt for her own children, ſhe 
ſhould likewiſe think her (elf above having chil- 


. dren by a tradeſman, and marry ſomebody 


whole children ſhe would act the mother for. 
Bur every widow is not ſo unnatural, and I 
an willing to ſuppoſe the tradeſman I am writ- 
ing to, ſhall be better married, and therefore | 
give over ſpeaking to the woman's ſide, and 
I will ſuppoſe the tradeſman's wife not to be 
above her quality, and willing to be made ac- 
quainted with her husband's affairs; as well to 
be helpful to him, if ſhe can, as to be in a con- 
dition to be helpful to her ſelf and her family, 
if ſhe comes to have occaſion: But then the 
difficulty often lies on the other ſide the queſ- 
tion, and the tradeſman cares not to lay open 
his buſineſs to, or acquaint his wife with it; 
and many circumſtances of the tradeſman draw 


him into this ſnare; for I muſt call it a ſnare 
both to him * to her. 


I. Tux 
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ing his wife a gentle woman, and forſooth he 
will have her fit above in the parlour, and 


receive viſits; and drink Tea, and entertain her 
neighbours, - or. take a cqach and go abroad; 
But as to the buſineſs, ſhe ſhall not ſtobp to 


touch it; he has Apprentices and joutneymen, 


and there is no need of it. 


U. Soxi trades indeed ae not/ptopet for 
the women to meddle in, or cuſtom has made 
it ſo, that it would be ridiculous for the wo- 
men to appear in their ſhops; that is, ſuch as 
linen and woollen drapers, mercers; book- 
ſellers, goldſmiths, and all forts of dealers by 
commiſſion, and the like; euſtom, I ſay, has made 
theſe trades ſo effectually ſhut out the women, 


that what with cuſtom, and the women's ge- | 
nerally thinking it below them, we never, or © ,» 


rarely, ſee any women in thoſe ſhops or ware- 
houſes. | 


IIL On if the trade is proper, and the wiſe 
willing, the husband .deelines it, and ſhuts. 
her out; and this is the thing I complain of 
as an injuſtice upon the. woman : But our 
tradeſmen, forſooth, think it an undervaluing 
to them and to their buſineſs, to have their 
wives ſeen in their ſhops ; that is to ſay, that 
becauſe other trades do not admit them, there- 
fore they will not have their trades or ſhops 
thought leſs maſculine or leſs conſiderable 
than others, and they will not ' have their 
wives be ſeen 1 in their ſhops. ; 

' Kaz: IV Bur 
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IV. Bur there are two ſorts of husbands 
more who decline acquainting their wives 
with their buſineſs; and thoſe are, (1.) Thoſe. 
who are unkind, haughty and imperious, who 
- will not truſt their wives, becauſe. they will not 
make them uſeful, that they may not value 
themſelves upon it, and make themfſelves as it 
were equal to their husbands : A weak, fooliſn 
and abſurd ſuggeſtion! as if. the wife were at all 
exalted by it; which indeed is juſt the con- 
trary, for the woman is rather humbled and 
made a ſervant by it: Or, (2.) The other 
| ſort are thoſe who are afraid their wives ſhould 
be let into the knowledge of their buſineſs, 
leſt they ſhould come into the grand ſecret 
of all, namely, to know that they are bank- 
rupt, and undone, and worth nothing. 


* ALL theſe conſiderations are footiſh or frau- 
dulent, and in every one of them the husband 
is in the wrong; nay, they all argue very ſtrong- 
ly for the wife's being, in a due degree, let in- 
to the knowledge of their buſineſs; but the laſt 
indeed eſpecially, that ſhe may be put into a 
poſture to ſave him from ruin, if it be poſſible, 
or to carry on ſome buſineſs without him, if he 
is forc'd to fail, and fly; as many have been, 
when the creditors have encourag'd the wife to 
carry on a trade for the ſupport of her family 
and children, when he perhaps may never ſhew 
his head again. | Ys, 
Bur let the man's caſe be what it will, I think 
he can never call it a hard ſhift, to let his wife into 
_ as acquaintance with his buſineſs, if ſhe deſires 
EE | it, 
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jt, and is fit for it; and eſpecially i in caſe of 
mortality, that ſne may not be left helpleſs and 
friendleſs with her children, when her husband 
is gone, and when pethaps her circurnſtances 
may require it. | 
I am not for'a man ſetting his wits. @ the 
head of his buſineſs, and placing himſelf under 
her, like a journeyman, like a certain China- 
ſeller, not far from the Eaſt-India houſe, who 
if any cuſtomers came into the ſhop that made 
a mean ſorry figure, would leave them to her 
husband to manage and attend them; but if 
they look'd like Quality, and people of faſhion, 
would come up to her husbahd, when he was 
ſhewing them his goods putting him by with 
a Hold your tongue, Tom, and let me talk; 
I fay,: tis not this kind, or part that 1 would 
have the tradeſman s wife let into, but ſuch, 
and ſo muchꝭ of the trade only as may be pro- 
per for her, not ridiculous in the eye of the 
world; and may make her. aſſiſting and helpful, 
not governing to him, and which is the main 
thing J aim at, ſuch as. Mould qualify her to, 
keep up the buſineſs: for her ſelf and children, 


it her husband ſhould: be taken away, and ſhe 7 
be left deſtitute in the world, as many are. 


ITnus much, I think, tis hard a wife ſhould 
not know, and no honeſt tradeſman ought to 
refuſe it; and above all, tis great pity the wives 
of tradeſmen, . who ſo often are reduced to great 
inconveniencies for want of it, ſhould ſo far 
withſtand their own felicity, as to refuſe to be. 
thus made acquainted with their buſineſs, by . 

Woe weak and foolith pride they expoſe them- 

Aa3. ſelves, 
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ſelyes, as I have obſcrved, to the misfortune of 
throwing the buſineſs away, when they may 
come to want it; and when the keeping it up 
might be the reſtoring of their my. and 
+ ptoviding, for their children. I 
1 not to compliment tradeſmen too mijkch, 
their wives are not all Ladies, nor are their 
children all born to be Gentlemen; trade, on 
the contraty, is ſubject to contingencies; ſome 
begin poor, and end rich; others, and thoſe 
very many, begin rich, and end poor: and there 
arc innumerable circumſtances which may attend 
a-tradeſman's family, which may make it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary td preſerve the trade for his chil; 
dren, if poſſible z the doing which may keep 
them from miſery, and raife them all. in the 
world; and the want of it, on the other hand, 
ſinks and ſuppreſſes them. For example. 

A tradeſman has begun the world about ſix 
or ſeyen years; he has, by his induſtry and good 
underſtanding in buſineſs, juft got into a flou- 
rifhing trade, by which he clears five or fix 
hundred pounds a year; and if it ſhould pleaſe 

God to ſpare his life for twenty years or more, 
he would certainly be a rich man, and get a 
good eſtate; but on a ſudden, and in the mid- 
dle of all his proſperity, he is ſnatch'd away by 
a ſudden fit of ſickneſs, and his widow is left 
in a deſolate deſpairing condition, having five | 
children, and big with another, but the eldeſt 
of theſe is not above ſix years old; and tho he 
is a boy, yet he is utterly uncapable to be. con: 
cerned in the buſineſs; ſo the trade which (had his 
father lived to bring him up in his s ſhop or ware: 

| houſe} 
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houſe) would have been an eſtate to him, is 
like to be loſt, and perhaps go all away to the 
eldeſt Apprentice, who howeyer wants two years 
of his time: Now what is to be done for this 
unhappy. family ? 

Done! ſays the Widow, why I will never let 
the trade fall fo, that ſhould be the making of 
my ſon, and in the mean time be the mainte- 
nance of all my children, 

Wur what can you do, child, ſays her Father 
or other Friends? you know nothing of it, 
Mr. ------- did not acquaint you with his 
buſineſs. 

InAr's true, ſays the Widow, he did not, be- 
cauſe I was a fool, and did not care to look 
much into it, and that was my fault; Mr. 
did not preſs me to it, becauſe he was afraid 1 
might think he intended to put me upon it, but 
he often uſed to ſay, that if he ſhould drop off 
before his boys were fit to come into the ſhop, 
it would be a ſad loſs to them; that the trade 
would make gentlemen of a couple of them, and 
it would be great pity it ſhould go away from 
them. 

Bur what does that ſignify now, child, adds 
. the Father, you ſec it is oh and how can it be 
helped? 

War, ſays the Wi ow, I uſed: to ask him if 
he thought I could carry it on for them, if 
ſuch a thing ſhould happen? 

AnD what anſwer did he make? / 95 the 
Father? 

Hx ſhook his head, replied the Widow, and 
onfwer d, Ves, 1 might if I had good ſervants, 

Aa 4 and 
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and if I would look a "Linas into it before: 

= TOP 

Wr, / /a ys the Father, he ralked as if he had 

foreſccen his end. | 

I think he did foreſee it, ſa 2 TL ſte, for he was 
often talking thus. | 

ANp why did you not take the hint thee 

ſays her Father, and acquaint your ſelf a little 
with things, that you might have been prepard 
for ſuch an unhappy circumſtance,  whateyer 
might happen 
| War ſo I did, ſays the Widow, and. have | 
done for aboye two years paſt ; he uſed to ſhew 
me his letters, and his books, and I know where 
he bought every thing; and I know a little of 
goods too, when they are good, and when bad, 
and the prices; alſo I know all the country: 

people he dealt with, and have ſeen moſt of 

. them, and talk'd with them; Mr. ------- uſed 
to bring them up to dinner ſometimes, and he 
would prompt my being” acquainted with them, 
and would ſometimes talk of his buſineſs with 
them at table, on purpoſe that 1 might hear it; 
and I know a little how to ſell too, for I have 
ſtood by him ſometimes, and ſeen the cuſtom» , 
ers and he chaffer with one another. 

Anp did your husband like that you did ſa? 

fays the Father. 
Frs, /ays ſhe, he loved to ſee me do it, and 
often told me he did ſo; and told me, that if 
he was dead, he believed 1 might carry on the 
trade as well as he. 

Bur he did not believe. ſo, ] doubt, /s ſays the 


| Ferber. 
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I do not know as to that, -ſays ſbe; but I fold 
fs ſeveral times to ſome — when. he 
has been out of the way. _ i 

Ap was he pleaſed with it, „ae her Father, 
when he came home? Did you do it to his 
mind? 

Nar, ſays ſhe, I have ſerved a — * ſome: : 
times when he has been in the warehouſe, and 
he would go away to his counting-houſe on 
purpoſe, and ſay, Ill leave you and my wife to 
make the bargain; and I have Pleaſed the cuſ-· 
tomer and him too. 
WILL, ſays the Father, do you think you | 

could carry on the trade: 

I believe I could, if I had but jt honeſt fel- 
low of a journeyman for a year or two, LY 
write in the books, and go abagad Among cul. 
tomers. | 

WELL, ſays the Father, you have two approthy 
tices; one of them begins to underſtand things 
very much, and ſeems to be a diligent lad. 

HE comes forward, indeed, and will be very 
uſeful, ſays the Widow, if he does not grow 
too forward, upon a ſuppoſition: that I ſhall 
want him too much; but it will be neceſſary to 
have a man to be above him for a while. 

WEIL, ſays the Father, we will ſee to Ser 
you ſuch a one. | 


In ſhort, they got her a man to allt to keep 
the books, go to Exchange, and do the buſineſs 


abroad, and the Widow carried on the buſineſs 


with great application and ſucceſs, till her eldeſt 


ſon grew up, and was firſt taken into the ſhop 
as 
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as an apprentice to his mother; the eldeſt ap- 


| prentice ſery d her faithfully, and was her jour- 
neyman four years after his time was out; then 
ſhe took him in partner to one fourth part of 


the trade, and when her ſon came of age, ſne 
gave the apprentice one of her daughters, and 


- enlarged his ſhare to a third, gave her own. 


ſon another third, and kept a third for her ſelf, 
to ſupport the family. 3 5 
Tus the whole trade was preſerved, and the 


ſon and ſon-in-law grew rich in it, and the Wi- 


dow, who grew as skilful. in the buſineſs as her 
husband was before her, advanced the fortunes 
of all the reſt of her children very conſiderably, + 
Inis was an &ample of the husband's mak- 
ing the wife (but a little) acquainted with his bu- 
ſineſs, and if this had not been the caſe, the 
trade had been loſt, and the family left juſt to 
divide what the father left; which, as they were 
ſeven of them, mother and all, would not have 


been conſiderable enough to have raiſed them 


above juſt the degree of having bread to cat, 
and none to ſpar, 

I hardly need give any examples where tradeſ- 
men die, leaving flouriſhing buſineſs, and good 


trades, but leaving their wives ignorant and de- 


ſtitute, neither underſtanding their buſineſs, or 
knowing how to learn, having been too proud 
to ſtaop to it when they had husbands, and not 
courage or heart to do'it when they have none; 


the Town is ſo full of ſuch as theſe, that this 


' book can ſcarce fall into the hands of any readers 


but who will be able to name them among their 
| | THESR 
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 TarsE indolene lofty Ladies have 
the mortification to ſee their ' husband's' trades 
catch'd'up by apprentices or journeymen in the 
ſhop, or by other ſhop-keepers in the neighbour 


hood, and of the ſame buſineſs, that might have 
enrich d them, and deſcended to their children; 


' ſo ſee their bread carried away by ſtrangers, and 


other families foqrifhieg on the ſpoils of thei 
fortunes. 

AND this brings me to ſpeak of thoſe Ladies, 
who, though they do perhaps, fur want of ber- 
ter offers, ſtoop to wed a trade, as we call it, 
and take up with a Mechanick, yet all the while 
they are the tradeſmens' wives, they endeavour 
to preſerve the diſtinction of their fancicd cha- 
racter; carry themſelves as if they thought they 
were ſtill above their ſtation, and that tho they 
were unhappily yoked with a tradeſman, -they 
would ſtill keep up the dignity of their Birth, 
and be call'd Gentle women; and in order to 
this would behave like ſuch all the way, what- 
ever rank they were levell'd with by the migfor- 
tune of their circumſtances, - 

THis is a very unhappy, and indeed a moſt 
unſcaſonable kind of pride; and, if 1 might pre- 
ſume to add a word here by way of caution 
to ſuch Ladies, it ſhould be to conſider, before 
they marry tradeſmen,the great diſadvantages they 
lay themſelves under, in ſubmitring to be attradeſ(- 
man's wife, but not putting themſelves in a 
condition to take the benefit, as well as the in- 
convenience of it; for while they are above 
the circumſtances of the tradeſman's wife, they 

re depriv d of all the remedy againſt the miſe- 
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ries of a unden widow ; and if the man 


dies, and leaves them little or nothing but the 
trade to carry on, and maintain them, they be- 


ing unacquainted with that, are undone. 


A Lady, that ſtoops to marry a tradeſman, 


mould conſider the uſage of England among 


the Gentry and perſons of diſtinction, where the 
calc. is thus; if a Lady, who has a title of ho- 
nour, ſuppoſe it be a Counteſs, or if ſhe were 


a Duchels, it is all one, if, I ſay, ſhe ſtoops to 


marry a private Gentleman, ſhe ceaſes to rank 
for the future as a Counteſs, or Ducheſs, but 
muſt be content to be, for the time to come, 
what her husband can entitle her to, and no 
other; and excepting the courteſy of the peo- 
ple, calling her my Lady Ducheſs, or the Coun- 
teſs, ſhe is no more than plain miſtreſs - - - 
ſuch. a one, meaning the name of her husband, 
and no other. 


Inuus if a Baronet's a, marries a 1 rrailes- | 


man in London, ſhe is no more my Lady, but 
plain- Mrs. - - - - - the Draper's wife, &c. The 
application of the thing is thus ; if the Lady 
thinks fit to marry a mechanick, ſay à Glover, 
or a Cutler, or whatcver it is, ſhe ſhould re- 
member ſhe is a Glover's wife from that time, 
and no more; and to keep up her dignity, when 
tortune has leyell'd her circumſtances, is but a 
piece of unſcaſonable pageantry, and will do 
her no ſervice at all: The thing ſhe is to en- 
quire is, what ſhe muſt do if Mr. the 
Glover, or Cutler, ſhould die? whether ſhe can 
carry on the trade afterward, or whether ſhe can 


- live without it? If ſhe finds ſhe cannot live with- 
| | x 1 our 


I 
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out it, tis her prudence” to conſider in time; 
and ſo to acquaint herſelf with the trade, that 
ſhe may be able to do it when ſhe comes to it. 

do confeſs, there is nothing more ridicu- 
lous than the double pride of the Ladies of this 
age, with. reſpe& to marrying what they call be- 
low their birth; ſome Ladies of good families, 
tho' but of mean fortune, are ſo ſtiff upon the 
point of honour, that they refuſe to marry tradeſ- 
men; nay, even merchants, tho' vaſtly above 
them in wealth and fortune, only becauſe they 
are tradeſmen, or, as they are pleas'd* to call 
them, tho' improperly, Merhanicks ; and tho! 
perhaps they have not above 300 J. or 10007. 
to their portion, ſcorn the man for his rank, 
who does but turn round, and has his choice 
of wives, perhaps, with 2, or 3, or 4086 J. be- 
fore their faces. 

Tax Gentlemen of quality, we ſee, 20 upon 
quite another foot, and, I may ſay, with much 
more judgment, ſeeing nothing is more fre- 
quent than when any noble family are loaded 
with titles and honour rather than fortune, they 
come down into the city, and chooſe wives a- 
mong the merchants and tradeſmens daughters 
to raiſe their families; and I am miſtdken,, if at 
this time we have not ſeveral Ducheſſes, Coun- 
teſſes, and . Ladies of rank, who are the daugh- 
ters of citizens and tradeſmen, as the Ducheſs of 
B — d, of A —e, of Wh ——-n, and others; 
the Counteſs of Ex ——r, of Onflow, and ma- 
ny more too many to name; where it is thought 
no diſhonour at all for thoſe perſons to have 


match d into rich families, tho not ennobled; 
4 : and 


I 466 


inks th — 4 


The Aue e 
and we have ſeen many trading families lay &s | 


> ag! n 


foundation of nobility by their wealth and opu- 


lence ; as Mr. Child for example, afterwards 
Sir Joſiah Child, whoſe pofterity by his two 


daughters are now Dukes of Beanfurt and of 


Bedford, and his Grandſon Lord Viſcount Caftle- 


main, and yet he himſelf began a mean tradeſ- 
man, and in circumſtances very mean. 
Bur this ſtiffneſs of the Ladies, in refuſing 

to marty tradeſmen, though it is weak in iel 
is not near fo weak as the folly of thoſe who 
firſt do ſtoop to marry thus, and yet think to 
maintain the dignity of their birth, in ſpight of 
the meanneſs of their fortune; and fo carry- 
ing themſelves above that ſtation, in which Pro- 


vidence has plaeed them, diſable themſelves from 


tecciving the benefit which their condition offers 
them, upon any ſubſequent changes of their life. 

Tris exttaotdinary ſtiffneſs, I have known, 
has brought many a well-bred Gentlewoman to 
miſery and the utmoſt diſtreſs, whereas had they 
been able to have ſtooped to the ſubſequent cir- 
eumſtances of life, which Providence alſo thought 


fit to make their lot, they might have lived com- 


fortably and plentifully all their days, 

Ir. is certainly every Lady's prudence to bring 
her ſpirit down to her condition; and if ſhe 
thinks fit, or it is any how her lot to marry a 
tradeſman, which many Ladies of good families 
have found it for their advantage to do; I ſay, 
if it be her lot, ſhe ſhould take care ſhe does 
not make that a curſe to her, which would be 
her bleſſing, by deſpiſing her own condition, 
and putting kerſelf into a poſture not to en- 
joy it. I 
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far Alibis 1 dn en be tet b 
that unhappy temper, which I find ſo much a- 
mong the tradeſmens wives at this time, of be- 
ing above taking any notice of their husbands . 
affairs z as if nothing was before them but a 
conſtant ſettled ſtate of proſperity, and it was 
impoſſible for them to taſt any: other fortune 
wy that very hour they embark with a tradeſ- 
man they ought to remember, that they are en- 
tring a ſtate of life full of accidents and hazards, 
and that innumerable families in as good cir- 
cumſtances as theirs fall every day into diſaſters - 
and misfortunes, and that a tradeſman's condi- 
tion is liable to more caſualties,” than any other 
life whatever, a 

How many widows of tradeſmen, nay, and 
wives of broken and ruin'd tradeſmen do we 
daily ſee recover themſelves and their ſhatter d 
families, when the man has been either ſnatch'd 
away by death, or demgliſh'd by misfortunes, 
and has been forced to fly to the Eaſt or Weſt- 
Indies, and forſake his ; in ſearch of 
bread? 

WomeN, when once they give themſelves 
leave to ſtoop to their own circumſtances, and 
think fit to rouze up themſelves to their own 
relief, are not ſo helpleſs and ſhiftleſs creatures 
as ſome would make them appear in the world; 
and we ſce whole families in trade frequently 
recover d by their induſtry ; but then they are 
ſuch women as can ftoop to it, and can lay 
aſide the particular pride of their firſt years; and 
who, without looking back to what they have 
been, can be content to look into what poco 

ence 


d .,c the affairs which offer; and fall into the — 


- - firſt; but neceſſity is a ſpur to induſtry, and will 
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dence has brouglit them to be; and what they 
muſt infalibly de; if they do not vigotouſly apply | 


_ neſs which their husbands leave them the intros 
duction to, and do not level their minds to their 
condition: It may indeed be hard to do this at 


make things caſy, where they ſeem difficult; 
and this neceſſity will humble the minds of thoſe 

whom nothing elſe could make to ſtoop; and 
Where it does not, tis a defect of the under - 
ſtanding, as well as of prudence, and muſt re- 
flect upon the ſenſes as well as the morals of the 
perſon. 


1 am, OC. 


LETTER XXII. 
of the 33 of Trade in England more 
than m other Canes. : 


115 N Þ is ſaid of E alas by way of di- 
ſtinction, and we all value ourſelves 
upon it, that it is a trading country 3 - 
and King Charles II. who was per- 
Rats that Prince of all the Kings that ever reign d 
in England, that beſt; underſtood the a 
an 


LO 


tlie" 1 go weldrtg ny au 
>< le that he ED 
—_—C = 


land: His Majefty: . * a 
happy Menificakibit in ig, ſuch as 


the br genius of 'th — — 
— — we the beſt ac- 


1 ths Prinderafiis 
age, if not of all themen in- , andthe! it be a 
digreſſion give mie leave, aſter hædiag quotedithe 
King, to add three ſhort coblcivations! dfany 
own, in favour of England; undabf the pro- 
ple and trade of it, and yet withoat the leaſt 
partiality to out o country. 410 s 
l udn 35 engt on tat dvig bes 
I. Ware not only a traling eountrysHbut 
tlie greateſt wens countty-irt the Word. 
WW 101% (2 {ins J Hora. 38 10 20 126 
| 11 Ov climüte is che moſt Agreeable climate 
in the world to lie Iz a bo: luach 


io Engliſomen are the ſtouteſt and beſt 
men (I mean What We- en of cheit 
e in the world.” Hit. 0 2564 
N HD 1 1 4 20 Hild 
Taser are great e u own- 
favour, and yet to pretend not to be partial too; 
and therefore I ſhall give my teaſons, Which 1 
think ſapport my opinion, and chey ſhall be as 
ſhort as the heads enebes that'Þ may not 
go Er r e en Norm Fan 
3 2471 G0 ö 
1. we are this genelt e in 
the world, becauſe we have the greateſt ex- 
1 of the 1 and Ne 1 nd, 
b an 


8 


1 — — — and ma 


01 


| | 2; On glimate is the heſt and 1 
21 ables becanſe a man can be, more out of d 
aan than in ether countriss. This 


Inas King 


I 3, Oun men are the fonte/# 


nufuctuxes of other countries from ape, of 


ↄglauny nation in the Word- „uin zii 20h 
agret- 


Gherves the ſeconds reaſon fbr it; 
rand L eannot name. ity, without, doing juſtice 
09 bb Majeſty in it. NA Jo 100 t wi boo: 


cauſe ſtrip them naked Hou the. waſt up werds, 

and give them no weapons at all ben ce 
5 Hands: and Heels, and curn them into — 

'or ſtage; and lock them in with the likt num- 


ber of other men of any nation, man for 


mann, and theg ſhall beat the beſt men you 


mall find in the world. 5110 is, fit 


+, FRoM this digreſſion, which 4 hope will not 
de diſagreeable, as it is not very tedibus, I come 
back to my firſt obſervation, that is 2 
trading E. z md; two _ L offer from 


ys anda 
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„ Lduntries, mt meangſt of our peaple. 
- 2/1 \ Second(y,; SOME of che gteateſt and beit, 


and moſt flouriſhing, families among not che 
gentry only, but even the nobility, have been 


rais d from trade, owe their begining, their 
wealth, nn eee e and I may 


Thur Aly, | 


add, 


100 am. iluſttions Nobiliry 


* s of che meaneſt of our people. 
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| Thirdy, Tuosx families are not at all a” 


| ſhamed of their original; und indeed have no 

- -06cakon' to be aſhamed of lt. 
. 710 Inn IT6 You: 105339 iin 

Ir b true, that in England we ben nume- 
and Gentry ; and 
it is xrue alſ6,/thar-Hot ſd many of thoſe fami- 
lies hide Wird thonkiatves by'che-Fword as in o. 
ther natioms, though we have caps without | 
men of fame iu the feld too. Nett: 25. 

Bur Trade and has 3 two 


| chief ſteps, by which our gentlemen have rais'd 


their Telations, and have bulit theit fortunes; 
and — Wielt have aſcended up to the 
height; boch in wealth and en, 
pw e ks Row riſen o! 

As ſo many of our noble and wealthy kunt 
lies ute tuisd by, and derive from trade,, ſo it 
is trac, and indeed it cannot well be otherwiſe, 
that many of the younger branches of out gen- 
try, and even of the nobility itſelf, have deſtended 
again inte the Tpting from whence they flow d, 
and Rave become tradeſmen ;; and thence it is, 
that, as 1 ſaid above, our tradeſmen in 


ate not, 48 ix generally is in other countries; - 


NDEED I might have added here, that trade 
itfelf in England is not, as it generally is in o- 
ther countries, the meaneſt thing the men can 
turn their hand to; but on the © contrary ttade 
is the readieſt way for men to raiſe their for- 
tunes and families; and therefore it is a field for 
men of figure and of r Aue enter 
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include Navigation, and foreign diſco- 

a veries, becauſe they are generally ſpeak- 

ing all promoted and carried on by trade, 

and even by tradeſmen, as well as mer. 

Chants; and the tradeſmen are at this 

time as much concern d in ſhipping (as 

- Owners) as the merchants, only the lat- 

ter may be ſaid to be the cles ee 
aner bab W. 


Hava thas done: 2 ougiculer piece of Y 
ice to ourſelves, in the value We put upon trade 
and tradeſmen in England, it reflects very much 
upon the — of thoſe refin'd ; heads, 
who pretend to depreciate that part of the na- 
tion, which is ſo infinitely · ſuperiour in number 
and in wealth to the families who call them- 
ſelves gentry; or quality, and ſo Meinel more 
numerous. 

As to the wealth of the nation, that e | 
edly lies chiefly among the trading part of the 
people; and tho there are a great many fami- 
lies rais d within few years, in the late war by 
great employments, and by great actions abroad, 
to the honour of the Engliſb gentry; yet how 
many mote families among the tradeſmen haye 
been rais d to immenſe eſtates, even during the 
ſame time, by the attending circumſtances of 
the war? ſuch as the cloathing, the paying, the 
victualling and furniſhing, c. both army and 
navy ? And by whom have the prodigious taxes 
Deen Owe the loans ſupplied, and money ad- 

| vanced 


; 
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which is of late 


e — adeſman. 


vanced upon all occaſions? By whom ate the 
Banks and Companies carried on? And on whom: 
are the Cuſtoms and Exciſes levied ? Has not 
the trade and tradeſmen born the burthen of 


the war? And do they not ſtill pay four millions 


a year intereſt for the publick debts? On whom 
are the funds levied, — by whom the publick 


Credit ſupported ? Is not trade the inexhauſted 


fund of all funds, . pow IT. oY 


depend 2 mos 
"As:12:(the:muade; 3 e 


tradeſmen and how wealthy are tradeſmen in 


almoſt all the ſeveral parts of England, as well 


as in London? — — 
man go off of the ſtage, even but from mere 


ſhop-kceping, with, from ten to forty thouſand 


pounds eſtate, to divide among his family ? w 
on the contrary, take the gentry in Eng 


from one end to the other, except a few here 


and there, what with erceſſive high living, 
grown ſo much into a. dif 
caſe, and the other ordinary circumſtances af 
families, we find few families of the lower gen- 
try, that is to ſay, from ſu or ſeven; hundred 
a year downwards, but they are in debt and in 
n 
greater eſtates alſo. 

ON the other hand, pen N is 20 
quainted with E look but abroad into 
the ſeveral counties, eſpecially near London, or 
within fifty. miles of it: How are the antient 
families worn out by time and family misfor- 
tunes, and the eſtates poſſeſsd by a new race of 
tradeſmen, grown up Takes ies of n ; 


circumſtances, aide; apron many: of | x: 


” D Gl 
', an eflabliſh's/by" the immenſe, wealth, gain 
2 I may fay, behind the counter 3 that is; in th 
ſhop, the warchouſe, and the -houle:} 
How are the ſons of tradefmetrrank'd among the 
prime of the gentry * How are the daughtcrs;of , 
trade ſmen at this rimgy adorn't with the ducal 
coronets, and ſeen riding in the coaches uf the 
beſb of our nobility? Nay, many of our trading 
gentlemen at this time refuſe to be Ennobled; 
ſcorn being knighted, and content themſelves with 
being known to be rated among the richeſt 
Commoners in the nation: And it muſt be ac. 
knowiedg d, that whatever they be as to courts. 
breeding, and to manners, they, generally ſpeaks. 
ing; come behind none ofthei gentry in en 
ledge of the world. | 
Ar this very day we ſet the ſor of Sit The: 
mas Srowen much d into the ducal family of 
Bedford, and che ſon of Sit James Bateman. 
into the princely houſe of Mariloraugb, both 
whoſe anceſtors, within the memory of the wri⸗ 
ters of theſe ſheets,” were tradeſmen in Longdony 
the firſt Sir #/tam Scawen's apprentice, and 
' me later's grandfather a P-----+ upon, SES 


Tena Bridge. 


How many! noble ſcats; ſuperidt to * 7 
Fes of ſovereign Princes (in ſome countriæs) do 


we ſtc eretedowithin few miles of this ciry by 
tradeſmen, or the ſons of tradeſmen, whileithe 
ſeats and caſtles of the antient gentry, like their 


families, look worn out, and _—_ decay ; 
witneſs ine nobie bone of Sir Jam Eyes, 
himſelf 2 Merchant, at near Kum 


ford ; Sir Gyogory Page on Black heath: the 


ſon 


aulgruen, 


* 
4 
d 
3 
. 
; 
ö 
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ſon of a Brewery Sir Nutbhamm Moat 
(tis father a Linen 
many others, too long to repeat 


nd to.erawn 


aper, with. 
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all, the Lord Coſtlemain's at Wanſtead, h . 


ther Sir Nea Child -originally''&Tradefinan. 


Ir was 4 ſmart, but juſt 't6partee-0f4 Lon 
dan tradeſmun, when a gentle man, uo b, 


good eftato tos rudely reprOacH A him in c 
pany, and bad him hold his tongue, for he wi 


no Gentleman 1 Na, : Sir, ſays he, bur It 
„lay a Gentleman, and therefore L elaim à ber- 
ty to ſpeak among Gentlemen 


Ae, in how ſupetiot à port or ſigure (as 


we now call it) doi'6ur tradeſmen live, to WH. 


the middling gentry either dd or can ſuppste'? 
An ordinary tradeſman now, ot in the eity 


only, but in the country, ſhail end more . 
ney by the year; chan a gentlemun of four r 


five hundred pounds a year can do; and ſhall 


encreaſt andi lay up every year td, whereis 


the geritlemam ſhalſ at the Beſt ſtand ſtock MI, 
juſt Where hie began, nay, \perhaps decline; an 


A yearito thee hundred, or thereabouts,” f 


= araner ar thi ober; as to them „L. „ | 
Shoemaker in London ſhall-kecp' a berterhioule, 


ſpend more money, cloath his family better; and 


as for the lower gentry, from avhandredpotttids = 


yet grow rich too: It is evident where the dif. 


ference lies, an Eftate's a fond, but a PA⁴·ꝰe « 


ſdring s The firſt, if it keeps full, and the Wa- 
ter w 


leſom; by the ordinaty ſupplies and dreins 


from the neighbouring grounds; tis well, and tis 


all that is expected; but the other is an incx- 


_ - hauſted' 


Ter, and 5 all che — und places = 
dt. hana) 25 am SAD 30 of 
ene being the caſe in E ngland, and our 
trade being: ſo yaſtly great, it is no wonder that 
the ttadeſmen n England fill the lifts of our n 
bility and gentry ; no wonder that the gentle; 
men of the beſt families marry tradeſmen's 
daughters, and put their younger ſons appren· 
tices to tradeſmen; and how often do theſe 
younger ſons come to buy the elder ſons eſtates, 
and xeſtore the family, when the elder, and head 
of the houſe, proving rakiſh and extravagant, 
has waſted his patrimony, and is obliged to 
make out the bleſſing of HMraels family, where 
the younger ſon bought the . and the 
elder was doom d to ſerve him: 
Unanx is ſo- far bere from being inconſiſtent 
with a Gentleman, that in ſbort trade in 
land makes Gentlemen, and has peopled this na- 
tion with Gentlemen; one after a generation or 
awo the tradeſmen's children, or at leaſt their 
grand: children, come to be as good Gentlemen, 
Itateſmen, Parliament - men, Privy-Counſcllors, 
ey Biſhops, and Noblemen, as thoſe of the 

igheſt birth and the moſt antient families; aud 
nothing too high for them: Thus the late Earl 
of Haverſham was, originally a Merchant, the 
late Secretary Craggs was the ſon of a Barber; 
the preſent Lord Ca/tiemarn's father was a Tradeſ- 

man the great grandfather of the preſent Duke 
of Bedford the ſame, and ſo. of ſeveral: others: 

Nor do we . any geſed cither in the genius or 
A capa» 


„ of tradeſmen, ariſing 
ä from any remains of mechanick blood, Which 


=; * has d_ 
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tis pretended ſmould influence them; but all the 


gallantry of ſpiriz; greatneſs of foul} and all the 
generous principles, that can be found in any of 


the antient families, whoſe blood is the moſt 
of 4 mechanick race,, are found in theſe; and, 


28 is ſaid before, they gencrally go beyond them 


in knowledge of the world, nich is NE 
education 


Wx ſee che deln af England, cn 


grow wealthy, coming every day to the Herald's 
ollice, to ſearch for the Coats of Arms of their 
anceſtors, in order to paint them upon their 


coaches, and engrave them upon their plate, em- 
broider them upon their furniture, or carve them 
upon the pediments of their new. houſes ; and 
how oſten do we ſee them trace the * 
their families up to the prime nobility, or the 


maoſt antient gentry of the kingdom: 


IN this ſearch we ſind them often 


from old ; as was ſaid of à certain tradeſman 


' of London, that if he could not ſind the anti- 
ent race of Gentlemen, from which he came, 
he would begin a new race, who ſhould be as 


good Gentlemen as any that went before them: 
They tell us a ſtory: of the old Lord Craven, 


who was afterwards created Earl of Crauen by 


King Charles II. that being upbraided with his 
being of an upſtart nobility, by the famous Hu- 


bery, Earl of Oxford, who was himſelf: of the 
_ antient — of the Veres, Earls of O. 
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untaifted; as they call it, with the low mixtures 


to raiſe new families, if they do not —ĩ— 
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| 7 the Lord Caves tald him 22 


grees with him 


ae Oxford layed ahichs chad chad 


wager ;' the; Earl of 


ceſtors, who; had been Earls of 
hundred years paſt, and Knights for ſome hun- 


dreds of years more; but when my Lord iCya: 


ven began, he read over his family thus; I am 
Malliam Lord Craven, my father was Lord May 


or of London, and my grandfather was the Lond | 


knows who'; wherefore 1 think my as 
good as yours,” my Lord, (meaning the Ear} of 


Oxford : The ſtory was merry enough, but is 


to my purpoſt exactly ; for let the grandfa> 
ther be who he would, tis father Sir Milian 


a Wholeſale-Grocer, and raisd the family by 

trade, and yet no body doubts but that the fa- 
mily of Craven is at this day, as truly noble in 
all the beauties which adorn noble birth and 


blood, as can: be deſit d of any family, however | 


Ancient, or antiently noble. 
Id Italy, and eſpecially at Venice, wolte G 
very day the ſons of merchants, and other trades, 


who grow in wealth and eſtates, and can advance 
for the ſervice of their country a conſiderable 
ſam of money, viz. 60000 to 100000: dollars, 


are d to honour by the Senate, and tranſ- 
lared into the liſt of the nobility ; without any 
regard to the antiquities of their families, or:the 
nobility of blood; and in all ages the beſt Kings 
and ſovereign Princes have thought fit to re- 
ward the extraordinary merit of their ſubjefts 
With titles of honour, and to _— 


Craven, who was Lord- Mayor of Lond, was [ 


lenge, and began, reckoning up His famous an- 
Ovxfurd for a 


5, 


beit families in 


i a 379 1 
theit nh lich e have deſetyd it by good 1 
and great actions. whether their: birth and the 
antiquity of their families entituled them to it, 
or ino uo zuιν ., avs ννjõ˖j n νινπi., ond 

Tu us in the late wars between and 
France, how was out army full of excellent 
officers, who went from te ſbap, and ftom he- 
hind be kannter, into the camp, and who! di- 


gallant behaviour? And ſeveral ſuch came ta 
command Regiments, and cven to be General 
Officers, and to gain as much reputation in the 
ſetvice as any 28 Colonel Peirte;. Wood, Niab- 
erds, and feveral others; that might; be namd. 
ALL: this confirms what I have ſaid before; 
viz. that trade in England neither is or ought 
to be levell'd with what it is in other countries; 


ſtinguiſh's, themiclyes there by their merit ane 


or the Tradeſmen depreciated as they are abroad, 


and as ſome of our Gentry would pretend ta do 
in E 3, but that as many of our beſt fa 
milies roſe from acc, {10 many branches of, the. 
under the nobility, 
have ſtoop d deut to be put 
tradeſmen in London, and to ſet up and follow 
thoſe trades when they have come out of theit 
times, and hare rhought | it ä 
blood. 

To bring "this abe ane hos N 
dies, who are ſa ſcandaliz d at that mean. ſtep, 
which they call it, of marrying a Tradeſman; it 


may be told them for: their humiliation, that, 
however they think fit to act, ſometimes thole 
tradeſmen come of better families than their 
5 wm) and oftentimes, When they enn 

em 


apprentices to 


386 n Ge 
them to their loſs, thoſe e have : 
murried Ladies: of: ſuperior fortune to them, 


and have taisd families of their own, who in 


one generation have been ſuperiour to thoſe nice 
Ladies both in dignity and eſtate, and have, to 
their great mortification, deen rank d above _ | 
upon all publick occaſions. Xi 
Tur word Tradeſman in England 480 not 
Cound ſo harſn, as it does in other countries; 
and to ſay a Gentleman · tradeſman is not ſo much 
nonſenſe, as ſome people would perſuade us to 
reckon it; and indeed, as trade is now flou- 
riſning in England, and encreaſing, and on | 
wealth of our tradeſmen. is already ſo great; tis 
very probable, a few years will ſnew us ſtill a 
greater race of trade- bred: Gentlemen, er ever 
England yet had. 25% 
Ink very name of an 2 neliſh uta will 
and does already obtain in * world; and as 
our ſoldiers by the late war gain d the reputation 
of being ſome of the beſt troops in the world, 
and our ſeamen are at this day, and very juſtly 
too, eſteem d the beſt Sailors in the world; ſo . 
the Engliſp Tradeſmen may in a few years be 
allow'd to rank with the beſt gentlemen in Eu- 
rope ; and as the Prophet Iſaiab ſaid of the 
merchants of Tyre, that her traffickers were the 
Honourable of the earth, Iſai. Xxiii. Z. 
. In. the mean time, tis evident their wealth | 
at this time out- does that of the like rank of 
any nation in Europe; and as their number is 
prodigious, ſo is their commerce; for the in- 
land commerce of England (and tis of thoſe 
| tradeſmen, or traffickers, that I am now if peak- 
| 3 ing 


reduced no neighbouring nations, or extended 


ing — is e e * 1 
kind of any in the world; nor is it poſſible  - 
there ſhould evet be any like it, the conſump- 
tion of all ſorts of goods, both of our on 
manufacture, and of foreign unk N 
exceeding great. - > © . ie bun 
le the E % nation was to be -nearly. . 
quired into, = its preſent opulence . and great 
neſs duly weigh d, it would appear, that as the 
figure it now makes in Europe is greater than 
it ever made before, take it either in King HA 
' ward the Third's reign, or in Queen Eine 
which were the two chief points of time hen 
the Engliſb fame was in its higheſt extents Tap, 
if its preſet greatneſs was to be duly welghed, 
there is no compariſon in its Wealth, The nus 
ber of its people, the value of its lands, the 
greatneſs + of the eſtates of its private inhabi- 
tants, and (in conſequence of all this) its real 
ſtrength is infinitely beyond whatever it was be- 
fore; and if it were needful, I could fill up this 
work with a very edle ans: aalen enquiry | 
into the particulars. - ) Ani 
Bur I content my ſelf with —— it to the 
caſe: in hand, for the truth of fact is not to be 
diſpated: I ſay, I turn it to ti caſe in hand 
thus, Whence comes it to be ſo? How. is it pro- 
duced War has not done it; no, nor ſo much 
as helped or aſſiſted to it; it is not by any max 
tial exploits; we have made no conqueſts abroad, 
added no new kingdoms to the Britiſb empire, 


the poſſeſſion of our monarchs into the propet - 
ties of Xt: yes; we have gain'd nothing: * — 


WT . 


und tz we ure Dutted ang Bounged 
juſt here we' were in Queen El;zaberh's time; 
the Duteh; the the ' French, ute in view - 
of us; juſt as they were then; we have ſubjected 
no new. provinces or people to out govern 
ment; and with few or no exceptions; we art 
almoſt for dominion where King Edward 1. 
left us; nay, we have loſt all the dominions . 
which our antient Kings for ſome hundreds of 
years held in Fragees ſuch as the rich and 
_ provinces of Ns , Poittou;, G. 
Bretagu, and Acquitain; and inſtcad- of 
baing”earicire} by war and "piety on the con- 
ary we have been torn in by civil wars 
and febellions, as well in as in Eng- 
imd and that ſevetal times; to the ruin of our 
richeſt families, and the ſlaughiter of our Nobl- 
lity and Gentry; nay, to the deſtruction even af 
monarchy it felf, and this many years at a time, 
as in the long bloody wars between the houſes 


In 


of Lancaſter and Tork, the many rebellions of 


the Triſh, as well in Queen Elisaleth's time, 4s 
in King Charles the Firſt's time, and the fatal 
maſſacre, and almoſt cxtirpation-of the liſb 
name in that kingdom; and at laſt,” the latE re- 
bellion in Eland, in which the Ponder fell 
a ſacrifice to the fury of the people, and Mo- 
narchy it ſelf gave way to tyranny and aro- 
tion, for almoſt twenty years. 


Txrest things prove abundantly that the fi- . 


ſing greatneſs of the Brez5ſb nation is not . 
ing to war and conqueſts, to ing its do- 
minion by the ſword, or ſubjocting the people 
oe orice countries: to our powet 3 but it is all 


— codes 


5 owing 


—— 


\ > -2 


owing; to trade; to the encreaſe of our com 
merce at home, and the extending it abroad- 
Ix is owing: 


placed, and new: formed in the 
un inhabited iſtands, and the unculti vated 'conti- 
nent of America und thoſe and ſet. 


tlements have again enlarged und encreafed the 


and therrby the wealth and power of the 
nation, by whom they were diſcovetred and 
planted: We have not encreaſed our or 
the number of our ſubjects, by ſubduing the 

nations vhich poſſeſs'd-thoſe\otnrties, and en- 
: them into ot n; but have e. 
tirely planted our colonics, and peopled the 
countries with our oww ſubjocts, natives of tis 
al and; and, encepting the negroes, which we 
| from Africa: to Amirics,. as ſlaves to 
work in the ſugar and robacco plantations; al 


continent of zfaerita, are cntircly:/peopled from 
Great Britain and Trelaxd, and chiefly the for- 
merz the natives having either removed farther 
up into the country, 2 folly and 
rreachery a Ha aer been ae 
and cut off. 


As crade alone. kas peoplad e comets; . 


fo trading with them has raid them alſd to a 
prodigy of wealth and Opalence; and we ſce 

no the ordinaty planters at and Bar- 
bude tile to immenſe eſtates, ' riding in their 
coaches and fix, eſpecially at Jumaita, with 


Fr ENTY foot running be- 


N fore 


— ae = 


to trade, that new diſcoveries 
have deen made in lands unknown, and new 
ſettlements and plantations made, new colonies | 


our Colonies, as well in the iſlands as on the 


* 
wy 
| ! * * ' 
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fore them whenever hen pleaſe to 


appeat in 
puhlick , 3 mnibng0ts 973 Eur Une 16 eee 
As trade has thus extindedzonrifoloaiei as 
broad, ſo it has (except thoſe» Colonies) kept. 
Our people at home, where they are multiplied 
to that prodigious degree, and / do ſtill continut 


to multiply in ſuch a manner, that if it goes o 


fo, time may come that all the lands in Emg» 
land will do little more than ſerve for gardem 
for them, and to feed their cows; | and. theig 


corn and n e eee from Scorlend and 
Trelend. ) Ost Daznslg 


Wnar jaithe! reafon n # 


French, and of Scots, and of Germans, in all 
the foreign nations in Europe; and eſpecially 
filling up their armies and courts, and that — 
fee few or no E neliſh there? ui engt +1 
War is the reaſon, that when we want to 
raiſe armies, or to man navies in England; we 
are oblig d to preſs the ſeamen, to make 
laws and empower the juſtices of the peace, 
and magiſtrates of towns, to force men to go 
for ſoldiers, and enter into the ſervice, or al- 
lure them by giving Bounty-money as an en- 
'couragement to men to liſt themſelves? where-- 
as the people of other nations, and even the 
Scots and Iriſh, travel abroad (and run into all 
the neighbour nations) to ſeek. Tervice, and to be 
admitted into their pay. bn ON 
War is it but trade? the enereaſe of -buſi- 
neſs at home, and the employment of the poor 
in the buſineſs and manufactures of this king- - 
dom, by which the poor get ſo good wages, and 
lire ſo well, that they will not liſt for nn 


Artes i 


eee. . 


pay in . a ne 

— * 1 net Nrve ori BUN 

wat} ble he#iSe fre rd tœ do ity! 
Wat is the — that its order ale Hop 

out! CSIGNREY, Avd Plafrtatiorſs with 

ſides tht: enchar elan e 2 

nies ts a pdople dhat if cm Mere th plan 

and to Icttlep We ate Gbliged 6s fend ad os 

ther All cut perty öffender — the 

nals that we xtlüinte t to ſpafe Sth" the 

— beſides” tar de Kiki eee 

ttade Wat is t6 fi rs ae 

— to wheedle — 2 fie 

anch indigent pebple and . ite 

fortulkes, tö (dl? 'thtimfelyes; that 8 et 


ſelves · for ſervants, the numbers of which'ate 


very great. 
Ir NK 


peoples Solellies: Th Vain tie drüftis 
ſoldieks ant thb Rings captaitis füwite fe Ihe 
ſerte in the Arfflics for 5 of." a day, e in the 
toyat HN for 35. per mf, in 4 cotftitry 
whete'the ofdinaty Labotiret' En. have 7 a 
week för Hig Ieh, and the manufgckärers 
earn e $260 787 4 Week för theilt Werk; 
and WIE trade gives 30 F. per N wages to 
2 ſeamen on boatd mercfant th 
always ſtay r g, as che 
wks wr ank tlus is 42 8558 why it has 
been do muen more difficiſit to raiſe and 2 
Engin, that it LOTT fit Scotfand 
ab Bale Frags and & 
HE Tante Rade that Eceps- 
both, is ce Gabfe of rhe hy 7 ting 
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ps: Men will 
them encou- 


as people a 


expence of the Poor, 25 it canſcs-a prodigious 
conſumption both of the proviſions and of the 
manufactures of our country at home, ſo two 
things arc undeniably the am ENS of = 
part. | 


| 12 {28 
| Tux conſumption of proviſions- en- 
7 e the rent and value of the lands, and 

this raiſes the Gentlemens eſtates, and that 
again encreaſes the employment of people, 
and conſequently, the numbers of them, as 
well thoſe who are employ d in the husban- 

dry of land, breeding and [feeding of cattle, e. 

as of ſcrvants in the Gentlemens families, who 
as their eſtates encreaſe in value, ſo they en- 

| creaſe their families and equipages. 
2. As the people get greater wages, ſo 
they, I mean the ſame poorer part of 
people, clothe better, and furniſh better, 
and this encreaſes the conſumption of the ve: 
ry manufactures they make; then that con- 

ſumption enereaſes the quantity made, and this 

. creates what we call Inland trade, by which 


TY" 


innume : 


. 
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been Balles, 


- increaſe of the people . and by 
which encreaſe F% trade and people the pre- 
ſent growing proſperity 01 this nation is pro- 
duced. 
Tux whole glory and greatneſs of Eng 


l 
then being thus rais'd by trade, it muſt be cat 


accountable folly and ignorance in us to'lefſen 
that one article in our own eſteem, which is 
the only fountain from whence we all, take us 
as 4 nation, ate raiſed, and by which we are 
enriched and maintained. The Scripture: ſays, 


re, which was indeed at that time the gr 
Port ot E of the world for foscen 
commerce, from whence all the ſilks and fine 
manufactures of Perſia and India were exported 
all over the Weſtern world, that her Merchants 
were Princes; and in another place, By thy 

_— thou haſt 'encreaſtd thy rithes, Eck. 
xxViii.-5. Certaim it is, that our traffick has 
cxieriaſed our riches; and tis alſo certain, that 


the flouriſhing of our manufactures is the foun-' 
dation of all our traffick; as well our merchan- | 


dize as our inland trade.” 

Tux Inland trade of England is a thing not 
eaſily deſcribed ; it would; in a word, take up 
a whole book by it ſelf; it is the foundation of 
all our wealth ànd greftpeſs; it is the fupport 
of all our foreign trade, and of our manufac- 
turing; and, as I have hitherro written, of the 
trade ſmen who carry it on; I ſhall proceed with 


a brief diſcourſe of the trade it ſclf. 


* v3 +... + tam os. 
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ſpcaking of the riches and glory of the cy of of I 


, 
innumerable families are em TY and the  - 
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[LETTER XIII. 

Df the Inland Trade ef . England, it. 
| Magnirude, and the great A 

it is to the Nation # in gener = 
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2 
nin the introduction: to this work; It ig 
the circulation af commerce N our ſelves. 


590 ie 


"ks FoR the carrying on our manulaliurenel 

ſeveral kinds in "the. ſeveral counties where 

they are made, and the employing the. ſeve- 

ral ſorts of people and e n for the 

_ aid manufaftures, $60 1 1:00; 989 

O ail 0 irh 

I Fon the raiſi ing and vending proviſieid 

of all kinds for the ſupply. of the vaſt: num- 

bers of people who are 11 d 34 
by the ſaid manufactures. « 


III. Fon the e teinginginfiois 
abroad all kinds of foreign growth — ma- 
nufactures which we want. . 


| 248 For. 


bag Tran, | 389 | 


Iv. * the + thous GP: diſperſin 


a, 
a well our own growth and manufactures as 


the foreign imported growth and manufactures 

of other nations to the retailer, and by them 

to the laſt conſumer; which is the utmoſt end 

of all Trade; and this in every part, to the ut · 

moſt corner of the land of 2 Britain 
and Treland. 


Tus I call Inland Trade, and 4 theſe Cireula: 
tors of goods, and Retailers of them to the laſt 
conſumer, are thoſe whom we are to underſtand - 
by the word Tradeſmen, in all the parts of this 
work; for, (as I obſerved in the beginning) the 
plowmen and. farmers who labour at home; 
and the merchant who imports our merchandize- 
from abroad, are not at all meant or included; 
and whatever I have been ſay ing, except where 


they have been er N = particular and at 


length. n. 
Tris Inland trade is in ie ſelf at this tins 
the wonder of all the world of trade, nor is 


there any thing like it now in the world, much 


leſs that exceeds it, or perhaps ever will be, ex- 
cept only what it ſelf may grow up to in the 
ages to come; for, as I have ſaid on all occaſi- 

ons, it is ſtill growing and encreaſing. 
By this prodigy of a trade all the vaſt impor- 
tation from our own Colonies is circulated, and 
diſperſt to the remoteſt corner of the Iſhand, 
whereby the conſumption is become ſo great, 
and by which thoſe Colonies are fo encreaſed, 
and arc become ſo populous and ſo wealthy as 
Cc 3 T have 
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I have already obſerved of them : This impor« 
tation conſiſts chiefly of Sugars and Tobacco: 
of which the conſumption in Great Britain is 
'ſcarcely to be conceived of, beſides the con- 
ſumption of Cotton, Indico, Rice, Ginger, 
Piemento or Jamaica Pepper, Cocoa or Cho- 
colate, Rum and Melaſſes; Train-Oil, Salt-Fiſh, 
Whale-Fin, all ſorts of Furs, abundance of va- 
luable Drugs, Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Deals, 
Maſts and Timber, and many other things of 
ſmaller yalue; all which, beſides the employing 
a very great number of ſhips, and Engliſb ſea- 
men, occaſion again a very great exportation of 
our own manufactures of all ſorts, to thoſe Co- 
lonies; which being circulated again for con- 
ſumption there, that circulation is to be account- 
ed a branch of home or inland trade, as thoſe 


Colonies are on all ſuch occaſions eſteemed as a 


branch or part of our ſelves, and of che Britiſh 
Government in the world. | 
Tris trade to our Weſt Indies, and Ameri- 
can Colonies, is very conſiderable, as it em- 
ploys ſo many ſhips and ſailors, and fo much 
of the growth of thoſe Colonics is again ex- 
ported by us to other parts of the world, over 
and above what is conſumed among us at home; 
and alſo as all thoſe goods, and a great deal of 
money in ſpecie, is return'd hither for and in 
ballance of our own manufactures and merchan- 
dizes exported thitherz on theſe accounts ſome 
have inſiſted that more real wealth is broughr 
into Great Britain every year from thoſe Co- 
lonies, than is brought from the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies to Old ”— notwithſtanding — _— 


Engliſh 7radeſman 
of their dominion is above We times as 
much; and notwithſtanding the vaſt quantity 
of gold and ſilver which they bring from the 
mines of Mexico, and the mountains of Pong, 

Wurrnex theſe people ſay true or no, is not 
my buſineſs to enquire here; tho if I may g 

my opinion, I muſt acknowledge that I believe 
they but be it ſo or not, tis certain that it 
is an infinitely extended trade, and daily en- 
creaſing; and much of it, if not all, is and 
ought to be eſteemed as an Inland trade, becauſe, 
zs above, it is a circulation —— our ſelves. 
As the manufactures of England, particularly 
thoſe of Woot, (Cotton Wool iheluded) and of 
Kl, are the greateſt, and amount to the great- 
eſt value of any ſingle manufacture in Eur * * 
ſo they not only employ more people, but 
thoſe people gain the moſt money, that is 
to ſay, have the beſt wages for their wok, 
- any oye in the world ; and yet, which is 
peculiar ro 1 the Engliſh manufactures 
_ * or their Soodaels, the cheapeſt 
at market of any in the world too; even France 
itſelf, after all the pains they are at to get our 
Wool, and all the expence they have been at to 
imitate our manufactures, by getting over our 
workmen, and giving them even greater wages 
than they had here, have yet made ſo little 
proficiency in it,, and are ſo far from out · ſel- 
ling us in forelgn markets, that they ſtill, in 
ſpight of the ſtricteſt prohibitions, ſend hither, 
and to Holland and Germany, for Exgliſb Broad - 
cloths, cts, Duroys, Flannels, Sayes, andiſeve- 
tal other ſorts of our goods, to ſupply their own. 
C C 4 Nor 
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eV Flgath, „ 
ir, On goods; hut if any Erewgh: 
.* gf. quality comes oyęr hither Hm 
&uee, he ig lure to bring no moge cogts With 
nh than backs, but immediately to make him 
W. cloaths as, ſoon as he, arrives, and tp carry; 
15 5 new 4015 home with him at his return, 
* he can get leave to. hring aſhore when he 
&5 there 3 a gemonſtratign that our manu 
Wark: excecgs. theirs, ; after all their boaſts of 
it, both-in goodne(s and in cheapneſs, even by 
their on confeſlion: but J am not noy to en- 
ter upon the particular manufactutes, but the 
general trade in the manufacture; this particulat 
being a trade of ſuch a magnitude, it is to be 
| 10050 fac out ppg that the greagnels % 


= Tux nog Be of in it at hams, including 
our own, Plantations and Factories. ö 

2 ITnx exportation of it to foreign parts, 

5 e of the ſaid Mantzios and. hin 


FRO. 


Ir is the firſt of theſe which is the ſubjc@.of 
my preſent diſcourſe, becauſe the Tradeſmen to 
whom, and fox whoſe inſtruction theſe letters 
are deſign” d, are the people principally concern-: 
ed in the making all theſe manufactures, and 
wholly. and ſolely concerned in diſperſing and | 
circulating them for the home conſumption 3; 
and this, with ſome additions, as explaincd as 
| bove, I call Inland Trade. | tion 
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"TE beter cühſtmien = AER zac, 
ad it is very grsat, ſo it has ape: Particular cir 
cumſtance attending it, which execedingly en- 
creaſeß it às @ trada, and! that; ie that beſides 


tha Uumber of poople! Which ib fchpleys in he 


raiſing the materials, and making the goods 
themſeives'as a manufadtute; I ap; beſides all 
this, there are multitudes of: people empley d. 
cattle maintain d. with waggons and catts fos 
the ſetvice on are, barges and hoats for car- 
riage in the rivers, and ſhips aud backs for car- 
rying by ſea, and all for the circulating theſe | 
manufactures fram one place te another, lor the 
conſumption. af them amang the ge ple. 
Sa that in ſhort, the circulation of the goods, | 
is a buſineſs not equal indeed, but bearing 99 
great proportion to the Trade it ſelf. 
Tuls is owing to another particular civeum· 
ſtance of our manufacture, and perhaps is nt 
ſo remarkably the caſe of any other manufac- 
ture ot country in Zarose, namely, that tho! all 
our manufactures are uſed and called fer by. al- 
moſt all the people, and that in every part of 
the whole Briciſh dominion; yet they ate made 
and wrought in their ſeveral diſtinct aud re- 
ſpc&ive Counties in Britain, and ſome of them 
at the remoteſt diſtance from one another, hard- 
ly any two manufactures —_ _ 


place. For example 


Tux Broad Cloth and al in Walts, 
- Glouceſter, and: Worceſterſbire.. [ 
Tas: Serges.in Devon. and Somerſet. (hind. -| 
Ths Narraw Cloths in Torkſbire and Stafinds 
ire. THE 


394 eee ee 
"us Kerſeys, Cottons, Thicks, Duf- 
Felds, Aa and ee in Lan- 
__- Caſbire and Weſtmoreland. - 5 
The Shalloons in the counties o Northoup.- 
ton, Berks, 2 <= He and 74 Py 
Tur Momens. 


ns ri ee and in Wales, 
Tur Tammeys at Coventry, and the like, 


1 is the lame, in ſome reſpects, with our 
ifions, eſpecially for the ſupply of the city 
of London, and alſo of ſeveral other parts; for 
cxample, | 

. Ween I ſpeak of proviſions, I mean ſuch as 
F 


made and producd ; for example, 


Butter in firkins in Suffolk and Torkſhire. 
_ Cheeſe from Cheſbire, Wiltſhire, n 


ire, and Glouceſterſhire. 
2 cur'd Red from 7. armouth i in Nor- 


cal. for fewel from Northumberland and 
Durham. 

Malt from the counties of Hertford, Efe 
Kent, Bucks, Oxford, Berks, Oc. 


Axp thus of many other things which arc 
the proper produce of one part of the 
only, but are from thence diſpers'd for the or- 


dinary uſe of the people into many, or * 


Engliſh Tradeſinan.” 3 TY 


into all the other counties of Exgland, to the 
infinite advantage of our eee and 
employing a vaſt number of people and cattle: 
and conſequently thoſe people and cattle en- 
creaſing the conſumption. of proviſions and fo- 
rage, and the improvement of lands; fo true it 
is, and fo vifible, that trade encreaſes people, 
and people encreaſe trade. 

This carriage of goods in En lend from thoſe 
places is chiefly manag'd by horſes and waggons z 
the number of which is not to be gueſsd at, 


nor is there any rule or art that can be thought 


of, by which any juſt calculation can be made 
of it, and therefore I ſhall not enter upon any 
particular of it at this time; it is ſufficient to 
ſay what I believe to be true, viz. that it is 
equal to the whole trade of ſome nations, and 
the rather, becauſe of the great improvement 
of land, which proceeds from the employing ſo 
many thouſands of horſes, as are furniſh'd for 
this part of buſineſs. 

In other countries, and indeed in moſt coun- 
tries in Europe, all their inland-trade, ſuch as it 
is, is carried on by the convenicnce- of naviga- 
tion, either by coaſtings on the ſea, or by river- 
navigation: It is true, our coaſting trade is ex- 
cceding great, and employs a prodigious num- 
ber of ſhips, as well from all the ſhores of Eng- 
land to Londen, as from one Port to another. 

Bur as to our river-nav igatzon, it is not e- 
qual to it, tho in ſome places it is very great 
too; but we have but a very few navigable. ri- 
vers in England, compar'd with thoſe of other 

countries; nor are of thoſe rivers we have 
| W | 


3 eee 


75 gable to any conſiderable. length from the 


the moff 7 rom rivers in FROM 
navigation are as doe 


The Thawte.” WE. O. 

The Trent. The Aale 
The Severn. The Air, and | 
The Te? The Calder. 


"FTheſs are navigable 4 conſider able WAY, . 
receive freed! other navigable rivers ihta 
them; but except theſe « ny are very few 

riders in England which are navigable much 

N a” firſt town e note e their 

] | 


Mosr of our other 3 and moſt naviga- 
ble rivers are navigable but a very little way in; 
as the Northern O#uſe but to Tork, the Orwell 
but to Ioſich, the Zare but to Norwich; the 
Tyne tee but a very little above Newcaſtle, 
not in all above twelve miles; the Tweed not 
at all above Berwick ; the Great Avon but to 
- Briſtol ; the Exe but to Exceſter ; and the Dee 
but to Cheſter; in a word, our river-navigation 
is not to be nam'd for carriage, with the vaſt 
bulk of carriage by pack-horſes and by wag 
gons; .nor muſt the carriage by Pcdlars on their 
backs be omitted, 

Tunis carriage is the medium of our inland 
trade, and, as I ſaid, is a branch of the trade 
itſelf : This great carriage is occaſion'd by the 


ſituation of our produce and manufactures; fon 
example, 


In 


rene. n 


* aint 4 29% 92112 2 14 | 
Tow aonronand Exeter Scrges/Peryctaanus, | 
and Dueroys come chiefly: by lane. 
Tun Clothing, ſuch as the Broad - Cloth and 
Druggets from Wilts, Glouceſter, Worcefter, 
and Shropſhire; comes all by land- carriage 

to London, and goes doun again by land. 
cCatringes to all er of Einl. 
Int Zorkſbive Clothing trade, tlie bene 
* and Coventry trades, all by land, 9 
Lande only, but to all patts of England, 
dy Horſe- packs, the Mancheſter men 1— 
faving their wealth, a kind of Pulun 
h carry their goods themſelves to the 
country ſhop-keepers every where, #9 d 
no the Torkſbire and Coventry nn: 
Auters alſo. 


7 


$a 


Vos in all theſe Auanufsdures, however re- 

mote from one attother, every town in Eg. 
Ln uſes ſomething, not only of one, or other; 
but of all the reſt; every ſort of goods is warnt 
ed every where; and where they _ one fort 
of goods, and ſel} them all over Eng 
at the fame time want other gels i oy 
every other part; fot example, 

Norwich makes chiefly Wooten — and 
Camblets, and theſe are fold all over England ; - 
but then Norwich buys Broad- cloth from: ius 
and Worceſterſhire, Serges and Sagathies from 
Devon and Somerſerſbire, Narrow Cloth from 
Torkſbire, Flannel from Wales, Coals from 
Newcaſtle, and the like; and ſo it is, mutatis 


Ws, of moſt of the other parts. 
3 Tux 
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Tun 1 of theſe goods, We 
ner, is the life of our inland: trade; and enctta« 


95 ſes the numbers of our people, by keeping them 


employ d at home, and indeed of late they are 
prodigiouſly multiplied; and they again — 
our trade, as ſhall be mentioned in its place. 
As the demand for all ſorts of Engliſb goods i is 
thus great, and they are thus extended+in every 
part of the iſland, ſo the tradeſmen. ate difperſt 
and ſpread over every part alſo; that is 10 ſay, 


in every town, great or little, we find ſhop-kcep- 


ers wholeſale or retale, who are concert d in 


this circulation, and hand forward the goods 
to the laſt Conſumer: From London the goods 
go chiefly to the great Towns, and from thoſe 
again to the ſmaller markets, and from thoſe to 


the meaneſt villages; ſo that all the manufaQtures _ 


of England, and moſt of them alſo of foreign 


. countries, are to be found in the meaneſt vil- 


lage, and in the remoteſt corner of the whole. 
ifland of Britain, and are to be n as *» 
were, at every body's door. 

Ta1s ſhews not the extent of our „ 
ures only, but the uſefulneſs of them, and how 
they are ſo neceſlary to mankind, that our own 


people cannot be without them, and every ſort 


of them, and cannot make one thing ſerve for 
another; but as they ſell their own, ſo they 


buy from others, and every body here trades 


with every body ; this it is that gives the whole 
manufacture ſo univerſal a circulation, and makes 
it ſo immenſely great in England: What it 


is abroad is not ſo much to our preſent me: | 


1 
a | Acai, 
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Act, the magnitude of the city of Londen 

adds very conſiderably to the of the 

inland · trade ; for as this city is the center of. our 

trade, ſo all the manufactures are brought hither, 

and from hence circulated again to all the coun- 

try, as they are particularly called for; but that 

is not all; the magnitude of the city influences. 

the whole nation alſo in the article of proviſions, 

and ſomething is rais d in every county in Eng- 

land, however remote, for the ſupply of Lon- 

don; nay, all the beſt of every produce is brought 

hither ; ſo that all the people, and all the lands 
in England, ſeem to be at work for, or em- 
ploy d by, n the . of on Were 

city. U. L | 

Tus — the mobs inane orodigicuſly; 
even as the city itſelf encreaſes; and we all 
know the city is very greatly encreaſed within 

few years Again, as the whole nation 
is employ d to * and cloath this city, ſo here 
is the money, by which all the people in the - 
2 nation ſeem to be pegs and A! | 
tain' 

I have entlcorgucitinn make ſome calculation 
of the number of ſhop-keepers in this kingdom, 
but I find it is not to be done; we may as well 
count the ſtars; not that they are equal in num- 
ber neither, but it is as impoſſible. unleſs any 
one | perſon correſponded ſo as to have them 
numbred in every town, or pariſh, throughout 
the kingdom; I doubt not they are ſome hun- 
dreds of thouſands, but there is no making an 
eſtimate z the number is in a manner infinite: 
It is as impoſſible likewiſe to make any gueſs 

| x 3 
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return yearlyÿ ; ner if we 


nufacturiag counties of 


le f 7 


Ache balk * e eee bmi 
bould, would it gidbe 
any foundation for any juſt calculation df tlid 


value of | jk in general, becauſe all ont goods 
Circulate ſq much, and go ſo often thłro ſo m. 

m hands befoxe they come to the comſumer: 
This ſo often, paſſing every fort of goods chte 


ſo many hands, before it comes into the hands 
of che laſt, conſumer; is that: which makes bur 
tiade be lo * great ; for example if 
there is made in Exland for but home con- 
ſumption the value of one hundred thoufind 
pounds worth of any particular gobds, fp for | 

example that it be ſo many pieces of. Skrge or 


Cloth, and if this goes through ten tradeſmens 


e: iti comes}, to tho laſt conſumier, 
n there; is; ten hundreu thoufand pbunds tes 
— in trade for that one hundred ihoufand 
pounds worth of goods and ſo of ali the ſorts by 
of goods we trade in. bing bo 61.4 ol 
i AGAIN, as E ſaid above all aur mmaturaſtitres 
are ſo uſeful to, and depend ion one anothiet᷑ ſo 
— 5 in trade, that the ſale of one neceſſatil) 
cauſcs the demand of the other, in all pafts; 
for example ſuppoſe tha pobteſt Countryman Y 
wants to be gloathed, or ſuppoſe it be à Gen- 
tleman wants to doath one of His, fervants, 
whether a ootman in a livery, ot ſuppoſe it bt 
any ſervant in ordinaty appatel, yet he ſhall in 
{ome part employ almoſt every one of th ma- 
England, for waking - 
* one ordinary ſuit of —— 3 mam ä 
' JOCLIEGTH © 9 1 777, - 
ir his Coat be of: Wocllen Cloth, dhe ins 
that from Jorkſbire, . THE 


n 
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ee 


Tun Eining 


Wich. 11 : . 
Tur Breeches of a ſtrong 
Devizes, ' Wiltſvire. i 


Ts 1 55 is a Felt from! Leirgſer. 


ITux Gloves of Leather from Feli i 


Tux Shoes from. Northampton. | 

Taz Buttons from Macclesfield in Cheſhire 3 

Dx, if they arc of Metal, they come from 
 Birmingha n, or cee. * 


Hrs Garters from Macher. * 


His ſhirt of home- wade Linen of Lacan, 
er Kal! 


1 1320 . +4 5 


b. it ve chi of every por man's clbatkiing; | 
or of a ſervant, hat "muſt it be of the maſter, 


and af the teſt of the family? and in this par- 
ticular the Eaſe is the fame, let the family live 
where they will; ſo that all theſe manufactures, 
muſt be found in all the remoteſt towns and 
counties in England, be it where you will. 
* AGAIN, take the furniſhing of our houſes, it 
is the ſame in proportion, and according to 
the figure and quality of the perſon; ſuppoſe 


then it be a middling tradeſman, that is going 


to live in ſome market town, and to open his 
ſhop there; ſuppoſ@him not to deal in the ma- 
nufacture, but in Grocery, and ſuch ſort of wates 
as the Country-Grocers 8 


Tris man however muſt cloith himſelf a | 


. his wite, and muſt furniſh his houſe ; let us ſee 
D d | then 


is Shallo6k from Bertſbir-e. 
Tun Waltcoat of Callamancoe from Nor. 


Dtug get f from the | 
Trl 3 bein of Yarn. from We amore f 
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among 
aur manufactures, muſt he ſend for his needful 


thing; and we will ſup uppote lc bor en preſent 


8 


then to how many "nd ** 


ſupply ; nor is the quantity concern d in it; let 
him furniſh himſelf as frugally as he pleaſes, 
yet he muſt have ſomething: of every neceſſary 


poſe the man liv'd in Suſſex, where very — 1 
if any manufactures are carried on ; ſuppoſe he 
livd at Horſbam, which is a Market-town i in or 
near the middle of the count. 

Fox his cloathing of himſelf, for we muſt al - 
low him to have a new ſuit of cloaths, when 
he begins the world, take them to be juſt as a- 
bove ; for as to the quality, ot quantity, tis 
much the ſame ; only, that inſtead of buying 


the cloth from 7orkſbire, perhaps he has it a lit- 
tle finer than the poor man above, and ſo his 
are, 


comes out of Wiltſbire, and his Sto. 
it may be, of Worſted, not of Yarn, and ſo 
they come from Nottingham, not Weſtmorgland : | 
But this does not at all alter the caſe, _ © 
' CoME we next to his wife; and ſhe bein 

a good honeſt townſman's daughter, is not drei- 
ſed over fine, yet ſhe muſt have ſomething de- 
cent, being new married too, and eſpecially as 
times go, when the Burghers wives of Horſbam, 
or any other town, go as fine as they do in 
other places; allow her then to have a ſilk gown, 
with all the neceſſaries 2 505 65 to a middling 
tolerable appearance, yet you ſhall find all the 

nation more or leſs concern d in cloathing this 
Country-Grocer's wife, and furniſtiing his houſe, 
and yet nothing at all extravagant ; for ex- 


ampic, 7# 
. Her 
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» 2 plain E 
ald in irn 
12 N he fame. 
Hex Binding, a piece of Ch uer d- ſtuff, made 
dt Briſtol and e 
Hen Under petticoat, a piece of black Calla- 
manca, made at Norwich; quilted at home, 
if ſhe be a good houſe-wife ; but the quilt- 
ing of Cotton from Mancheſter, or Cot- 
. ton-Wool from abroad. 
Her Inner-pett petticoary Flannel and Swanskin, 
_ from Jabs Wales. © 
Hex Stockings Tewksbury, if ordinary ; 
from Lezcefter, if woven. | 
Hxx Lace and Edgings, from Stony-Stratford 
the firſt, and Great Marlow the laſt. 
Hrn Muſlin from foreign trade; as likewiſe 
her Linen, being ſomething finer than ths 
man's, may perhaps be a Guilick- Holland. 
HR Wrapper, or Morning -gown⸗ a Piſce of 
Fi Linen, printed at London. 
Her Black Hood a thin Eng/iſb Luftring. 
Hrn Gloves Lambskin, from Berwick IP 
_ Northumberland, or Scotland 
| HER Ribbands, being but very few, from Co- 
„or London. | 
Her Riding-hood, of E a Workted- Cam- 
blet, made at Norwic 


Comet next to the furniture of their houſe 3. 
it is ſcarce credible, to how many counties of 
8 gland, and how remote, the furniture of but 
a mean houſe maſt ſend them; and how many 
| D q 1 people 
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people are every where employ'd about it; nay, * 


and the meaner the furniture, the more Peer | 


and places employ'd ; yer example, . 


Tux Hangings, ſuppoſe them to be a 
Linſey-Woolſey, are made at Kiddermin 
fter, dy d in the country, and painters: or 

Water d at London. 

Tux Chairs, if of Cane, are made at Lon- 
don; the ordinary Matted Chairs, perhaps 
in the place where they live. | 

TaBLEs, Cheſts of Dtawers, - Cc. made at 
London; as alſo LSoking:glaſs. 

Brix, c. the Curtains, ſuppoſe of Serge, 
from Taunton and Exceſter ; or of Camb- 
lets, from Norwich; or the ſame with the 
Hangings, as above. 

Tax Ticking comes from the Weſt-Country, 

Somerſet and Dorſetſhire, 

Tae Feathers alſo from the ſame country. 

Tre Blankets from Whitney in Oxfordſhire. 

Tax Rugs from Weſtmoreland and Torkſbire. 

Tu Sheets, if good Linen, from Ireland. 

K1TCHEN utenſils and Chimney- furniture, al- 
moſt all the Braſs and Iron from Birmeng- 
| ham and Sheffield. | 

EARTHEN Ware from Stafford, Nottingham, 

and Kent. 

GLass Ware from Sturbridge in . 
. and London. 


1 give this liſt to explain no I ſaid before.s.* 
namely, that there is no particular place in Eng - 
land, where all the manufactures are made, but 

every 


Eng" Bade, 


every county or place has its alter N a 
particular manufacture, in which the people are 
wholly employed; and for all the reſt that is 
wanted, they kerch chem from other parts. 

Bor then, as what is thus wanted by every 
particular perſon, or family, is but in ſmall 
quantities, and they would not be able to ſend 
for it to the country, or town, where it is to be 
bought; there are ſhop-keepers in every village, 
or at leaſt in every conſiderable market - town, 
where the particulars are to be bought; and 
who find it worth their while to furniſh them- 
ſelves with Quantities of all the particular goods, 
be they made where and as far off as they will; 
and at theſe ſhops tlic people, who want them, 
are eaſily ſupplied. 

Nor do even theſe ſhop-keepers go or ſend 
to all rhe feveral countries, where thoſe goods 
are made, that is to ſay, to this part for the 
Cloth, or to that for the Lining; to another 
for the Buttons, and to another for the Thread; 
but they again correſpond with the wholeſale- 
dealers in London, where there are particular 
ſhops or warchouſes for all theſe ; and they not 
only furniſh the country ſhop-keepers, but give 
them large credit, and ſell them great quantities 
of goods, by which they again are enabled to 
truſt the Taylors, who make the cloaths, or e- 

ven their neighbours, who: wear them; and the 
Manufacturers in the ſeveral” counties do the 
like by thoſe Wholeſale nn who ſupply the 
country ſhops. 
IT tRO' ſo many M do all the neceſſary 
Oy paſs for the cloathing a poor plain coun- 
S d 3 _ | try-man, 
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N tho he liv'd as far A upon 
eed; and this occaſions, 'as L have ſaid, a ge- 


London, from and to all the parts of England, 


ſio that every manufacture is ſold and remoyvd 


—— circulation of trade, both, to and from 


five or fix times, and perhaps more, before it 4 


comes to the laſt. conſumer... ., - 


T#1s method of trade brings another an. 


cle in, which alſo. is the great foundation of 


the encreaſe of Commerce and the prodigious 5 


magnitude of our Inland-trade is much owing 


to it, and that is giving credit, by which every 


tradeſman is: enabled to trade for a great deal 


more than he. gtherwiſe could 


them time, and ſo under one another 3 nay, 1 
may ſay, many a tradeſman 
with borrow'd ſtocks, or with no ſtock at all, 


but that of Credit, and yet carries on a trade 
for ſeveral hundreds, nay, for ſeveral thouſands | 


of pounds a year. 
By this mcans the trade in general is ink- 


nitely encreaſcd ; nay, the ſtock of the king» 


dom in trade is doubled, or trebled, or more; 


and there is infinitely more buſineſs carried 


on, than the real ſtock could be able to ma- 


nage, if no credit was to be given; for cre- - 


dit in this particular is a ſtock, and that not an 
imaginary, but a real ſtock ; for the tradeſman, 
that perhaps me but with five hundred, or one 
_ thouſand 


do. By this 
method a ſhop-keeper is able to ſtock his ſhop, | 
or warehouſes, with two or three times as much 
goods in value, as he has ſtock of his own to 
begin the world with; and by that means is a- 
ble to truſt out his goods. to others, and give 


begins the world 


e Bah: Wal be able to nid 
or ſtock his ſhop with four times the ſum in 
the value of goods; and as he gives credit a- 
gain, and truſts other tradeſmen under him, fo 
he launches out into a trade of 'a great magni- 
tude ; and yet if he is a prudent manager-of 
his buſineſs, he finds himſelf able to anfwer his 
payments, and ſo continually ſupply himſelf 
with goods, keeping up the reputation of his 
dealings, 
ſtock be not a fifth, nay, ſometimes not a tenth - 
part, in proportion to the returns that he makes 
by the year ; ſo that credit is the foundation, 
on which the trade of England is made ſo con- 


| fiderable. 
Non is it enough to ſay, that people muſt 
and will have and that the conſump- 


tion is the ſame ; it is evident, that _— 
tion is not the ſame; and in thoſe nations 
where they give no credit, or not ſo much as 


here, the ele is ſmall in 9 as I ſhall 


/ 4 


ſhew in its place. 


Ian, Ce. 


and the credit of his ſhop, rho' his 
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me hardly ever returns; and yet ſhe has one qua- 
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Hum eaſily Uh, and how hard its % | 


* be recover d. 
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5 9 AE DIT! is, or ought to be the nadel 


man's Miſtreſs ; but 1 muſt tell him 


| 5 TO too, he muſt not think of ever caſt- 


— Pe ing her off; for if once he loſes het, 


lity, in which ſhe differs from moſt of the La- 
dies, which go by that name; if you court her, 
ſhe is gone ; if you manage ſo wiſely, as to 
make her believe you really do not want her, 
ſhe follows and courts you : But by the way na 
Tradeſman can be in ſo good circumſtances, as 
to ſay he does not want, that is, does: not ſtand 
in need of credit. 

CREDIT, next to real ſtock, is ww foundation, 
the life and ſoul of buſineſs in a private tradely 
man; it is his proſperity ; tis his ſupport in 
the ſubſtance of his whole trade; even in pub- 
lick matters tis the ſtrength and fund of a na- 
tion: we felt in the late wars the contenu 
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1 Tradeſman. a 


ben vig. of wanting and r 
| r N 

CREDIT makes war, e e raiſes 
armies, fits. out navies, fights battles, beſiegen 
towns; and, in 2 it is more juſtly call's 
the ſinews of war, than the money itſelf; be- 
cauſe it can do all theſe things without money: 7 
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nay, it will bring iti money to be p | 


_ tho' it be independent. (9s 
 Crepir makes the ſoldier fight without pay, 
the armies march without proviſions, ' and it 


makes tradeſmen keep open ſhop without ftock;s 


the, force of credit is not to be deſcribd by 
Words; it is an impregnable fortification, either 
for a nation, or for a ſingle man in buſineſs ; 
and he that has credit is invulnerable, whether 
he has money, or no: Nay, it will make mo- 
ney, and, which is yet more, it will make mo- 
ney without an intrinſick, without the materia 
medica, (as the Doctors have it;) it adds a va- 
lue, and ſupports whatever value it adds, to the 
meaneſt ſubſtance ; it makes paper paſs for mo- 
ney, and fills-the Exchequer and the Banks with 
as many-millions/as it pleaſes, upon demand. 
As I faid in my laſt, it encreaſes cammerce, 
ſo I may add, it makes trade, and makes the 
Whole kingdom trade for many millions more, 
than the national ſpecies can amount to. 
Ir may be true, as ſome alledge, that we can- - 
dot driye a trade for more goods than we have 
to trade with ; but then tis as true, that it 
is by the help of credit that we can encreaſe the 
quantity, and that more goods are made to trade 
with, than would —— be; more goods 


il fſell; and even in the laſt conſumption how m. 


they pay for them, becanſe they want cloaths 


are brought to market, than they could otherwiſe 


ny thouſands of families wear out their cloaths. 
| before they pay for them, and eat their dinner 
upon tick with the Butcher? nay, how many thous - 
fands, who could. not buy any cloaths, if they. 
were to pay for them in ready money, yet buy 
them e eee e eee bows pay 
for them, as they can? . 


eee eee 


before they can ſpare the money; and theſe arg 
Io many in number, that reall ur hey e 
| ſtroke to the bulk of our 2 trade: Ho 
many families have we in Eugland that live up- 
on credit, even to the tune of two or three years 
rent of their revenue, before it comes in! ſo 
that they may be ſaid to eat the Calf in the 
Cow's belly: This encroachment they make up- 
on the ſtock in trade; and even this very article 
may ſtate the caſe : I doubt not but at this time 
the land owes to the trade ſome millions ſtet- 
ling; that is to ſay, the Gentlemen owe to the 
Tradeſmen ſo much money, which at long run 
the rents of their lands muſt pay. 5 
The Tradeſmen having then truſted the lands 
ed men with ſo much, where mult they have it 
but by giving credit alſo to one another? 8 
their goods and money into trade, one launch- _ 
ing out into the hands of another, and forbear- 


ing payment till the lands make it good ont of 


theit 3 that is to ſay, out or their Rents. * 
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lande may and 3 —— exceed + _ © 


the bounds of the goods it can ſell; ee 
trade can encreaſe its ſtock of caſh. by. credit, it 


can enęreiſe its ſtock of goods for ale, and _ 
then it has nothing to do, but to find a marker 


to ſell at; and this we haye done in all parts 
of the world, ſtill nene force of our ſtocks bo- 
ing ſo encreas d. 

Tunuus Credit raiſing dock a home, that ſtock 
enables us to give credit abroad f and thus the 
quantity af goods, which — pad. which 
is infinitely encreaſed at home, enables us to 
find or force à vent abroad: This is apparent, 
our home trade 3 ſo far encreas d our ma- 
nufactute, that England may be ſaid to be able 
almoſt to clothe the whole world; and in our 
carrying on the foreign trade wholly upon the 
Engliſb ſtocks, giving credit to almoſt all the 
nations of the world; for tis evident, our ſtocks 
lie at this time upon credit in the warehouſes 
of the merchants in Shin and Portugal, Hal, 
land and Germany, Italy and Turky 3 nay, in 
New Spain and Bral. 

Tax, exceeding quantity of goods thus raige 
in England cannot be ſuppos d to be the mere 
product of - the. ſolid wealth and ſtocks of the 
Engliſh people ; we do not pretend to it; the 
joining thoſe Rocks to the value of goods al ways 
appeating in England, in the hands of the manu- 


cturets, tradeſmen, and merchants, and to the 
wealth which appears in ſhipping, in ſtock upon 
land, and in the current coin of the nation, 
would amount to ſuch a prodigy of ſtock, as 
not all Zurope could pretend to. Bur 
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Baur all this is eee org ; thing 
Eo call'd Credit, the extent of which in the Brs- 
diſb trade is as hard to be valued, as the benefit 
of it to England is really not to be deſcribed. 
It muſt be likewiſe ſaid, to the honour of 'our 
Engliſh tradeſmen, that they underſtand how'ro 
manage the credit they both give and take, bet. 
ter than any other tradeſmen in the world; in- 
deed they have a greater opportunity to im- 
prove it, and make uſe of it, and therefore may 
be ſuppoſed to be more ready in making the 
beſt of their credit, than any other Nations are. 
© HENCE it is that we frequently find Tradeſmen 
carrying on a-prodigious trade with but a mid 
dling ſtock of their own, the reſt being all ma- 
naged by the force of their credit; for example, 
J have known a man in a private watchouſe in 
London trade for forty thouſand pounds a year 
ſterling, and carry on ſuch a return for many 
years together, and not have one thouſand 
pound ſtock of his own, or not more; all the 

reſt has been carried on upon credit, being the 
ſtocks of other men running continually thre 
his hands: And this is not practiſed now and 

then, as a great rarity, but is very frequent in 
trade, and may be ſeen every day, as what in 
its degree runs thro the whole body of the 
tradeſmen in England. 

*Every tradeſman both gives and takes credit; 
and the new mode of ſetting it up over their 
ſhop and warchouſe doors, in capital letters, 
NO TRUST BT RETAIL, is a pre- 
ſumption in trade; and tho, it may have been 
attempted in ſome trades, was never 8 brought to 
any 
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Engliſh: Tradeſman. 43s 2A 
any perfection; and moſt of thoſe; trades, who 1 
were the forwardeſt to ſet it up, have been ob- 
liged to take it down again, or act contrary to 
it in their buſineſs; Or ſee ſome very good cu. 
tomets go away from them to other ſhops, Who 
tho they have not brought money with them, 
have yet good foundations to make any tradeſ- 
men truſt them, and who do at proper times 
make payments punctual enough. 
O the contrary, inſtead of giving no truſt 


| by retail, we ſee very conſiderable families who 


buy nothing but on. truſt; even Bread, Beer, 
Butter, Cheeſe, Beef and Mutton, Wine, Gro- 


cery, & c. being the things which even with the 


meaneſt families are generally ſold for ready 


money. Thus I have known a family, whoſe re- 


venue has been ſome thouſands a ycar, pay 


their Butcher, and Baker, and Grocer, and 


Cheeſemonger, by a hundred pounds at a time, 
and be generally a hundred more in each of 
their debts, and yet the Tradeſmen have thought 
it well worth while to truſt them, and their, 
pay has in the end been very honeſt and good. 

Tris is what I ſay brings Land ſo much in 
debt to Trade, and obliges the tradeſmen to take 
ercdit of one another; and yet they do not loſe 
by it neither, for the tradeſmen find it in the price, 
and they take care to make ſuch families pay 


warmly for the credit, in the rate of their goods; 


nor can it be expected it ſhould be otherwiſe, 
for unleſs the profit anſwered it, the tradeſman 
could not afford to be ſo long without his 
money. : 
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milies, by rhe next Saturday. 
Bur tho the Clothicr cannot have a for : 


. Staplers or Fellmongers, and he 
three months credit for that; he buys his oil 


and ſoap of the country ſhop-keeper, or has it 


tion, for the maſter manufacturer himſel 


puts out the goods to 
the making; it is true that the poor ſpinnerb 


And weavers cannot truſt ; the firſt ſpin fot their 
Bread, and the laſt not only weave fot their 
Bread, but they have ſevetal — and 


boys under them, who ate very poor, and 


32 


muſt want their dinner 4 Sunda 
would be in danger of ſtarving, 'w 


yy ; and perhaps 
with _ he 


ſpinning and weaving, he buys his Wooll at the 
gets two or 


ſent down from his Factor at London, and he 


gets longer credit for that, and the like of all 
other things; ſo that a Clothier of any con. 
. derable buſineſs, when he comes to die, ſhall 


appeat to be four or five thouſand pounds in debt. 

Bur then look into his books, and you ſhall find 
his Factor at Blackwel-hall, who ſells his Cloths, 
or the Warehouſe-keeper who ſells his Duereys 
and Druggets, or both together, have two thou- 


ſand pounds worth of goods in hand left un- 


fold; and has truſted out to Drapers and Mer- 


cers, and Merchants, to the value of four thou- 


ſand pounds more; and look into his work - 
| Houle at home, vig. his wool-lofts, his comb- 


3 ing- hop, 


70 Tr adi takes its ang; Wie out — 
flactures, even at the very fitſt of the oper. 
be · 
Sins it; Take a country Clothiet, or Bay- make 


Sr What other maker of goods you! pleaſe, 5 
vidled he be one that * 
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Fa mae, , 
ing-ſhop, his yarn- chamber, and the like, nk 
there you will find it; in wooll unſpun, and in | 
yarn ſpun, and in wool. at the ſpinners, and in 
yarn» at and in the looms at the weavers; in 
Rape-oil, Callipali. oil, and perhaps ſoap, Cc. in 
his ware - houſes, and in cloths at the fulling. mill, 
and in his rowing-ſhops, finiſhed and unfiniſh- 
ed, four thouſand pounds worth of goods more: 
ſo that tho this Clothier ow'd. five thouſand 
pounds at his death, he has nevertheleſs died in 
good circumſtances, and has ſive thouſand pounds  . 
eſtate clear to go among his children, all his 
debts paid and diſcharged : However, tis evi- 


nufacturer's trade, his tis Toe thouſand poun 
is made ten thouſand, by the help of his Credit, 
and he trades for three times as much in the 
year; ſo. that five thouſand pound ſtock makes 
ten thouſand pound ſtock and credit, and that 
together makes W thouſand younae 2 year 
return d in trade. | 
Wan you come from him to the warchouſs- | 
keeper in London, there you double and trebie | 
upon it; to an unknown degree; for the Landon 
Wholeſale- man ſhall at his death appear to have 
credit among the country Clothiers, for ten or 
fifteen thouſand, nay, to twenty thouſand pounds, 
and yet have kept up an unſporred credix al h. 
days 


Wire he is dead, and his Executors or Wi- 
dow comes to look into things, they are fright- - 

ed with the very appearance of ſuch a weight 
of debts, and begin to doubt how his eſtate 
will come out at the end of it: But when 


dent, that at the very beginning of this ma» 
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Vell, as 40 rede e and tis for this rr 


come 0 caſt up. his books and this' warchouky 
they find 1% „ A RY eee, OH 


Ane 


* Jeb abroad . pethaps” hiety ,cho thou 


WAR . VO 


how Te Fardhbilts, ene nol 


Wor aun 2 * 


So chat in -A word, ithe mam häs died Da 
richs1/#bav is to ſay, worth between twenty a 
thirty thanſand pounds, only that having 


been 
a longaſtandatd/ in trade; and Having à large 
ſtock; he:droyezn» veryi great buſmeſs, Pera 
to the tune of ſixty totſeventy tliouſand poittits” 
a» year; ſo that af all the thirty thouſand 
— — thare may be very little of it 
deliver d abore four to ſix months, and the 
debtors being many of them conſtärkable met? 
chants; and good may maſters, there isn aff" 
culty ĩnegetting in money enough t clear at 
his on dehts sand thg id and children being 
leſt· well, · are nat ãn i fuchꝰ haſte for the reſtʒ; b \ 
that it comes ini time enough to make them 
caſy; and at length ãt alb comes in, or with but 
a. littlę loſs; t 07 2559 $2606 Lok Lam 
Taka it ais chus in great things, {tis the ſame in 
proportion: wh ſmallo o that in all the taten 
of England. you may reckon two thirds of 


carried on upon eredit; in which reckoning 1 


ſuppoſe I ſpeak much within compaſs, fü + 
ſome- trades there is ſour patts of five vatied 


on ſo; and in ſome mots: 4d ee 


ALI, theſe things ſerve to ſhew the. an 
value of Which credit is to the tradeſmanp s 


20 


3 ſon 


po have doſed my inſtructions with this par 
of thit diſcburſe: 1 


* diſtaſted and „ in the bog. 


8 4 


tradeſman is truſted with, tis berrer than 
many ways; if à man has ten thouſand'p 


in money, he may certainly . 


ſand pounds, and if he bas. no cred he catino? 
trade for a ſhilling more. - f 

Bat how Gene ith Kits y l 
RE IRE trade fot ren thouſand 
4 year, arid have not one groat of real 
lock of their own left in the world? lay, 1 
can · ſay it of my own tit I have 
known ' 4 tradeſman trade 'for ben rhouſarid 


once; that is. to ſay; / dis ie unſuſpected, and yet 
when his eſtate has been caſt up, / to be 
ich 


good his — — is indeed the myf. ; 
tery, and makes good whiar I faid before, nam 

ly, that as none trade fo much upon credit in 
the world, ſo none Know ſo well how to iffi- 


prove and manage credit to their real advan- 


tage, as the Engliſh trade ſmen do:; and we have 


many examples oof it, among out Bankers cſpc- 


cially, of which 1 have not room to enter t 


this time into the diſcourſe, tho' it would afford 
a great many diverting par ticulars. 

I have mientioned on + — in theſe 
jenna how nice and how dainty a dame this 
Credit is, how ſdon ſhe is affrotited and difob- 
liged, and how hard to be recovered, when 


— — 


of n who!noldy hes eee 
By Nr that he yes broke, and ſhould 
| 5 bor Guy ſhop! the dern, 2 1 have hinted 
| ay.) 


neighbour trade@mga' $ ctadit a3 we wonld 
0 125 2 or as we would of fiting his out 
hes me catly the whole ſtreet. - * 2043 422 . 
me = all, with a word. to che traf 

— himſelf, chat if it be ſo valuable t, hic 
and * ſhould be ng — a 
juring his reputation, cerjainly Ve 

ry, — of it himſelf: The tradeſman that id 
not as tender of his credit, 48 he is of his ces, 
or of his wite and children, neither deſerves em- 
dit, or will long he maſter, of it. 
As Credit, is a, coy miſtreſs, and will not caſiy 

| be courted, ſo ſhe is a mighty, nice touchy L 
dy, and is ſoon — if ſhe is ill uſed;dhe 
es. at once, andi tis a very eng 
ever you 2 her favour again. b 
aer A me here, How — it to 
is ſo nice and touchy a Lady 

5 95 many clowns court and carry her, and 
Jo many fools kcep her ſo long? My anſwer is, 
that thoſe clowns have yet good breeding enough 
to treat her civil z he muſt be a fool intleed 
that will give way to have his credit injur i, 
and fit ſtill and be quiet; that will not buſtle 
and. uſe his utmoſt induſtry to vindicatt his 
own reputation, and prolerye his credit. 
Zur the main queſtion for a tradeſ man in 
this caſe, and which I have not ſpoken of get, 
is, What is the man to do to preſerye his ce. 
1 dit? 
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or by fotne ill character upon him c 
gins with à blaſt upon his Tegen my advice bY 
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dit? What are the methods that a young tradeſ- 
man is to» take, to gain 4 B09 0cf ſhare of credit 
in his beginning; and to preſerve and maintain 
it when it is gain'd? 

Every tradefiman's credit is fuppos'd to be 
good üt fitft ; he that begins without credit, is 
an unkapp! witetch of à tradeſman indeed, and 
may be faid to be broke” even before "lic ſets 
up; for What cn a man do; who by any miſ- 
fortune in his condutt during his ap e 

carly, be- 


ſuch 4 young man would be, not to ſet u 
all; or if he did, to ſtay for fore time, ti 
ſome better behaviour, either as a wor e 
or as an zſſiſtant in ſome other man's ſhop or 
warchoufe, he had recover d hitnſclf; or elſe to 
go and ſet uf ul ſome other place or town re- 
more from that where he has been bred; for 
he müſt have 4 great aſſurance that can flatter 
himſelf to ſet up, and believe he ſhall Boer 
a loſt reputation. F e 

Bur take 1 OM tradefman as ſetting ip 
with the ordinary ftock, that is to ſay, a nega- 
tive character, viz. that he has done nothing 
to hurt his character, notlling to prejudice his 
behaviour, and to give people a ſuſpicion of 
him; what then is the firſt principle on which 
to Bulld a tradeſman $ repugarion ? ? and what is 
it be is to do? 

Tu adhfwer is ſhort,” two tllings raiſe gelt 
in trade, and 1 may ſay they Ate che only things 

requir'd'; thete ate ſore neceſſary addenda, but 


thee are the fundamentals. 


Ee 2 : 1. In- 


th ee, 


1. Invvsrar. „ 97 
Rinnen. F Wile Tp u% 1 
I have ase the-firlts the lad L 13 
but a few words to ſay to, but they wi 
very ſignificant ;. indeed that head requires 10 
comment, 2 explanations or enlargements; 
nothing can ſupport Credit, be it public ot 
private, but Honeſty a punctual dealing, a ge. 
neral probity in every tranſaction; he that once 
breaks thro his honeſty, violates his credit; once 
denominate a man 4 knave, and you: need not 
. forbid any man to truſt him 
Evxx in the publick it appears to 16 
ſame thing; let any man view the publick cx 
dit in its preſent flouriſhing circumſtances, 
compare it with the latter 2 of the years f 
King Charles II. after the Exchequer had bcen 
ſhut up, parliamentary appropriations milapplied, 
and, in a word, the publick faith broken; whe 
would lend? ſeven or eight pen cent. was given 
for anticipations in King William's time, tho 
no new fraud had been kofkered, only becauſe 
the old debts were unpaid; and how hard Was 
it to get any one to lend money at all? 
Bur, after by a long ſeries of juſt and MOM... 
' tual dealing, the Parliament making good all 
the deficient funds, and paying even thoſe debts 
for which no proviſion was made, and the like, 
how is the credit reſtor d, the publick faith 
made ſacred again, and now money flows into 
the Exchequer without calling for, and that at 
3 Or 4 — cent. . even from foreign 
. E Countries, 
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an 2s well as from our own people? 4 
They, that haye etedit can never want mo- 
ney; and this gredit is to be rais'd by no other 
method; .whether'by private tradeſmen, or pub. 
lick bodies of men, by nations and governments, = 
pot rpms men as TS wo 
caling. +: 
| Tus reaſon of this.caſe is as plain as the af. 
ſertion; the cauſe is in ir ſelf; no man lends 
his money but with an expectation of receiving 
it again with the intereſt : If the borrower pays 
it punctually without heſitations and defalcati- 
ons, without difficulties, and above all, without 
ion, What is the conſequence? he is 
call d an honeſt man, he has the reputation of a 
fair dealer: And what then? Why 
then he may barrow, again whenever he will, 
he may take-up. money and goods, or any thing, | 
upon his bare word, or note; when another 
man muſt give bondſmen, or maznprize, that 
is, a pawn or pledge for ſecurity, and hardly 
be truſted ſo ncither. This is credit. 
Ir is not the quality of the perſon would 
give credit to his dealing; not Kings, Princes, 
Emperors, tis all one; nay, a private ſhop- 
keeper ſhall- batrow money much caſier than a 
Prince, if the credit of the tradeſman has the 
reputation of being an honeſt. man : Nor the 
crown 'it ſelf can give credit to the head that 
wears it, if once he that. wears it comes but to 
mortgage his e in the matter of pay ment 
of money 
| Wuo would have lent: King Charles 11. fiſt iy 
| pounds on the credit * his word or bond, af- 
e 3 WR. 
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ter the MS, 1 he Exehi ny The nigh 

Word was made a: jeſt of, WS, 
the King was (eſtecm'd a fluttering trifle, which 
no man would venture upon, much leg *. 
ture his money upon. 

In King J/illiam's time the caſe was much 
the Wav. at firſt; tho' the King had not broken 
his credit then with any man, yet how did they. 

| break their faith with the whole world, by the 
= . deficiency of the funds, the giving high and 
=—  ruinous intereſt to men. almoſt as greedy -as 
= vulturs, the cauſing the government to pay 
great and extravagant rates for N. they bought, 
and great premio's for what they borrowed, 
theſe were the injuries to the publick for want 
of credit; nor was it in the power of the whole 
nation to remedy itz on the contrary, thay 
made it ſtill grow worſe and worſe, till, as @ 
bove, the Parliament recover'd-it, - And how 
vas it done? Not but by the ſame method a pri- 
vate perſon muſt M the ſame, wiz. by doing 
* y, and fairly, and honeſtly by every body. 
Tavs credit began to revive, and to enlarge 
it ſelf again; and uſury, which had as it were 
eaten up mankind in buſineſs, declin'd, aud {0 
things came to their right way again. 
THE caſe is the ſame with a tradeſman, if he” 
ſhuffles in payment, bargains at one time, EM 
pays at another, breaks his word and his 
nour in the road of his buſineſs, he is gehe; 
99. man will take his bills, no man will truſt 
im. 
IRE concluſion is open and clear, the tadeſ⸗ | 
man cannot be too careful of his credit, he 
| cagnot 
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cantot buy it too dear, or . 00 4 
pre ſaryr it: it is in vain to maintain it by falſe 
and looſe doing buſineſs; by breaking faith; re- 
fuſing to perform agreements, and ſuch ſhuf- 
ſting things as thoſe; the greateſt Monarch in Ea 
rope" could not ſo preſerve his credit. 
Norte but probity will lugport. Gan ; 
juſt and fair, and honourable dealings give cre- 


dit, and nothing but the ſame juſt and fair * 
rr * M2 
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LETTER xxv. 5 


of the Tradeſman's punttual paying bis 
Bills aud Pramsfſory Notes under his. 


Hand, and abe Credit he gains ly hi 


8 I aid that credit is maintain'd by juſt 
and honourable dealing, fo thar juſt 
dealing depends very much upon the 


Ry tradciman's payment of mo- 
ney in all the ſeveral demands that are upon 
him. The ordinary ren of money _ 
a ame ey” 
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_=_ Bilge drawn upon him; which; generally 

Apeaking, are from; the country, that g td 

a, fromſomenplaces\remore. from were 

hedives, Or, r n õ⁹ 24.46) ον⁰ 

5 _ D CH OWE 49h f ⁰n⁰ ids bone 

= Mar Fe Gor Norns under his hand, 

vhich are paſs d oſftentimes upon buying 

goods: bought — the ſirſt 

os 32 f Ai i Kr wig IU n 
Den, uber 18) den ?O ons 

1 IV. Aozpe\beaaingilttere;: given.chicly & = 

money borrowed at tunning intereſt. 

- 4 0] 418 73: 3 e ee een 

Es PROMISES of money for goods ee 

e. This indeed is the :looſeſt article in 3 

Se payments ; and it ig trut thar-a 

tradeſmanis credit is maintain d upon the caſieſt 

terms in this caſe af — belongs 

to trade; for in this caſe not one man in twen- 

ty keeps to his time; and and ſo eaſy are tradęi- 

men to one another, that in general it is not 

much expeſted, but he that pays tolerably Well, 

and without dunming, is a: good man, and in 

credit; ſhalll be truſted any 1 keeps 

up a chaxacter in his buſineſs; ſometimes he 

* ſooner, ſometimes later, and is accounted 

lo good a cuſtomer, that tho he owes a great 

, yet he ſhall. be truſted any where, and is 
1 157 and touchy if his credit be call d in 


gpeiop, as if he paid all ready money. 
Aug 


z for tho 

credit in, yet | 
man may loſe: his credit, and then he is un- 
done at once; and this is by growing (what in 
the language of Trade is calłd) jong-winden, 
will bear dunning ;' then his credit falls, his 
dealer that truſted him perhaps a thouſand pound 
thick before, that eſteemed him as good as rea- 
dy money, now grows ſick of him, declines 
him, cares not whether he deals with him ar 
no, and at laſt reſuſes to truſt him any longer; 
Then his credit is quite ſunk and gone, and in 
a little after that his trade is ruin'd and the 


it be the caſieſt article to keep 
even in this article the Tradeſ- 


Tradeſman too; for he muſt be the D- of a 
trade ſman that can open his ſhop after he has 
. outlivd his credit; let him look which way he 

Fill all is loſt, no body cares to deal with him 4 
; | : an 
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thats ro. aps from ſome plaoes remote from 
he now dwells; it is but a little While 
1 ——— 
fort as they could not be proteſted, fo 

"noe (in all den heats) always fu for 


pay theſe notes without a n; 


returning them, and without 2 
kind whatſoever. He that lets his bills lie long 


unpaid, muſt not expect Ra OE 
after them. 
Aung anch ef 


Bssionxs, the late unden 
ing Inland bills alters —— much; Bills 
now accepted are proteſted in form, and if not 
punctually paid are either return d immediately, 
or the perſon. on whom they arc drawn is liable 
to be ſued at law; either of which 6 vey | 
blow to the credit of 'the | 
A tradeſman may, without hurt to his repy- 
tation, refuſe to accept a bill, for then, when 
the notary comes he. gives his reaſons,” vis. 
that he refuſes to accept the bill for want of - 
advice, or for want of effects in his hands for 
account of the drawer, or that he has not given 
orders to draw upon him; in all which cafes 
the non-acceptance. touches the credit of the 
drawcr; for in trade it is always eſteemed a dif- 
honourable thing to draw upon any man 2 
as 


Pl 


Engliſh" nnn. 415: 
has nüt elfefts in his hands (0 anſwer the bill; 
or to dra without order, or to draw and nes rt 
give advice of itz becauſt it 166ks' Ike à for- 
wardneſs to take the remitters money without 
giving him a ſufficient demand for it, where he 
expeits and 'ought to have it, 
A tradeſman comes do me in Rodin; and 
deſires me to give him à bill payable at 
for he is going to the Fair there, and being to 
buy goods there, he wants money at Briffol 


['to 
pay for them; if I give him à bill, he pays 
me down the money upon receipt of it, de- 
pending upon my credit for the acceptarice of 
the bill. If I draw this bill here 1 have no 
reaſon to draw it, here I have no demand, or 
no effects to anſwer it, or if I give my corre- 
ſpondent no advice of it, I abuſe the remitter, 
that is, the man whoſe money I take, and this 
reflects my credit that am the drawer, 
and the next time this tradeſman wants money 
at Briftal fair, he will not come to me; no, 
ſays he, his laſt bills were not accepted: Or if 
he does come to me, then he demands that he 
ſhould not pay his money till he a advice 
that my bills are accepfte. 
Bur on the other hand, if bills ue ght 
drawn, and advice duly given, and the perfon 
has effects in his hands, then if he refuſes the 
bill, he ſays to the notary he does not accept 
the bill, but gives no reaſon for it, only rhat 
he fays abſolutely, I will not accept. it, you 
may take that for an anſwer; or he adds, I re- 
fuſe to accept it for reaſons beſt known to my. 
ſelf z this is ſometimes done, bur this docs not 
; leave. 
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6 . ne . hes 
the, other, th perhaps it may not , ditectiy 
reflect upon him; but it deaves the caſena little. 
dubious and quncertain, and. men wilb be apt to 
write back to the perſon who ſent the bill to 
enquire what the drawer ſays to it, and what 
agcount he gives, or what character he has up- 

on his tongue for the perſon drawn upon. 
As the, punQual paying hills when accepted, 
is a. main article. in the cxedit of the Acceptor, 
ſo a tradeſman-ſhoyld be very cautious in per- 
mitting men to dra upon him where he has 
not effect. or does not give s/ for tho, as | 
I faid,, it onght,not to affact his reputation not 
to accept a, hill, here it ought not to be drawn, 
yet a tradeſman that is nice of his own.cha- 
racter does not love toni be always or oſten ve+ | 
fuſing to accept bills, or to haue bills drawn up- 
on him where he has no cxaſon ito a ccept them, 
and therefore he will. be wery — in for- 
bidding ſuch drawing 3: and if not 
that, the importunities of the country tradef- 
man obliges him to draw, the perſon drawn 
upon will give ſmart and rough anſwers to ſuch 
bills; as particularly, I refuſe to accept this bill 
becauſe I have no effects of the drawers to an- 
ſwer it: Ox thus, I refuſe to to accept this bill, 
becauſe I not only gave no orders to drawz> but 
gave poſitive orders not to draw: Or thus 
neither will accept: this bill, nor any 6ther; this 
man ſhall dra, and the like. o Thi thortmgblx 
clears. the credit of the acceptor andovefledts 
prolly; Snake. Were bye n 2d3-To ub 
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"Hall "a 9 
MP 1 fy;. Flip e 
man does not ene to be dn por, ind be 
obligd to ſer bills; preſented... fot” 
and for payment, Where he has giv 


acceptance, 
en orders 
not 40 e een emen, 
ſwer e IMA O 28 | 
1 I dhe great error of 8 agu 
facturcts; in many, phony in; moſt parts of Eg. 
land at" this tima; that as ſoon as they can 
niſnatheir goods they hurry 3 
don to their Factor, and as ſdon as che g 
are gone; immediately follow them with their 
dills for the -money;+ without Waiting to hear 
whether the good are come to a maiket, are 
ſold, or „ whethet they are like- 
Iy to ſell; quickly or not; thus they load the 
factors Warchouſe with their goods before they 
ate wanted, and load the factor with their bilis 
before it is poſſible that he can have gotten 
caſh in his hand to ay them. 
Tus is, firſt, a direct borrowing money of 
Wein, factor; and it is borrowing, as it were, 
whether the factor will lend or nog and ſome- 
times whether he can or no. The factor if hne 
be a mam of money, . their bills, 
fails not to make them pay for advancing; or 
ſells the goods to lbs ta anſwer. the bills; 
which is making them pay dear for the loan; 
or refuſes their bills, x "g/l baulks Bork their 
buſineſs and their credit. ; 
Bur if the faQor, willing to oblige his em- 
ployers, and knowing he ſhall otherwiſe loſe 
their commiſſion, accepts the bills on the cre- 
dit of the $006k; and then not being 8 
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i the poi in rites” is 


| 3 - 490 | mo_ py [ oy. 
3 hade udtbtd (o 
pay the bilfs When due; tlns reflects upon his 
eredit, tho'"the fault is indeed in the drüwer 
whoſe effects are not come — 06 his "hay 
by many an honeſt füctor. 2 
zrft, Ir has hurt him by drawi 1 
out” 7 caſh,” for the — . the nevdy 
manufacturer, who is hi 458 er, and has 
thereby made him unable to pay his other Ils 
currently, even of ſuch mens rafts who nad | 
pethaps good reaſon to draw, OD 
2 7 Ir keeps the factor alway: bare of 
money, KA? wounds his n, ſo that he 
s thofe very bills with diſeredit, which in 
j de to Mink he S YE to e if 
and the borrower has the money at the expente 
of the credit of the lender; whereas indeed the 
reproach: ought to be to him that borrows; Horx 
to him that lends; to him that draws Where 
there are no effects to wartant his draft, not 
to him that pays where he does not Wwe. 
Bur the damage lies on the cireumſtance of 
accepting the bill, for the factor lends his em- 
ployer the money the hour he accepts the bill, 
and the blow to his credit is for not pay ing 
when accepted; when the bill is accepted, the 
acceptor is debtor to the perſon to hom the 
bifl is payable, or in his right to every endorfer; 
for a Bill of Exchange is in this caſe pron 
from a bond; vis. he the right of action 
transferrable by endorſement,” of every en- 
dorſer has à right to ſuc the acceptor in His own 
name, and can transfer rhar right to another; 
Whereas'in a bond, tho' it be given to Agee 
gh 


2 — 1 
t, I muſt ſue in the name of the firſt 
perſon to whom the bond is payable, and he 
e . 
ſtanding my afligntnene. e 

FT RADESMEN then, 
torr, are unacooumtudl/ to blame to a 
for tcheit employers before their -are 40d, 
and te money „ or within reach: I 
the employers cannot wait; 'the'teptoach ſhoutd = 
lie an them, not on the factor; and indeed the 
manufacturers all over E ire 
wrong im that part Of their büſineſs; for, not 
conſidering the \Wiſference between à time E 
demand and a c r gut, a quick or 4 dead | 
market, they ge H in the fame courſe of mak 
ing, and without flackning their hands as to 
quantity, cod up their goods, as if it was e- 
nough to them that the factor had them, atid 
that they were to be reckoned as ſold When 
they were in his Hands; but would the factor 
truly repreſent to them the ſtate of the mat- 
ket; that there are great quantities of goods in 
hand unſold, and no preſent demand, defiting 
them te lack their Rands a little in makin 

and at the ſame time back their. directions in 
plain and poſitive Way, tho with respect i 
by telling them they could accept no . mote - 
bills, till the goods were ſolc: This would 
bring the trade into a better regulation, and tile 
makers would ſtop their hands when the mar-. 
ker: ſtop d: and When che merchant ccasd to 
buy, the manttfacturetrs would ceaſe to miſs 
and-conſequently* would not crowd ot cl the 
—_ with sec ot wrong theit factors with 
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i he employ'd, te mans) 


them ar 2 if he cans 
bat if GONG 125 ur. - 
then he makes the” 9 oo nat 
hitnfelF5" and I'do not ice the factor has any ob. 
ligatien upon. him to . conſiger the ſpinners and 
weavers, eſpecially. not. at. the Ee of his 
om credit, and his fa Aud af fety. welt Nad Bid 
. Urox/ the bels all tradeſmen that M6 


* whether by commiſſion. from the co 


wr fig bog cel own accounts, ſhould, make it“ 
anding order of their buline(s not to ſuſſecx 
eb to over-drawn. by, th acir employ- 9 
eri, ſo as to ſtraiten themſelves in their caſh, and 
engke de unable 70 pay meit bills when, a6-+, 
; 1 2 
nr walls to be obſeryed, tha when a rradef.,, 
man once comes to ſuffer himſelf to be thus, 
over drawn, and ſinks his credit in kindnels4390/'; 
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_ thy chat khow FP TY 74 K W 
Witten for them; and they that ate Sonn 
find here wart , 
putting them to the mor- 
tiſſeation of *txpoſing their Ignotance oo ' 
a thing Wrong, which" they \may-fo cafily et. 
how to'do'right.” CHOIR,» e 7 OMA (2081 
y"Thris art a rest many vatiationsinih 
countries, 
ind uſages of merchants 
8 11 cbins and ratte Uf ef. 
| and according as the ſame terms 
are differently ce in ſeyeral places; 26 
the 'word'Uſinte and two Uſance\ which is a 


as the cuſtoms 
and | 


prey er 


ment, after the date of the Bill and tho this 


e Þks 


Ahl ug particulaty" relating relating to merchants, 
4040 6 dign commerce, yet as the — f 
change is pretty general, and that 
ſometimes an infind tradeſman, in 
ta. pott tou nb, may be obige to Take . — 
accepted Bills in payment for their goods; of if 
they haye money to ſpare” (as ſometitmes it is 
an alan tradeſman's' good” luck to have) rha 
be asktrd to diſchunt ſuch Bills; I fey, On this 
—— and that they may know / thie value of 

95 8 Bill when they ſte it, and how far it 
ast fun, before it is 85 demanded,” I think 
i not fotcipn to the cafe before' me, t& give 
them the following account: 
1. As to the times of r m. foltign 


Bills of Exchange, and the terms et ar ordi- 


Prgſi d in the laid. bills; the times 6 


- And er- 
of payment 
n. 74 1 are, 


natify uſed" by merchants in drawi 


— 
aud accepted in 


months; e ec. mot 
at Frankfort an main ig 0x eke chi 


wee the words ance, and 1 
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85 and paying of. Bills of 'Exchange, - 

a Bills i which 1 think merileſs to 
upan here warde Krhünk t fheuld.mot 
= — wi netnely,7:2 bloodt I Ai did rorbons 
” Tas IO amin payee BillofiBrobangeibe- 
g Fore it due, the heitnd: accepred: its If the | 
man do WhO A proves N f 
Filpt aſter k has money, and yet 
before che Bill becorges due, the lperſoariwho 
wvolwrany- paid the money» before it was dad, 
rally be Hable to pay it again to the weimictel; 
for 3 —— 8 4-4 
rave in order td — — Ny 
perſon as he heuld erder, it is, und og to 
$ n his power to divert the paytriene by ulrer- 
= ing the Bill, and make it to other 
= "perſon hem he thinks Fr, during 201) ur Time 
detween this! and ere Pay- 
dne, 1 U 2 n $97 eee ngionot 
e GUO BROM, eee yd eb nnd 
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manner bf Kei o accepting..and. | 
Bills; 4 Jl&@-inthe\edcuating ; 

this coins they are payable in, an (Payable fo 
ahother, which if 1 ſhould entex ings; ap: *s g 
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that 110 all meme oinng rr 
es, * Be too long fer; his 
bm 1 i now ſpeaking We 
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be as unptoft merry ap ply; 14.4 4 
n it wollt be difficuls (0 — 2 5 
H xetutn therefore to: the ſubject in 4s 
well r people c whom Lhayeiall along 
1 Fer „an bos 1hd d g 
me e e 4 ee 
net a6qualne themſelves. with the mene of. 
foreign Exchanges, yet there is a great 
batte done by exchange among our ſelves, 
iT 4 Ff * and 
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